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ABBREVIATIONS 


M 


I. GENERAL 


A.H. — Anno Hijrae (A.D. 622), 
Ak.—Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer, = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 


Apoer. = Apocrypha. 
Aq. — Aquila. 
Arab. — Árabic. 


Aram. = Aramaic. 
Arm. = Armenian. 
Ary. =Aryan. 
As. = Asiatic. 
Assyr. = Assyrian. 
AT=Altes Testament. 
AV=Authorized Version. 
AVm=Authorized Version margin. 
A.Y.=Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 
Bab. = Babylonian. 
e.=eirca, about. 
Can. = Canaanite, 
cf. =compare. 
et. — contrast. 
D=Deuteronomist. 
E=Elohist. 
gr e E or editors. 
. = Egyptian. 
Keser 
Eth. = Ethiopic. 
EV, EVV=English Version, Versions, 
f. =and following verse or page. 
ff. =and following verses or pages. 
Fr. = French. 
Germ. =German. 
Gr. =Greek. 
H= Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 
Hel. = Hellenistic. 
Hex. = Hexateuch. 
Huy = Himyaritie. 
Ir. = Irish. 
Iran. — Iranian. 


Isr. = Jeraclite. 
J=Jahwist. 
J” = Jehovah. 
Jerus. = Jerusalem. 
Jos. = Josephus. 
LXX -Septnagint. 
Min. = Minzan. 

'| MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT = Massoretic Text. 
n. —note. 
NT=New Testament. 
Onk. = Onkelos. 
OT=Old Testament. 
P= Priestly Narrative. 
Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 
Pers. = Persian. 
Phil. = Philistine. 
Phen. = Pheenician. 
Pr. Bk. — Prayer Book. 
R=Redactor. 
Rom. = Roman. 
RV=Revised Version. 
RVm- Revised Version margin. 
Sab. =Sabzean. 
Sam. = Samaritan. 
Sem. = Semitic. 
Sept. = Septuagint. 
Sin. =Sinaitic. 
Skr. = Sanskrit. 
Symm. = Symmachus. 

| Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number) = times. 
Talm. = Talmud. 
Targ. = Targum. 
Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus, Received Text. 
tr. =translated or translation. 
VSS = Versions. 
Vulg., Vg. = Vulgate. 
WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. BOOKS OF THE BIBLE 


Old Testament. 


Ca=Canticles. 
Is=Isaiah. 
Jer=Jeremiah. 
La-Lamentations. 
Ezk = Ezekiel. 


Gn= Genesis, 

Ex= Exodus. 

Lv= Leviticus. 
Nu= Numbers. 
Dt- Deuteronomy. 


Jos= Joshua. Dn = Daniel. 
Jg - Jndges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru=Ruth. Jl=Joel. 


Am= Amos. 


18,2 S=1 and 2 Samnel. 
Ob = Obadiah. 


1K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. 


1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. 
Chronicles. Mic=Micah. 

Ezr = Ezra. Nah= Nahum. 

Neh = Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk. 

Est = Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 

Job. Hag= Haggai. 

Ps= Psalms. Zec=Zechariah. 


Pr=Proverbs. Mal= Malachi. 


Ec= Ecclesiastes. 
Apocrypha. 


To=Tobit. 


1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 
Jth — Judith. 


Esdras. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 


Sus=Susanna. 


Esther. Bel = Bel and the 
Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 
Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 
Bar= Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and £ 
Three = Song of the Three Maccabees. 
Children. 
New Testament. 
Mt- Matthew. 1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2 
Mk= Mark. Thessalonians, 
Lk=Luke, 1 Ti, 9 Ti=1 and 2 
Jn=John. Timothy. 
Ac= Acts. Tit=Titus. 
Ro= Romans. Philem = Philemon. 
1 Co, 2 Co=1 anà 2 He= Hebrews. 
Corinthians. Ja=James. 
Gal - Galatians. 1P,2P=1 and 2 Peter. 


Eph = Ephesians. 
Ph = Philippians. 
Col z Colossians. 


1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn 1, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev —- Revelation. 
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UI. For THE 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


LITERATURE 


L The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethgen = Beiträge zur sem. Religionsgesch., 1888. | 

Baldwin — Diet, of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-05. 

Barth = Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (21894). 

Beuzinger = Zeb. Archäologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann — Gesch. d. arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns-Sachau = Syr.- köm. Jecchtsbuch aus dem 
J'ünften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge-- Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio = Dict. des ant. grec. et Tom., 
1886-90. 

De la Saussaye— Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch.?, 
1905. 


Denzinger = Enchiridion Symbolorum, Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

Deussen=Die Philos. d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty= Arabia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm= Deutsche Mythologie’, 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eug. tr. Teutonie Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 

Hamburger = Realencyclopd die für Bibel u. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (71892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder = A ltceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 fi. 

Holtzmann-Zópffel = Lexicon f. Theol. wu. Kirchen- 
wesen?, 1895. 

Howitt= Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville = Cours de Litt. celtique, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange Etudes sur les religions sémitiqucs?, 1904. 

Lane=An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1863 ff. 

Lang= Myth, Ritual, and Religion®, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius= Denkmäler aus Aegypten u. Aethiopien, 
1849-60. 

Lichtenberger = Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski= Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

MeCurdy= History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-96. 

Muir- Orig. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

Mnss-Arnolt=A Concise Dict. of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopzedias, 


AA=Archiv für Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABAW = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AE= Archiv für Ethnographie. 

AEG=Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

AGG=Abhandlungen der Göttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGPh= Archiv für Geschichte der Philosophie. 

AH E- American Historical Review. 

AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

AJPh=American Journal of Philology. 

AJ Ps- American Journal of Psychology. 

AJRPE= American Journal of Religious Psycho- | 
logy and Education. 

AJSL- American Journal of Semitic Languages 
aud Literature. 

AJTÀ — American Journal of Theology. 

AMG — Annales du Musée Guimet. 

APES= American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APF= Archiv für Papyrusforschung. 

AE = Anthropological be 

ARW = Archiv für Religionswisseuschaft. 

AS — Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 


Nowack- Lehrbuch d. heb. Archäologie, 2 vols, 
1894. 

Pauly-Wissowa = Eealencyc. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1894 ff. 

Perrot-Chipiez= Hist. de lart dans lantiquité, 
1881 ff. 

Preller = Römische Mythologie, 1858. 

Reville= Religion des peuples non-civilisés, 1883. 

Riehm = Handwörterbuch d. bibl. Altertums?, 1893- 
94. 

Robinson = Biblical Researches in Palestine?, 1856. 

Roscher= Lez. d. gr. u. röm. Mythologie, 1884 ff. 

Schaff-Herzog=The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

Schenkel = Bibel-Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-75. 

Schürer- GJV?, 3 vols. 1898-1901 LHJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

Schwally = Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade — Heb. Wörterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend = Lehrbuch der alttest. Religionsgesch.?, 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.)= Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land‘, 1897. 

Smith (W. R.)= Religion of the Semites?, 1894. 

Spencer (H.)= Principles of Sociology?, 1885-96. 

Spencer-Gillen®= Native Tribesof Central Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillenb = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete- The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. B.)— Primitive Culture’, 1891 [11903]. 

Ueberweg — Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-74. 

Weber=Jiidische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriften ®, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alien Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Anc. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkiuson- Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz= Dic gottesdienstlichen Vorträge der Juden?, 
1892. 
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and other standard works frequently cited. 


ASG — Abhandlungen der Sächsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc 2 L'Anuée Sociologique. 

ASWI=Archxologieal Survey of W. India. 

AZ — Allgemeine Zeitung. 

BAG =Beitrige zur alten Geschichte. 
BASS=Beiträge zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzseh aud Haupt). 

BCH - Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

BE = Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG - Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ — Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BL-Bamptou Lectures. 

BLE= Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique. 

BOR - Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BS= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA= Annual of the British School at Athens. 

BSAA = Bulletin de la Soc. archéologique à Alex. 
andrie. 

BSAL=Bulletindela Soc. d' Anthropologie de Lyon. 

BSAP — Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie, ete., 
Paris. 

BSG= Bulletin de la Soc. de Géographie. 

BTS=Buddhist Text Society. 

BW=Biblical World. 

BZ=Biblische Zeitschrift. 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


CAIBL=Comptes rendus de l'Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, 

CBITS=Caleutta Duddhist Text Society. 

CE — Catholic Encyclopædia. 

CF 2 Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

CGS — Cults of the Greck States (l'arnell). 

CI — Census of India. 

CI A — Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

CIE -— Corpns Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

CIG = Corpus Inscrip. Griccarum. 

CIL=Corpus inscrip. Latinarum. 

CIS- Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 
tr. of KAT? ; sce below]. 

GRE — Contemporary Review. 

CeR= Celtic Review. 

ClR= Classical Review. 

CQR=Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEL=Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum. 

DAC=Dict. of the Apostolic Church. 

DACL = Diet. d'Archéologie chrétienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DB=Dicet. of the Bible, 


DCA=Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 
DCB=Dict. of Christian Biography  (Smith- 


Wace). 

DOG — Diet, of Christ and the Gospels. 

DI = Diet, of Islam (Hughes). 

DNJB — Dict. of National Biography. 

DPAP — Dict. of EE and Psychology. 

DWAW=Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

EBi= Encyclopedia Biblica. 

EBr=Encyclopedia Britannica. 

EEFM-Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

EI-Encyclopaedia of Isläm. 

ERE=The present work. 

Exp= Expositor. 

ExpT= Expository Times. 

FHG= Fragmenta Historicorum Græcorum (coll. 
C. Müller, Paris, 1885). 

FL-PFolklore. 

FLJ Folklore Journal. 

FLR=Folklore Record. 

G.A — Gazette Archéologique. 

GB —- Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA =Gittingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN=Göttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der königl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Góttingen). 

GIAP- Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 

GIrP — Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 

GJ V z Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes. 

GVI-Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HAI=Handbook of American Indians. 

HDB = Hastings! Dict. of the Bible. 

HE= Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL= Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI= History of Israel. 

HJ — Hibbert Journal. 

HJP = History of the Jewish People. 

HL= Hibbert Lectures. 

HN=Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HWB = Handwörterbuch. 

IA Indian Antiquary. 

[CC = International Critical Commentary. 

ICO = International Congress of Orientalists. 

ICE-Yndian Census Report. 

IG = Inscrip. Greece (publ. under anspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 ft.). 

IGA —Inserip. Greer Antiquissime. 

IGI=Imperial Gazetteer of India? (1885); new 
edition (1908-09). 

IJE =1nternational Journal of Ethics. 

ITL-International Theological Library. 

J.4 — Journal Asiatique. 
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JAFL=Journal of American Folklore. 

JAI-—Jonrnal of the Anthropological Institute. 

JAOS= Journal of the American Oriental Societ y. 

JASB Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JASBe- Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JBTS- Journal of the Buddlust Text Society. 

JD= Journal des Débats. 

JDTh - Jahrbücher f. deutsche Theologie. 

JE=Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JGOS- Journal of the German Oriental Society. 

JHC=Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

JHS = Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JLZ=Jenäer Litteraturzeitung. 

JPA- Journal of Philology. 

JPTh= Jahrbücher für protestantische Theologie. 

JPTS=Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

JQR Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAI=Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

JRAS- Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRASBo- Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRASC=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

JRASK=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

JRGS= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

J ES - Journal of Roman Studies. 

JThSt=Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT? = Die Keilinschritten und das 
(Schrader), 1883. 

KAT®=Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or K/B=Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

KGF=Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

LCBl=Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOPh= Literaturblatt für Oriental. Philologie. 

LOT= Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

LP = Legend of Perseus (IIartland). 

LSSt- Leipziger sem. Studien. 

M=Melasine. 

MAIBL=M£&moires de l’Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBAW = Monatsbericht 
Wissenschaften. 

MGH=Monumenta Germanis Historica (Pertz). 

MGJV=Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft für jüd- 
ische Volkskunde. 

MGW J - Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

MI=Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. 
deutschen Palästina- Vereins. 

MR=Methodist Review. 

MVG — Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

die 


MWJ = Magazin 
Judentums, 

NBAC= NuovoBullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

NC=Nineteenth Century. 

NHWDB=Neuhebräisches Wörterbuch. 

NINQ=North Indian Notes and Queries. 

NKZ=Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

NQ=Notes and Queries. 

NR=Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

NT ZG = Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

O#D=Oxford English Dictionary. 

OLZ=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

OS= Onomastica Sacra. 

OTJC=Old Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

OTP= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PAOS- Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 


AT? 


d. Berliner Akad. d. 


Nachrichten des 


fiir Wissenschaft des 
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PASB= Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PB=Polychrome Bible (English). 

PBE= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

PC=Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEFM = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PEFSt= Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 

PG=Patrologia Greeea (Migne). 

PJB= Preussische Jahrbiicher. 

PL=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PNQ=Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PR=Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE°=Prot. Realencyclopádie (Herzog-Hauck). 

PRR=Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PRS=Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PRSE= Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

PSBA=Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. 

PTS=Päli Text Society. 

RA = Revue Archéologique. 

RAnth= Revue d’ Anthropologie. 

RAS=Royal Asiatic Society. 

RAssyr = Revue d'Assyriologie. 

EB = Revue Biblique. 

RBEW=Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

EC= Revue Critiqne. 

RCel=Revue Celtique. 

RCh= Revue Chrétienne. 

RDM=Revue des Deux Mondes. 

RE = Realencyclopádie. 

REG= Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

fig = Revue Egyptologique. 

REJ — Revue des Etudes Juives. 

REth= Revue d'Ethnographie. 

RGG=Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 

RHLR=Revue d'Histoire et de Littérature re- 
ligieuses. 

RHR= Revue de l'Histoire des Religions. 

RM =Revue du monde musulman. 

EN — Revue Numismatique. 

RP = Records of the Past. 

RPh= Revue Philosophique. 

RQ=Römische Quartalschrift. 

RS = Revue sémitique d'Épigraphie et d'Hist. 
ancienne. 

RSA = Recueil de la Soc. archéologique. 

RSI — Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 

RTA P= Recueil de Travaux rélatifs à l'Archéologie 
et à la Philologie. 

RTP — Revue des traditions populaires. 

LiThPh=Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie. 

RTr= Recueil de Travaux. 

RFV V -Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeitungen. 

RIVE = Realwörterbnch. 





LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


SBA W =Sitzungsberichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

SBB Bacred Books of the Buddhists, 

SBE=Sacred Books of the East. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

SDB —Single-vol. Dict. of the Bible (Hastings). 

SK zStudien und Kritiken. 

SM A =Sitzungsberichte d. Münchener Akademie. 

SSG W =Sitzungsherichte d. Kgl. Sachs, Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SWAW -Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 


Wissenschaften. 

TAPA = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ = Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of 
Japan. 


TC=Tribes and Castes. 

TES =Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

TALZ =Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 

TAT- Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TRHS=Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 

TRSE- Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

TS=Texts and Studies. 

T. GT == Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Arche, 
ology. 

TU —'Texte und Untersuchungen. 

IVA I-— Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

WZEM= Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

ZA — Zeitschrift für Assyriologie. 

ZA = Zeitschrift für ägyp. Sprache u. Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift für die alttest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZCK = Zeitschrift für christliche Knnst. 

ZCP - Zeitschrift für celtische Philologie. 

ZDA = Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenländ- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Vereins, 

ZE — Zeitschrift für Ethnologie. 

ZKF= Zeitschrift für Keilschriftforschung. 

ZKG = Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte. 

ZKT = Zeitschrift für kathol. Theologie. 

ZKWL= Zeitschrift für kirchl. Wissenschaft und 
kirchl. Leben. 

ZM = Zeitschrift für die Mythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift für die neutest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZPRP = Dance für Philosophie und Päda- 
gogik. 

ZTK = Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche. 

ZVK= Zeitschrift für Volkskunde. 

ZVYRW = Zeitschrift für vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft. 

ZWT = Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie. 


Palästina- 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 
as KAT?, LOTS, ete.] 
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6. France.—France believes as theroughly as 
America in the creed of Andrew Jackson. As in 
Gresee, so in France, direct tampering with the 
electorate hardly exists. The Wilson scandals 
showed that political corruption was wids-spread 
in the Republic. The public and private bribery 
of the supporters of the Second Empire left many 
evil traces behind it. The embellishment of the 
capital fostered a spirit of jobbery, infecting all 
the departments of the State. The most dreadful 
of all the scandals was the Panama affair. The 
thrift of France had subscribed fifty millions ster- 
ling for the piercing of the Isthmus of Panama, 
undertaken by M. de Lesseps. In 1892 it was 
known that most of the money had disappeared, 
and at the trial it was clear that corruption ac- 
counted for the disappearance. Floqust avowed 
that, when Prime Minister, he had laid hands upon 
£12,000 of the Panama funds, and had utilized it 
in combating the enemies of the Government on 
e unconnected with the Canal (Bodley, 

rance, È 503) He based his defence on the 
perilous octrine that, under normal circumstances, 
1t was the right and the duty of the Ministry to 
supervise the distribution of such subsidies so as to 
prevent them from being used to the prejudice of 
the Government (Chambre des Dépntés: Séance 
du 23 Décembre 1892) This principle has been 
legedi Ee both before and pince HE 

ays o oqnet. e party system is probahly 
the strongest purifying agent in Parliamentary 
overnment under extended suffrage. Bnt, as in 
me, so in France. AM neither count did tha 
system exist, and conseqnently, in both, cor- 
ELE revailed. No doubt, the general working 
of the Parliamentary system assists the operation 
ofa Da yy policy. It is, however, clear that the 
absence of government by parties means the pres- 
ence of bribery. ‘The great motive power,’ con- 
cludes Bodley (p. 515), ‘to keep wavering members 
on the path of parliamentary integrity is the party 
system, and this is wanting in France.’ Indirect 


ne with the electorate can always he ob- 
served There is a bridge to he built, or a lycée 
to be instituted, especially in the arrondissement 
which shows itself faithful to the Government. 
Here we must meet with the kind of corruption 
wa are certain to encounter in the future. 

‘Perhaps we ere not at liberty to forget,’ writea Sir Henry 
Meine in his Popular Government (p. 106), *that there ere two 
kinds of bribery. It can be cerried on by promising or giving 
to expectant partisans places paid out of the taxes, or it may 
consiet in the directer process of legislnting eway the property 
of one class and transferring it to another. It ie tbla last which 
is likely to be the corruption of these latter deys.’ 

Corruption used to appeal toindividuals; now it 
appeals to classes. The farmer is bribed with an 
anticipation of prairie rent, and the artisan is bribed 
by the pros ect of protective legislation. The future 

one can disclese whether the old form or the new 
form of corruption is ths more dangerons. 

Lrrsrators.—T. C. Anstey, Election Trials, 1870; Aristotle 
Politics; Bolin broke, ‘On Bribery and Corruption,’ in Collec- 
tion of Political Tracts, 1769; J. E. C. Bodley, France, 1898; 
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SEU vol. ti. (1886); D. Jardine, Criminal Trials, 1832-35 ; 
W. E. H. Lecky, Democracy and Liberty, ed. 1899 ; Livy, Hist. 
Rom. libri qui supersunt ; J. Lydgate, The Dance o, Death, 
1564; London Chamber of Commerce, Report on Secret Com- 
missions, 1899; H. Maine, Popular Government, 1885; T. E. 
May, Constitutional Hist. of England?, 1863-65; Meier-Li sins, 
Att. Prozess, 1883-87, p. 4441.; T. Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, 
Eng. tr. ed. 1894, Rom. Strafrecht, 1809, pp. 865-875; Parlis- 
meotary P (820), Bribery at Elections, 1835 (547); Plutarch, 
Lycurgus ; W. Rein, Criminalrecht der Rómer, peii na 
A. F. Rndorfi, Rom. Rechtsgesch. (ed. 1859), ii. 309; W. Smith, 
Dict. of Ant. 1890-91, 8.9. * Ambhitus' and * Decasmus’; ed. of 
Bacon'e Worka by J. Spedding (vol, vili.), R. L. Ellis, and D. D. 
Hasth (1857-74); J. F. Stephen, Hist. of Criminal Law, 1883, 
Digest of Criminal Law, 1877; J. Stowe, ‘Historical Memo- 
rande,' in J. Gairdner, Tres 15th Cent. Chronicles, 1880; 
W. Stubbs, Constitutional History of England4, 1883-90; 
Thucydides, Hist. of the Peloponnesian War; J. Whiston, 
a Englanda Calsmities, 1696,’ in Harl. Misc., 1808-1813, vol. vi. ; 
A. W. Zumpt, Das Criminalrecht der rim, Republik, 1865-89, 
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COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Intro- 
ductory).—By cosmogony is meant the theory of 
the origin 2 the universe. The existence of a 
developed cosmogony seems to be characteristic of 
a somewhat advanced degree of thought. Among 
the Australians, for example, such careful observers 
as Spencer, Gillen, and Howitt record no cosmo- 
gonic myths, and ths Sonth Amcrican Indians and 
even the Finns have but scanty legends of this 
type. On the other hand, the Polynesians and 
North American Indian stocks have cosmogonies 
of considerable elahoration. The reason for this 
deficiency in certain parts of the world evidently 
lies in the amount of abstract thonght required for 
the development of a cosmogony ; for, though the 
existence of living heings, especially those of 
human kind, presents a creation problem which 
even primitive man endeavours to solve in many 
ways dr before attempting to account for the 
beginning of the universe, these solutions do not 
come, strictly speaking, within the scope of cos- 


Indian (H. J. JACOBI), p. 155. 

Iranian (L. H. GRAY), p. 161. 

apanese (M. REVON), p. 162. 

. Jewish (H. LoEWE), p. 167. 
exican and S, American (R. LowIE), p. 168. 

Muhammadan (S. LANE-POOLE), p. 174. 
Polynesian (L. H. GRAY), p. 174. 
Roman (I. F. BURNS), p. 175. 
Teutonic (S. G. YOUNOERT), p. 176. 
Vedic. —See VEDIC RELIGION. 


mogony, but rather within that of creation (g.v.). 
Yet it must he remembered that at least the rudi- 
ments of cosmogonic ideas may exist among tribes 
which ars not now known to entertain them. 
further element of difficulty is introduced into the 
stndy of primitive cosmogonies hy the unconscious 
absorption of foreign elements derived from Chris- 
tian missionaries, just as is the case with legends 
of the Flood. 

Thronghout all cosmogony run certain hasal 
principles, and it is also noteworthy that legends 
of this character, at first discordant and contradic- 
tory, gradually hecome harmonized and unified 
with the progress of religious speculation. Cos- 
moe onig myths, almost without exception, seek to 

plain the creation of the world from the fewest 
possible elements. Among the Babylonians, where 
at least two divergent systems of cosmogony may 
be traced, the primal element of the universe was 
water, symbolized and ruled by Tiamat, the 
personification of ‘chaos,’ until she was slain by 
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the god Mardnk. This cosmic ocean recurs in 
other systems as well, BORNE in sume of the 
Hindn cosmogonies and in tho Figyptian legend of 
the Creation. Yet in various party of tbe Nile 
Valley different cosmogonias wert held; at Ele- 
phantine it was bolicved that Khnum had made 
the cosmic egg trom the mud ol the Nile; while st 
Memphis, Diah was snid to have carved the earth, 
like a statue, into its present form. Among the 
Greeks, with thor hig uy developed philosophic 
and abstract thought, a large number of cosmo- 
gonies were devised, the prime component of the 
universe being oceun, sccurling to Homer; earth, 
according to Hesiod ; sir, according to Epimenides ; 
ether, according to the rhapsodic cosmogony ; 
water and earth, according to Hieronymus and 
Hellanicus ; water and slime, according to Athena- 
goras; and water, according to Thales. The Greek 
cosmogonies may be divided into three classes: 
those beginning with a spiritual principle, as Zeus ; 
those beginning with an abstract principle, as 
Chaos, Time, and Night; and those beginning 
with a material principle, such as water, earth, 
and ether. Of these, the third category is doubt- 
less the most primitive, although even the Hesiodic 
cosmogony is so highly developed that it is a 
system of philosophy rather n of religion. 
An almost equal degree of speculative thought 
appears in the earliest record of India’s cosmo- 
gony. The late 129th hymn of the tenth book 
of the Rigveda describes the ‘That,’ or abstract 
universe, as fired with inward meditation that 
resulted in the creative Kama, which corresponds 
Bel and curiously with the cosmogonic Eros 
efthe Greeks. Other Yedi hymns vaguely ascribe 
the creation of the world to various deities, while 
a late hymn of the Rigveda (x. 90) declares that 
the world was formed from the different members 
of the body of a giant. In the later development 
of Hindu thought the universe is the creation of 
Brahma (or of Prajapati or some other All-God), 
while the universe itself is conceived &s & cosmic 
egg—a legend as early as the Br&ahmanas, and re- 

ing the cosmic egg of Egypt, the Polynesian 
ereation-myths, and the Greek Orphie mysteries. 
It is also noteworthy that creation is ascribed to 
sexual congress in cosmogonies so diverse as the 
Hindu, Maori, and Taoist. 

The Greek and Hindn cosmogonies may be 
termed guasi-philosophic, while fhe Babylonian 
erestion-myth is rather one of opposition. In the 
lranian legend of the origin of the universe the 
same element of opposition appears, and at the same 
time it may possibly illustrate the bond whieh 
links the two. The earliest form of the legend is 
marked by a conflict between Ormazd and Ahriman, 
and the entire cosmic process is a series of bene- 
ficent, creations by the former and of maleficent 
counter-creations by the latter, thus affording an 
analogue, in a certain sense, with the conflicts of 
the children of Papa and Rangi in the New Zealand 
ereation-myth. t a later period, however, philo- 
sophie speculation evolved the doctrine of * bound- 
less time,’ from which both Ormazd and Ahriman, 
represented by Light and Darkness in Maniche- 
ism, were sprung. It is clear that this unitarian 
tendency is a later development; and if one may 











argue from analogy it would seem that the earliest | 


Greek cosmogony, instead of being philosophic like 
the Hesiodie version, was based on opposition, as 
Hesiod's account itself seems in places to imply. 
The order of creation naturally varies in different 
coamogonic legends. In one of the numerous 
systems of Egyptian cosmogony the primal spirit 
and primal matter co-exist from af etemity in 
indissolnhle union. The primal spirit longs to 
create, thus recalling the Cosmic Desire (Kama, 
"Epws) of the Hindu and Greek systems. This 
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results in motion of the primal material, whome 
basal qualities thus becorae visible. With the mc 
of one of thera the cosmic egg is formed, from 
which arises Ré, the goa of light, who forms the 
world and all that it contains. In the Iranian 
account, as given by the Bundahin, the order of 
earthly creation is sky, stars, moon, sun, land, 
sea, river, plants, animals, and man. A certain 
similarity with the Greek cosmogonies, as re- 
presented by Hesiod, is shown in the Germanic 
version given by the Voluspa, in that the creation 
of the gods, to which the Babylonian creation 
tablets also refer, is elaborately described. The 
basal elements are primeval time, Ginnungaga 

(which corresponds, in many respects, to the qeu 
Chaos), and primeval matter. The gods Odin, 
Hoenir, and Pn raise aloft the sun and moon (or 
the earth) After this Midhgardh, the home ef 
mankind, is built; the plants are produced hy the 
warmth of the southern sun; 1: seasons Are 
ordained. The home of the gods is then built, and 
the three Norns, or Fates, appear, while the cos- 
mogony closes witirthe creation of dwarfs and men. 
In this leat Skieni ths onsite age, Bich 20 
prominent a part in many creation is re- 
placed by the cosmie tree, which is, at least to a 
certain extent, paralleled by the golden lotus of 
the Hindu Puranas. e E 

A curiously isolated cosmogony is found im 
Chinese Taoism, which derives the four séasons 
from the conjunction of the male and female prin- 
ciples Yang and. Yin. The four seasons, in their 
turn, produce the eight kwa, or phenomena of 
Nature, which are t source of the universe. 
Equally isolated is the general type of the North 
American Indian cosmogony, which is essentially 
one of o ition. It the prior existence 
of ge Velo feat ir dins In this 
world dwelt the gods, who gradually came into 
conflict with each other, and in the struggle all, 
with a few exceptions, were ormed into those 
objects, both animate and inanimate, to which 
they were in disposition most closely akin, thus 
giving rise to beasts, birds, reptiles, trees, rocks, 
and everything else. Meanwhile, the divinities 
who had escaped metamorphosis departed to other 
regions, the present world being occupied by 
American Indians. . 

In entire keeping with the late development 
of cosmogony and iis pre-eminently philosophic 
character, there is almost no instance of an ethical 
import being attached te it. Few ples seem 
to have thought of a design fe: which the world 
fe Iranians, however, 


atical On the other hand, the keenest E EE 
of antiquity, the Hindus, evolved the i 
as the Ro even though but vaguely, declaring 
in a late hymn (x. 72. 2): ‘in the primal age of the 
gods being was born of non-being ` (devänam purve 
yuge satah sad ajayata). 

LryxRaATURE.—Franz Lukas, Die Grundbegriffe in den Kosmo- 
gonen der alien Volker Geipeig, 1898); Chantepie de lz 
Saussaye, Lehrbuch der Relijionsgesch.$ (2 vols.. Tübingen, 
1905) Lovs H. GRAY. 


COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (North 
American).—1. Athapascan family (widely distri- 
buted m many tribes from Hudson’s Bay to the 
Pacific): —The Athapascans of the North-west 
attribute the phenomena of creation Lo a raren, 
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whose eyes were fire, whose glances were lightning, 
and the clapping of whose wings was thunder. On 
his descent to the ocean, the earth instantly rose, 
and remained on the surface of the water. From this 
being, also, the Athapascans traced their descent.! 
Yetl by name, it saved their aucestors from the 
flood, and succaured them by bringing them fire 
from heaven. It probably sprang, with the Mexi- 
can god Quetzalooatl, from some common original 
form. The more eastern Athapascans believe their 
ancestors to have sprung from a dog, probably an 
eponymons totemio being. 

2. Iroquolan family (Hurons, Mohawka, Oneidas, 
eto., situated from the St. Lawrence to the Roan- 
oake, and the Cherokees in Eastern Tennessee), — 
The Iroquois tribes believe in a similar myth. 
Their original female ancestress fell from heaven. 
There was as yet no land to receive her, bnt pres- 
ently it ‘suddenly bubbled up under her feet, and 
waxed bigger, so that ere long a whole country 
was perceptible’? Some Iroquois tribes, however, 
believed that amphibious animals, such as the 
otter, beaver, and musk-rat, beholding her de- 
scent, hastened to dig up sufficient earth from 
beneath the waters to provide her with an island 
npon which she might dwell.® Several Irognois 
tribes regarded a mountain near the falls of the 
Oswego River in New York State as the locality 
in which their forefathers originated, and the name 
of the Oneida (‘People of the stone’) is held to 
indicate some such relationship. 

3. Algonquian family (formerly distributed over 
an area embracing a space from Newfoundland to 
the Rockies, and from Churchill River on the north 
to Pamlico Sound on the sonth).—The words for 
‘light’ and ‘rabbit’ in the Algonguian tongue are 
the same, so that Manibosho or Michabo, the sun, 
their creative agency, has become confounded by 
them with the rabbit. The myth relates that one 
day, when Michabo was hunting, the wolves which 
he used as dogs entered a great lake, and disappeared 
there. He entered the lake to rescue them, but it 
rose suddenly, overflowed its banks, covered the 
land, and des edtheworld. Michabo dispatched 
the raven to find a piece of earth wherewith to re- 
build the land; bnt, after having searched every- 
where, the bird returned, and reported that it conld 
find none. Then he ordered the otter to dive for 
some, but the animal returned to the snrface with- 
ont ang, At lasthe sent down the musk-rat, which 
returned with a smali plece, which sufficed for 
Michabo to re-create the solid earth as it now 
stands. The trees having lost their branches, he 
shot arrows at their bare trunks, and the arrows 
became new limbs. He then avenged himself upon 
the malevolent beings who had caused the flood, 
and married the musk-rat, by whose aid he peopled 
the world. 

4. Muskho family (Creeks, Choctaws, 
Chickasaws, Seminoles, eto., confined chiefly to 
the Gulf States east of the Mississippi). + The 
Mnskhogees believe that before the ation & 
great body of water alone was visible. Over the 

ry waste two pigeons flew to and fro, and at 
last espied a blade of grass rising above the surface. 
Dry land gradually followed, and the mainland and 
islands took their present shapes. In the centre of 
the hill Nunne Chaha was the house of Esaugetuh 
Emissee, the ‘ Master of Breath,’ who moulded the 
first man from the clay which surrounded his abode. 
The waters still covered the earth, so that he was 
compelled to build a great wall to dry the mud- 
fashioned men upon. When the soft mud had hard- 
ened into flesh and bone, he directed the waters to 


1 Mackenzie, Hist. of the Fur Trade, 1801, p. 83; Richardson, 
Arctic Lzpedstion, 1851, p. 239. 

2 Soc. Hist. of New York, c. 1650, iv. 130, 

8 Relacion de la Nouvelle France, 1526, p. 101. 


their present places, and gave the dry land to tha 
men whom he had made. Here we cannot doubt 
that the appearance of the two pigeons signifies 
the brooding of the creative epirit upon the waste 
of waters. The similarity of this myth to the 
Creation story of Genesis is most remarkable. 

5. Siouan family (Dakotas, Winnebagoes, Man- 
dans, ete., dwelling on the right bank of the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri valley).—The Mandan branch 
of the Sioux possess a very complete creation-myth, 
which bears a strong resemblance to those of the 
Karaya Indians of the Amazon and the Warrau 
Indians of Guiana. They affirm that the entire 
nation resided in an underground village near a 
great subterranean lake. The roots of a grape- 
vine penetrated to their habitation, and some of 
the more adventurous of them climbed up the vine, 
and were rewarded with a sight of the earth, which 
they coveted because of its richness in fruits and 
the plentifulness of buffalo meat. The pioneers 
returned laden with grapes, the taste of which so 
enchanted the people that they resolved to forsake 
their subterranean dwelling for the delights of the 
upper world. Men, women, and children clam- 
bered up the vine; but, when about half the nation 
had ascended, a corpulent woman who was climb- 
in 2h broke the vine with her vnd and by her 
fall filled np the gap which led to the upper world. 
At death, the Mandans expect to rejoin their fore- 
fathers in their original seat, the good reaching 
the anoient village by way of the lake, which the 
burden of the sins of the wicked will not allow 
them to cross. The cognate Minnetarees had a 
iradition that their original progenitor emerged 
from the waters of a lake, bearing in his hand an 
ear of maize—a typical example of the culture-hero 
myth. As regards the actual creation of the earth, 
ihe Mandans had a vague tradition, resembling 
that of the Muskhogees, concerning the brooding 
of pigeons upon the primeval waste of waters. 

È Californian sub-families.—California was, and 
is now, sparsely peopled by a number of Indian 
tribes belonging to as many as twenty-one distinct 
linguistic families. The mythologies of these tribes 
were, however, very similar to one another, and 
were characterized by unusually well.developed 
and consistent creation-myths, which are perhaps 
best typified by that of the Maidu, formerly sein 
ing in the Sacramento Valley and the adjacent 
Sterra Nevada. Their mythic erg appears to fall 
into a number of periods, each of which is dealt 
with by a group of myths. It is in the first of these 
that their creation-myth makes its appearance, with 
the coming of Kodoyanpe the Creator, and Coyote. 
They discovered the world, and proceeded to place 
it in fitting order for its first inhabitants. 
they made from small wooden images, bnt, as 
they engaged in violent conflict, they were meta- 
morphosed into animals. Kodoyanpe conceived an 
antipathy to Coyote, whose evil desires clashed with 
his beneficent wishes, and resolved upon his destrne- 
tion. In this he was assisted by a being known as 
*the Conqueror,' who destroyed many monsters and 
evil beings which later would have endangered the 
life of men who were yet unborn. In the last scene 
of the cosmic drama Kodoyanpe is defeated b 
Coyote, and takes his fight warda whith 
shows, at least, that he is not a sun-god. The 
Indians then spring from the places where the 
small wooden figures of the ' first people’ had been 
buried. Unlike most American creation-myths, 
this is a veritable creative act, not a mere re-con- 
struction of the universe. In the beginning was 
only the great prinieval waste of waters upon which 
Kodoyaupe and Coyote dropped in a canoe. Of 
the origiu of these supernatural beings the Maidu 
were ignorant; but & neighbouring people, the 
Achomawi, pnshed their cosmogonic legend much 
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further back. According to them, at first there 
existed only the shoreless sea and the clear EE 
A small cloud appeared therenpon, which gradually 
increased in size, and then condensed until it be- 
came the silver-grey fox, the Creator. Then arose 
a fog, which, condensing, became Coyote. The 
Ashochimi of California told of the drowning of 
the world so that no man escaped. But, when the 
waters retired, the Coyote went forth and planted 
the feathers of various birds, which grew into the 
various tribes of men.! 

7. Chinookan family (a distinct family, forman y 
dwelling on Columbia River).—The creation-myt 
of the Chinooks is practically the same as that of 
the Maidu, and relates how Italapas, the Coyote, 
encountering a heavy surf at a place called Got’at, 
was afraid that he might be drifted away, and 
threw sand upon the surf, saying, ‘This shall be a 
prairie, and no surf. The future generations shall 
walk on that prairie.” The Chinookan mythology 
is rich in myths of the other world, and in cosmo- 
gonic sun-, moon-, and star-myths, which are dealt 
with at length in art. CHINOOKS. 

8. Caddoan family (Pawnees, Kichai, Wichita, 
ete., dwelling in Nebraska and Arkansas).—The 
Caddo believed that they came originally from the 
under world, and related that the first individual 
to emerge into the light of day was an old man, 
carrying in one hand fire and a pipe, and in the 
other a drum. He was followed his wife with 
corn and pumpkin-seed. They spoke of a creator, 
Atius Tirawa, intangible and omnipotent, whose 
house was the heavens, and whose messengers were 
the eagle and the buzzard. He it was who called 
sun, moon, and stars into being, and ordered them 
their various circuits.? D 

9. Shoshonean family (Hopi or Moqui, Coman- 
ches, ete., inhabiting a tract from Oregon to Texas, 
and from Nevada to Colorado).—The Shoshonean 
stock had originally no conception of a Great Spirit. 
They speak of the earth as always having existed, 
and of the human race as having emerged through 
an opening in the earth called the Sipapu, which was 
identified with the Grand Caüon of the Colorado. 
The dead they suppose to retorn to the nnder world. 
The Sky-father and Earth-mother they hold as re- 
sponsible for the upkeep of the universe. 

10. Pueblo Indians of New Mexico (Zufiis, ete.). 
—The Zuüis believe that the Creator —Awonawi- 
lona, Maker and Container of all—existed before 
the beginning of time, in the darkness which knew 
no beginning. He then conceived within himself, 
and, projecting his creative thonghts into the void 
of night, evolved fogs potent with growth. He 
next took upon himself the form of the Sun, the 
father of men, who thus came into being, and by 
whose light and brightness the cloud-mists resolved 
themselves into water, gradually evolving into the 

rimeval sea. Then fom his flesh, *outdrawn 

om the surface of his person,' he made the seed 
of two worlds, and feenndated the sea therewith. 
By the heat of his rays green scums formed, which 
became the *Fourfold containing Mother-earth,’ 
and the *All-covering Father-sky.' Terrestrial 
life sprang from the embraces of these, and they 
separated. These twain were described as * trans- 
mutable at thought, manifesting themselves in any 
form at will as dancers may by mask-making' 
(Cushing, op. ‚eit. 379 f£.) Then, from the lowest 
of the four wombs of the world, the seed of men 
and living things took form and grew, until the 
lowest cave or womb grew over-full of living and 
half-finished creatures, men among them, and the 
press became so great that Poshaiyankya, the 


1 Stephen Powers, Indian Tribes of California, Washington, 
1877, p. 200. . 

2 G. B. Grinnell, in JA FL, 1893, p. 118. 

3 F. H. Cushing, ' Zuñi Creation Myths,’ in 15 RBEW, 1896. 


wisest and foremost of men, arising from the 
nethermost sea, obtained egress from the first 
world-cave through such a dark and narrow patlı- 
way that movement was difficult. Alone did 
Poshaiyankya come from one cave to another into 
this world, then island-like, lying amidst the 
world-waters, vast, wet, and unstable. He souglt 
and found theSun-father, and entreated him to de- 
liver the men and the creatures from that nether- 
most world. In another variation of the legend 
the people were delivered by one Janauluha, a 
master magician, who, bearing a staff plumed 
and covered with feathers, guided imprisoned 
humanity upward to the light. He then created 
birds of shining plumage, the raven and the 
macaw, who were the spirits of winter and sum- 
mer, and the totems of the two original clans of 
men. 


Less reg, fo addition to the works cited in the article, see 
A. Bastian, Vorgeschichtliche Schüpfungslieder, Berlin, 1898 ; 
de Charencey, ‘Le Deluge d’aprés les traditions indiennes de 
l'Amérique du Nord,’ in Revus Américaine, vol. i. 

LEWIS SPENCE. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Baby- 
lonian).— The cosmology generally accepted in 
Babylonia had its origin at Eridu, the primitive 
seaport of the country, on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf. Here the land was constantly growing 
through the deposition of silt, and the Geller con- 
sequently arose that the earth had originated in 
the same way. The water of ‘the great deep, 
accordingly, came to be regarded as the primordial 
element out of which the universe was generated. 
The ‘Deep’ was identified with the Persian Gulf, 
which was conceived as encircling the earth, and 
as such was called the Ndru Marratu, the * Bitter’ 
or ‘Salt River.’ On its inner bank in the extreme 
north was ‘the Mountain of the World,’ on which 
the dc rested and the gods had their seat. An 
early Babylonian map of the world (Cuneiform 
Texts, xxi. 48) places at certain distances from 
one another on the onter bank a number of nagé, or 
“coastlands,’ which, however, seem to owe their 
origin to the discovery of the existence of countries 
beyond the region of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
made subseqnently to the period when the primi- 
tive system of cosmology first became an article of 
belief. In one of the islands off the months of the 
Euphrates and Tigris the Babylonian Paradise was 
located, where the Chaldean Noah and other ancient 
heroes were supposed to dwell. 

Apu, ‘the Deep,’ belonged to the orderly frame- 
wi: of Nature ; the waters of the annual inunda- 
tion which irrigated the Babylonian plain poured 
into it, and the trading vessels which brought 
wealth and culture to Eridu passed over its bosom. 
Hence it became the home of Ea, the culture-god 
of Eridu ; his palace was within it, and his throne, 
Du-azagga, ‘the holy mound,’ was identified with 
an island which had been formed on the eastern 
side of the Gulf.  Bnt there was another aspect 
under which the watery element could be regarded ; 
the thunderstorm and the whirlwind rose out of the 
Gulf, carrying destruction in their path, and the 
deep itself had once burst its bonds and destroyed 
mankind with & deluze. Under this destructive 
and anarchic aspect the watery element was known 
as Tiamtu or Tiamat (Heb. Téhóm), which was 
mythologically pictured as a dragon, the enemy 
of the gods of E and law. While Apśn, the 
Deep, had been the origin of all things in the 
present orderly universe, Tiamät was a yet older 
principle, whose anarchie waters still existed be- 
yond the limits of the universe, in the waters above 
the firmament and the waters below the earth and 
sea, which were always ready to break forth once 
more as soon as the barriers of Jaw that confined 
them were removed. The conception of Tiamät 
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ED emanated from Nippur in northern 
bylonis, and was harmonized with difficulty 
with the cosmology of Eridu (Sayce, Religions of 
Ancient Egypt ana Babylonia, pp. 376, 377). 

The cosmological beliefs of Eridu are embodied 
in a bilingual (Sumerian and Babylonian) poem, 
discovered by Pinches (JRAS, 1891, pp. 393-408), 
which, however, in its present form has been much 
modernized by the introduction of lines referring 
to Babylon and the other chief cities of later 
Babylonia, and the substitution of Merodach, the 
god of Babylon, for Ea, the god of Eridu. The 
original version began as followe: 

* No holy house, no house of the goda in a holy place had as 

yet been built, 

No reed had grown, no tree been plaoted, 

No bricka been made, no hrick-monld formed, 

No house been built, no city founded, 5 

No city built, no man (adam) made to stand npright ; 

The deep was uncreated, Eridu unbullt, 

The seat of ita holy house, the house of the gods, unerected : 

All the earth was ses, 

While within the sea was a current ' (literally ‘ watercourse,’ 
pifannu). 

Then we are told how 

* [Ea] tied (reeds) together to form a weir in the water, 

e made dust and mixed tt with the reede of the weir, 
That the gods might dwell in the seat of their well-being ; 
The cattle of the field (Edinnu), the living creatures io the 

field, he created ; 
The Tigris and Euphrates ha made and set them In their 


piace, 
Giving them names, 
Moss and seed-plant of the msreh, rush and reed he created, 
He crested ths green herh of the feld, 
The woe and Miseni ue dif cin d ite 
6 cow an young, ‚the an oung, 
the lamb of the ad P SS eh 

Of far later date ls the so-called Epic of Creation, 
which is really a h in honour of Merodach and 
his overthrow of Tiam&t and the powers of chaos. 
As this involved the creation of the existing world, 
the poem is prefaced by an account of the origin of 
the universe as it was conceived in the schools. 
The cosmology is frankly materialistic, abstract 
principles taking the place of the gods who are 
themselves the offspring of the pri les, in 

nt bontradiction of the rest of the Epic, in 
which the god Merodach appears ss the creator. 
The Semitic idea of generation is invoked in order 
to explain the creation, which thus becomes a, pro- 
cess of evolntion, the old animistic objects of 
Sumerian worship being introduced to form the 
links in the chain of development. Water remains 
the primordial element, but an attempt is made to 
reconcile the antagonism between the two concep- 
tions of this element, according as it is regarded 
as anarchic or as under the dominion of law, by 
making Apsu (the Deep) and Tiamat (the watery 
chaos) complementary principles whose union re- 
sulted in starting the evolutionary process. The 
first lines of the Epio run thus: 

* When above unnamed was the heaven, 

(Ara) earth below by a name was uncalled, 

MH (the deep) in the beginning (rist2) being their begetter, 
f di the flood (Mammu) of TismAt the mother of them all, 
waters were embosomed together (in one place), 

But no reed had been harvested, no EE B 
At that tims the gods had not appeared, any one (ot them) 
24 no name were they called, no destiny [wos fixed]. 
en were the goda created In tha mldst of [heaven 7], 
Lakhmu and Lakhamu appeared [tha first]. 
The ages multiplied, they... = 
Anser and Kisar (the E and Lower Firmaments) were 
created ... 
Long were the days, forth came . . . 
Anu the [Bel and Ea].* 

The cosmogony of the Epio is reproduced by 
Damascius, a contemporary of Justinian (de Prim. 
Princip. 125 [p. 384, ed. Kopp, 1826]). 

‘The Babylonlana,' he saya, ‘like the reet, of the barharinns, 
pass over ín silence the one punoi le of the universe and cone 
stitute two, Tavthé (Tiamát) and Apasón (Apdu) making 
Apaeön the huaband of Tavthé, and SE her “the 
mother of the gods.” And from these proceeds an on ës otten 
son Méymia, which, I coocelve, ia no other than the Intelligihle 
world (vonrb« xdeuos) proceeding from the two priaciples. om 
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them also another progeny la derived, Lakhé nnd Lnkhoa 
Wert in the MSS Into Dakhé, Dakhos) ; and ngnin a third, 

lssaró and Aesóros; from which last three others proceed, 
Anos and Illillos (corrupted into Illinos) and Aos. And of Aoa 
and Davké (Damkina) ia born a son called Béloa (Bel-Merodach), 
who, they say, is the fabricator of the world.’ 

Here Mummu, ‘the flood’ or chaos, who is 
identified with Tiamät in the cuneiform text, 
becomes the son of Tiamát and Apéu, and is 
accordingly explained by Damascins ae the ideal 
world—that is to eay, the world as it existe in the 
mind before it is realized externally. Buch an 
explanation, however, is excluded by the Epic, 
where Mummn would rather correspond with the 
‘darkness’ which in Gn 1? is said to have been 
* npon the face of the deep.’ 

ecording to the Baby Sian legend, the appear- 
ance of the gods of light and order was followed b 
the revolt of TiamAt (or, as it would seem, accord- 
ing to another version, of ApSu). But the powers 
of darkness and chaos were overthrown by Bel- 
Merodach, who ent Tiam&t in two, and stretched 
the sky across one of the two halves, thus prevent- 
ing the waters which were in her veins from break- 
ing forth again, while the other half was similarly 
confined under the earth and sea, the springs of 
which it feeds. The conqueet of Tiamät was fol- 
lowed by the creation of man, who was brought 
into existence in order to build temples and altars 
and offer sacrifices and prayers to the gods. The 
world, however, had to be prepared for the recep- 
tion of man by fixing the movements of the celestial 
luminaries, and eo regulating the sacred calendar, 
and then by creating plants and animals which 
could be offered or used in the service of the temple. 
The heavenly bodies had existed before the war 
with Tiamát, since the deities with whom they 
were identified had been the offspring of the trinit: 
or triad of Ann, En.lil, and ae Indeed, Bel- 
Merodach himself was originally a Sun-god. 

In the Epic, allusion is made to another system 
of cosmology, which ascribed the universe to the 
creative word. Merodach is described as destroy- 
ing and creating by his word alone, and so provin 
his fitness to destroy the forces of anarchy an 
create a world that E be governed by law. 

Another system of cosmology was that which 
emanated from Nippur (now Nifer) in northern 
Babylonis. In this Tiamát, the dragon of the 
subterranean waters of chaos, was the elementary 

rinciple, the earth having risen out of it in the 
lm of a mountain. The brood of chaos, com- 
posite creatures who belonged to a first and im- 
perfect ‘creation, continued to exist in the dark 
undergrdund, which was also the dwelling-place 
of the ghosts and demons of night. How the 
world-mountain was helieved to have been formed 
we do not yet know. At the Syrian Hierapolis 
(Membij) the waters of the deluge of the Babylonian 
Sisythes were believed to have drained off into a 
cavern beneath the temple, which was accordingly 
kept securely closed, and Simi, the daughter of 
the supreme god Hadad, was said to have put an 
end to the attacks of a demon by filling the pit in 
which the moneter lived, with the water of the 
sea (Cureton and Renan, in Pitra, Spicilegium 
Solesmense, ii. p. xliv). 

Lrreraturs.—H. Gunkel, Schöpfung und Chaos (1895); A. H. 
Sayce, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as illus- 
trated by the Religion of the Ancient Babylonians (1877), ch. vi., 
and Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia (1902), pt. n. ch. 


vl. ; L. , RK ng, The Seven Tablets of Creation (1002); M. 
Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens und Ässyriene, Giessen, 1909 


H. SAvCE. 


A. 
COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Bud-, 


dhist)—1. Preliminary notes.— 


(1) In the earllest times, apeculationg on the universe were 
apparently regarded aa wrong. We may recall the attitude of 
the Buddha towarda poU doctrines o! the infinity or non- 
infinity of the world (aee Aanoartıcıam [Buddhist], vol. i p. 221), 
and his efforte to give a moral or psychological meaning to 
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the researches of natural science: when a monk wants to know 
where the material elements (earth, water, etc.) stop In their 
extent, the Buddha explains, hy way of answer, how people are 
delivered from desire aud froin existence. Obvioue y that is 
where the problem lies; the exterior world, In fact, exiats only 
as long aa oue ia conscious of it (Digha, i. 215).1 N 

It is probable that a large number of Buddhists, 
imbued with the ‘moralism’ of their master, 
avoided frivolous curiosities,— * non-Buddhist' 
‘mundane’ disciplines (Jokdyata),?—-and were 
content with denying, ou the one hand, a supreme 
personal creating power (a lord, /$vara), against 
the theists, the Brahmans; and, on the other, the 
innate independent power of things (svabhava), 
against the svabhävavädins, the materialists. The 
formula, ‘The diversity of the world comes from 
the act,’® contains for a well-informed Buddhist 
the Alpha and Omega of the necessary cosmological 
information. h p 

But, long before the time when the Mahäyänist 
books demanded that the learned Buddhist, the 

reaching Bodhisattva, must have a knowledge of 
ay sciences,‘ a Buddhist cosmology was formed, 
constituting a very well developed collection of 
various opinions and systematizations; and, in 
fact, accurate information on cosmological ques- 
tions seems to have heen as ancient as the state- 
ments defending or ridiculing the speculations of 
this kind which we recalled above. 

Tha alm of the present article is to give an outline of Buddhist 
cosmology, without entering into details (except on a few points 
which have not yet been puhliahed, or are obscure), and with- 
out apending time over variauts. It should prove interesting, 
and BE a for the history of the secte, to study the history 
of the various theories, to distinguish the most ancient 
elements and aspects af them, end to note the succession of 
horrowings, inventiona, aud arrangements. Such a study, 
however, ia possible for only a limited number of the theories ; 
we shall endeavour to pursueit wherever we can wlth prudence. 


(2) Meaning of the word.—‘ Cosmology’ seems to 
be the most accurate translation of lokaprajitapti, 
‘world-teaching,’ a term denoting that part of 
the Sarvästivädin Abhidharma (‘summaries and 
systematization of matters of doctrine’ [see 
ABHIDHAMMA, vol i. p. 19]) which deals with 
cosmological problems—the origin, arrangement, 
and destruction of the universe.’ 

But the lokaprajiiapti deals also with questions 
that we do not include as cosmological: the 
Buddhists, in fact (at least the Sarvastivadins), 
distinguish two ‘worlds’ (Zoka)—the bhajanaloka, 
*receptacle-world,'* the universe as the abode of 
beings (sattva) and the sattvaloka, ‘world of 
beings,’ i.e. the mass of living beings. There are, 
accordingly, two lokaprajiapti, the first a ' cosmo- 
logy,’ the second a * zoology’ (sattva = for)? 

There are, naturally, close connexioas between these two 
' worlds,’ for the first is made for the second, belug created and 
arranged to form a shelter for it. The whole of demonology, 
anthropology, and theology (i.s. pantheology) is connected with 
cosmology. Although it is difficult to separate the two, we 
shall give special prominenca to tha facts considered hy our 
sources as relating to tha ‘receptacle-world ' (bhüjanaloka); e.g., 
the abodes of the gods, the leugth of their lives, the dimensions 





1 Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, London, 1899, 1. 280; 
ct. the ' foolish questions’ in Melinda, p. 295 (SBE xxxvi. 153). 

2 Rhys Davids, op. cit. i 168, aud Bendall's review in 
Atheneum, June 30th, 1900; also Stkgdsamuchchaya, p. 192, 7. 

3 Karmajam lokavaichitryam (Abhidharmakoéa, iv. st. 1). 
On karma as the cause af the universe, see art. KARMA. 

5 e.g. Bodhisattvabhümt, ch. viii. 

© This last part, tha destruction of the universe, has been 
treated iu the art. AoEs op THE WORLD (Buddhist), vol. i. p. 189. 
The Abhidharma of the Pali language does not seem to includa 
any lokapafifiatti. 

Thia expression does not appear to exist in Pāli, where we 
find sarkkaraloka, * material world’ (including trees, etc.) (see 
Childers, Dict. of tha Pali Language, London, 1876, p. 453), and 
okdsnloka (=avaküsalcke), *room-world.' Spence Hardy (see 
Childers, p. 299) translates ‘the world of apace,’ ‘the far- 
extended vacuum’ (sea Visuddhimagga, vil. [. PTS, 1891-3, p. 


89). 

Pme pudgala paññatti, which constitutes one of the sections 
of the Pali Abhidharma (J PTS, 1888), is the enumeration and 
definition of the various categories af ‘individuals,’ ‘noble 
individuals’ (aryapudgalas), etc., from the moral standpoint, 
particularly from the paint of view of their progress in the 

way' of nirvóna (J PTS, 1905, p. 133). 





of their hodisa, aud thelr * non-embryogeny ' are ' cosinological,” 
while their psychology and the right they LE ot do not 
posseus tothe exercise of virtue are‘ zoologica ' (uttoulaukika) 
The beings, likewise, In one and the satne class, inhabiting the 
seine part of the * receptacle-world,' may differ in their method 
of generation; men, serpent-dragons, and garudas (mythic 
birds) are not slwaye born from the womb or tbe egg; the 
chakrovertin kioga (see art, ÜHARKAVARTIN, vol. lii. p. 8861.) 
ape gods far more than men, etc.—nooe of this is coamo- 

EN evertheless, in order to understand the cosmo- 
logical system, we must know the main lines of 
the distribution of beings (sattvaloka). There are 
(1) ‘immaterial’ beings, who form the ‘immaterial’ 
category (dhätu), the árüpya ; they are nowhere; 
they have no place in the ‘receptacle-world’ (but 
see below, 8 8) ; (2) beings called ‘material’ (rzp?n),! 
but of a subtle material; they inhahit the higher 
part of the ‘receptacle-world,’ Ge, the räpadhätu, 
or ‘material category or region,’ according as we 
regard the beings or their habitation (see $ 7) ; and 
(3) material beings, of grosser substance the lower 
they are in the ecale, living in & world of grona 
material, concupiscent (kämävachara, kämabhuj, 
kämaprabhävita), and subjeet to sensual and 
especially sexual desire (men alone are capable of 
continence, sa7vara, in this respect) ; these beings 
occupy the lower part of the ‘receptacle-world,’ 
the E or ‘concupiscence category or 
region.'? 

On the otber hand, beings are divided into five 
categories, two d and three bad, called gati, 
* destinies,’ ‘ kinds of existence,’ themselves further 
subdivided into numerous sub-gatis: (1) the gods 
(devas) of three classes, according as they con- 
stitute the first dhatu (four kinds), or inhabit the 
second dhätu (sixteen kinds and sixteen ‘places,’ 
dvdsa), or inhabit the third dhätu, the kamadhätu 
(six kinds and six ‘places’) (see below, § 6); (2) 
men, who are allotted four places, the four con- 
tinents (see below, § 4); (3) ghosts (pretas), one 
place [see below, § 5 (ili.)}; (4) animals, one place 
[see below, § 5 (ii.)); and (5) the damned, eight 
places: eight hells [see below, § 5 (i.)). According 
to this division, there would be twenty places in 
the kamadhatu. Indeed, it is not at all a satis- 
factory division,® for there are numerous categories 
of beings whe have no place in it, notably the 


asuras. 

Many treatises, some of them of ancient date, regard the 
asuras as a sixth gati, placing them between men and ghosta 
(see JPTS, 1889, p. 105 [this is the opinion of the Andhakas 
and several UttarGpathakas]; Burnouf, Lotus, 1852, p. 309 
{SBE xxi. 7]; Pitäputrasamägamsa, ad Bodhicharydvatara, ix. 
73; J PTS, 1884, p. 158, atc.) But the authorities on Abhi- 
dharma *(Kathüvatthu, viil.1; theSarvastivadin Sashgitiparydya 
[in JPTS, 1905, p. 102]; Chandrakirti's Paftchaskandhapra- 
karana)’ hold that tbe asuras are nat à gati. Some af them 
have the same colour, pleasures, and leugth of life &s the gods 
or the ghosts, and interma: with them.8 Nevertheless, the 
asuras have a well-defined place or places (see below, § 5 Gei 

As regards the numerous demi-gods, good and bad ge 
vampires (rdkgasas), dragons (nagas), divine hirds (garudas), 
end celestial musicians (gondharvas, ct. Mahdvyutpatti, § 166), 
some of them have a defioite place in hell (demons of torture), 
at the foot of Meru, nr near the deities whose lollowera or 
commensals they are (see below, $ 5 ad fin.); others have the 
position rather of magician-ghosts. Popular mythology had 
shrewd theories concerning them, but they do not appear to 
have much importance in ‘ cosmology ' (lokaprnjfinpti). 

(3) Sources.—The most systematic work on 


Buddhist cosmology is undoubtedly the second 
1 Rupa is usually translated ‘form,’ arüpa, ‘formless,’ and 
nrüpya, ‘formlessness.’ But, although ‘matter’ is far trom 
heiug to ue what rüpa is to the Buddhists, the present writer 
refers the translation ‘matter’ (aee C. A. F. Rhys Davids, 
uddhist Psychology, London, 1900, p. xliii; JP'S, 1884, p. 
271.; Mnhüvyutpattt, $ 101, etc.) 

2 Generally translated "desire-sphere,' but ‘desire’ is in- 
accurate. There is desire, attachwent (ràgn), in the * on of 
matter, but only ‘attachment to life’ (bhavaraga); in the 
‘region of concupiscence’ there is also ‘attachment to sensual 
pleasures' (kimarüäge), * concupiscence.’ 

8 Cf. al-Birüni on ‘the different classes of created beings and 
their names,’ India, tr. Sachau (1910), ch. viii. 

* Buddhaghoga refers to Mnjjkima, i. 73; see Diyha, xxxüi. ; 
Avadàánaésntaka, xli. ; Modhymmnakavrtti, p. 269, 9 aad note. 

5 Tanjur, Jide, xxiv. 

€ See Kathávatthu, loc. cit. ; cf. JPTS, 1884, p. 158. 
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treatise of the Abhidharma (A bhidharmasastra) of 
the Sarvästivädin school, entitled Prajiaptisastra, 
the first section of which is the Lokaprajñapti 
(Tanjnr, Mdo, lxii.; see Takaknsn, JPTS, 1905, 


yi 77, 117, 142). On this section is based the 
bhidharmakose of Vasnbandhu? (ch. iii. st. 1-44 
sattvaloka, 45-102 bhajanaloka), known particularly 
for the commentary of Yasomitra, Abhidharma. 
kosavyakhya.* 

A Tibetan work of the end of the 18th gent., 
E bam l jon-bzan (= Kalpadruma), ed. hy Sarad 
Chandra, Calentta, 1908, refers to the same Abhi- 
dharmakosa, which is quoted by Georgi, Alphadetum 
Tibetanum (Rome, 1762), p. 470, and used, along 
with other Sarvästivädin sonrces and the Chinese 
literature of the two vehicles, hy S. Beal, Catena 
of Buddhist Scriptures (London, 1871), p. 15f., the 
most complete work that we have on the snbject 


as yet. 
he ancient sources (Pali and Skr. ‘Little 


Vehicle’), which are the most interesting of all, 
are somewhat scanty and scattered; they will be 
mentioned ad locum, 

The Pali commentaries have had little attention 
from this point of view. Probably most of the 
information they contain has passed into the works 
of Spence Hardy, Manual of Budhism (London, 
1860), and Legends and Theories of the Buddhists 
(London, 1866). 

2. Foundation of the universe: the ‘great 
elements.’—(a) An important cosmogonical feature 
can be traced in the earliest Bnddhist_texts, and 
is evidently pre-Buddhistie. When Ananda in- 
quires as to the causes of earthqnakes, Bnddha 
answers as follows: ‘This great earth, Ananda, is 
established on water, the water on wind, and the 
wind rests npon espace. And at snch a time, 
Ananda, as the mighty winds hlow, the waters are 
shaken hy the mighty winds as they blow, and by 
the moving water the earth is shaken.’® Another 
sülra relates the questions of the Brahman 
KaSyapa: ‘On what rests the earth?’—‘On the 
circle of water.’ ‘And the circle of water?’—‘ On 
the wind.’ ‘And the wind?’—‘On the ether.’ 
t And the ether?’—‘ You go too far, O Brahman. 
The ether does not rest on anything; it has no 
support'5 (see below, 8 9). 

Y By the kindness of Dr. Cordier, the present writer has been 
enabled to use extracts from this work, for the dvtpas in 
particular (ses below, € 4). Prof. Takakusu eeems to bs 
mistaken when be saye the section does not exist in Obiness 
(rep. 118 of bie art.), 

30n this work see the articles in voi. i. p. 20; Burnout, 
Introduction.2 hist. du bouddhisme indien, Paris, 1844, pp. 
663-674 ff. ; and the article of Takakusu. The present writer ie 
indebted to Mr. F, W. Thomas for a copy of ch. iii. (Tibetan tr.). 

2 This source will be quoted as A. K.V., and tha falio in 
the MS of the ‘Société asiatiqua’ will be given; sometimes 
reference wil be made to the MS of Burnout (Burn.) in tha 
*Bibliothéque nationale.’ “ 

4 The European works most frequently referred to in thie art. 
ara: Warren, Buddhism ín Translations (Cambridge, Mass., 
1890); Bnrnoof, Lotus de la bonne loi (Paris, 1852), and 
Introduction à Thiet. du bouddhisme indien (Paris, 1844); 
Rémusat, Mélanges posthumes (Paris, 1848); Georgi, Alphabetum 
Tibetanum (Rome, 1702), EE Religion des Buddha 
(Berlin, 1857-59); Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet (London, 1895); 
0. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology (London, 1900). 
Bee aleo literature at art, AoEs op THE WORLD (Buddhist). 

5 See Digha, ü. 107 (SBE xi. 45), and cf. Diryavadana, p. 204; 
also Anguttara, iv. 312; Milinda, p. 68 (SBE xxxv. 106); Beal, 
Catena, p. 47. The authorities of Rémusat, Mélanges post. 
humea, p. 701., sometimes add s circle of fire between water 
and wind, and s circle of diamond (where tha relics of the 
Buddhas sre enclosed} between wind and ether. 

9 Quoted in A.K. V., and translated by Burnouf, Introd. p. 
us see SBE xxxv. 108); cf. Madhyamakavrtti, p. 166, n. b; 

hkara, ad Brahmasütras, ut. ii. 4 ; Rämännja, ad tr. iii. 1. For 
the Vedic origins of this notion, spoken of by Burnout, cf. 
Brhadäranyakop. iii. 6; Aitareyabrahmana, xi. 6. 4 : ' The sky 
rests on the air, the air on the earth, the earth on the watars, 
the waters on the rcality (truth, aatya), the reality on tha 
brahman, tha brahman on tha tapas (creative fervour)'; 
Chhandogya, i. 9. V: * It ia the space whence all these creatures 

roceed and into which they again descend’ (see Oltramara, 
héogophie brahmanique, Paris, 1906, 1. 202; Daussen-Geden, 
Phil. of the Upanishads, Edin. 1900, p. 214ff.). 


(b) The Buddhists admit tour ' great elemeota' (mahabhüta),t 
called great because they sre the aubstancs of all msterial 
things; they ars earth, water, fire, and wind, or, as Mrs. Rhys 
Davide ax presses it, sarth-slement, fluid-element, flame-element, 
and air-element (for their spsciflc qualities refereoca nmy be 
made to Dhammasangani, $ 802 [2 0. A. F. Rhys Davids, Bud. 
Psych. p. 241], and to Visuddhimagga, xi. [tr. by Warren, 
op. cit. p. 157], where their functions in tha human hody 
are especially treated. Cf. also Majjhima, i. 185 and iii. 240 
[quoted io 4. K.V., Burn. 42a], and Siksasamuchchaya, p. 244, 
a re-cast of Majjhima, iii. 240). The ‘great elements’ constitute 
the ER *element-matter,' wheoca is derived ' elementary 
matter, ‘dependent matter' (bhautikam rupam, upaddáya 
rüpam), ¢.g. the sanse-organe, in eo far ae they are distinct 
from ‘the eys of flesh,' etc, This kind of matter ia subtle and 
rafined, in contrsdistinction to the elements that ara solid sod 
gross (sükgma, pragita ; auddrika, hina). : 

The common Indiao belief that there is a fifth great element, 
viz. sther on space, ákáfa),3 ie accepted by the Vaibhärikas, 
who quote the sutra mentioned above [2 toi: and it would not 
be difficult to find documentary or logical arguments in their 
favour. [kasa is reckoned a dhätu (a term that often denotes 
‘element’: prthividhátu, 'earthy-element, etc.), and the 
Abhidharma ranka it in the category of rüpa (matter).] But 
tor the Sautrántikas and Mädhysmikas @kéa is simply ‘apace’ 
(not "ether’), ‘void’ (vyoman=sky), not, a thing (artha), but 
eimply the absence of aoything tangihle, that which gives 
place to thiogs, wheoce ite name LE dadätity akagam).3 
Thie ie only 2 name, as the past, nirväna, and the person 
(pudgala) are only names (says s sutra), But tha Buddhists do 
not deny a ‘far extended vacuum,’ eternal, iofinite, not made 
(asarhskrta), the great nooeptity to which, according to the 
materialists (Digha, i. 85; Sarkyutte, iii. 207), the eenses and 
intelligeace return at death. x 

3. The small universe: general notions.— 

We shall ses below (§ 9) that the Buddhists imagined great 
*coemol,’ or 'chiliocosmoi, but we shall first consider Cha 
' small universe,’ the creative unit of these great combinatione, 
which extend to the farthest limits of apace. S 

The starting-point of the ‘small cosmology’ ie 
the old Indian and Brahmanic geogrephical notion : 
in the centre of the world is a great mountain 
(Meru, Sumeru = Himalaya), where the gods 
dwell, and round which the enn moves. To the 
sonth lies India (Jambudvipa) ; to the other sides, 
the other continents. The following is the Buddhist 
description, in its most systematic form (A dhi- 
dharmakosa aud commentary). When the time has 
come for a new creation, after chaos, when every- 
thing is burnt np or ‘volatilized’ (see art. AGES GF 
THE WORLD [Bnddhist], the heaven of Brahma 
appears first of all (and the gods who had heen re- 
born in higher heavens come to he re-born here) ; 
then the heavens of the gods Paranirmitavasa- 
vartins, Nirmänaratis, Tusitas, and Yämas (see 
8 6); next, much lower, come (1) the wind-circle 
(väyumandala), infinite in surface, resting on 
space, and 1,600,000 yojanas (or leagnes) in thick. 
ness.* On this wind-circle, the clond of the 
creation pours a sea of 1,120,000 leagues of golden 
water in a circle of 1,203,450 leagues’ diameter. 
Thie sea, set in motion by the wind, gives (2) the 
water-circle (äpmandala), of 800,000 leagues’ thick- 
ness, and (3) the golden earth EEN 
bhami), which rises to the top like cream on milk, 
320,000 leagues in thickness. The cloud then 
pours on this golden earth gold, precious stones, 


10. A. F, Rhys Davids (op. cit. pp. 166, 197, 205) tranelates 
mahàbhüta ‘ths things-that-have become, die grossen Gewor- 
denen, rà yıyvöneva, & far more scientific term than elementa or 
aroıxeia’; Tae possibly the axpression mahäbhüta ia pre- 
Buddhist, and 1s used in a sensa that la not specificaliy 
Buddhist. What is not matter (rzpa)—thought, etc.—although 
‘becoming’ par excellence, is not bhüta. 

? There is a good summary on @käsa, ‘space’ or ‘ether,’ in 
Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar, Veddnta according to Ramanuja 
(Vianna, 1908), p. 52. Sea also Burnout, Lotus, p. 515; Sloka. 
vürttika, pp. 380, 770 (Chowkhambä Skr. Ser.), tr. pp. 196, 435 
(Bibl, Indica, 1907); Sarad Ohandra, Tib. Dict. (Calcutta, 
1902) p. 425; Sikgasamuchchaya, pp. 249, 323; Madhyama- 
kavrfti, pp. 129, 271, 389, 413, 505, 528; Anguttara, i. 176; 
Majjhima, iii. 241; Kathavatthu, vi. 6. 7; and C. A. F. Rhys 
Davida, op. cit. p. 193 (cf. Visuddhimagga, J PTS, 1801, p. 124, 
and J PT'S, 1884, pp. 27, 29). 

3'Akdéa ia great, since it gives place to the production 
(bhava?) of all rüpa, but it is not a bhüta' (Chandrakirti, 
Pafichaskandhaprekarana, p. 2752). 

4 Certain sources giva the names of the whirlwinds of this 
wind-circle; see Beal, Catena, p. 101; cf. below, p. 137. 
According to Abhidharmakosa, iii. 87, the yojana 28 krosa (= 
the length tha voice can carry) =4000 "arcs' (danda ?) =16,000 
haods (hasta, Le * ouhits") =16,000x 24 Angara (anguli). 
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earth, water, iron, ece., which torm (a) in the 
centre of the system, Mount Meru; (8) eight 
mountains, ur concentric chains of mountains, 
seven of which (o£ guld) are quite near Meru and 
near each ether, while the eighth (of iron) is 
almost a6 the very edge of the system; (c) oceans 
flowing between the concentric mountain-chains ; 
and (d) islands, notably four great islands or 
continents situated wu the largest of the veeans— 
the ‘exterior’ veean, between the 7th and 8th 
mountarus,! VOS S 

'Uhe vatside mountain is called Chakraväla, aud 
this uame is also applied to the entire ‘small 
universe,’ Zukadhitu, or chäturdvipakalokadhätu, 
* teurccatirients-universe." 

Chukravila (uita, "vidu, the Sakwala of Sp. Hardy)=* circle,’ 
“hravelet,' ‘horizon’ (sea É. Senart, Essai sur la légenda dn 
StuddAa 4, Paris, 1382, p. 6 f.). In the northern sourcea there 
ard & vulr-mountsin and a great-cAakraudla-mquntain, 
called ' black mountains' or * time-mountains' (klaparvgta ; aea 
Mahesvara, ad Amarukosa, 8, 2, 2; D Ag, $124; 
Latavistara (Halle, 1902], p 132; Lotus, in SBE xxi 283; 
Sikgdsamuchchaya, p. 248). Pwrhüapa the ‘great chokravula' 
envelops & group of small universes (sea below, A ai, Between 
three universes, which form three tangent circles, there is a 
dark regioa, 'intramundane darkness " (lokünterike), a special 
hali—a cosmic abyss, which recalls the anadrambhanamh tamas, 
‘unsupported, darkness,” of Rigu: L 132. 6, vii 104 S (see 
Diyha, com. on H 12; Sp. Hardy, Lagends, y. 110; Burnaut, 
Lutus, p. 832; and Beal, Catena, p. 64). 


| 


The iron-mountain-range, Chakravála, like the | 


eontinents, rests on the golden earth. It is 312) 
leagues high and 31294 broad, and 312% leagues 
above the level of the exterior ocean which it sur- 
rounds. This ocean is 322,000 leagues in extent,? 
and is bounded on the inner side by the Nemir- 
dhara range (* felly-bearing "), 625 T. es in height 
and breadth, and 312% leagues in projection (above 
the ocean’s level). Then there is an ocean of 1250 
ro pel then Vinataka, ‘inclined,’ 1250 in height 
and breadth, 625 in projection; an ocean of 2500 
leagues; Afvakarne, *horse-ear, 2500; an ocean 
of 5000; Sudarsana, ' beantiful,’ 5000 ; an ocean of 
10,000; Khadiraka, ‘ acacia (?),’ 10,000; an ocean, 
20,000; Inadhara, *plough-pole bearing, 20,000 ; 
an ocean, 40,000; Yugan ra, ‘yoke-bearing,’ 
40,000; an ocean, 80,000; Mount Meru, 160,000 
leagues high, 80,000 leagues above the level of the 
ocean, 80,000 leagues broad, and 320,000 leagues 
in perimeter. The distance, therefore, from the 
axis of Meru to the Chakravàla-mountain is 
600,437'5 leagues; the diameter of the whole is 
1,200,875 (Abhidharmakosa). 

An the order of the mountains, we have followed 
A.E.V., Divyávadána (p. 217), Beal, Eitel (Handbook af Chinese 
Buddhism, London, 1888); there are curious vuriationain Maig- 
ee i e H ; 

Lag, d 246; Vünalthimagja, and Naemijütaka (Jätake, vi. 
125). . a curious discussion in Burnouf, Lotus, p. 844, on the 
commentators on some of these divergencies ; cf. also Sp. Hardy, 
GE 

ou. e.g. ura, Zi tha L Zz 

dhara. ‘The dimensions of the mountain and Er dem 
The Pali documents have, as the starting-point of their calcula- 
tiona, a Meru of 168,000 leagues high, with base 84x84, and 
80,000 above sea-level (ancient source, A Aguttara, iv. 100) ; from 
this, if we adopt s scheme that appears ag classical in all sources, 
we get 42,000 for the first ocean, and the same for the first 
circular chain of mountains, then 21,000. . . . This would give 
& greater total diameter than that which we got according to the 
AbAidAarzakoía. Now, the Pali Jina/arhkára has fnr the dia- 
meter of Chakravila 1,119,440 (Sp. Hardy, Legenda, p. 80, seems 
inaccurate), and the ViruddAimagja bag 1,203,450, i.e. the num- 
her attributed by the Kusa to the water-circle, which, according 
to 4.K.V., exceeds Chakravala by 2575. 

The seven concentri: mountain-rangeg bave the generic name 
of Kuláchata, ‘ principal, noble mountains.’ They are composed 
of gold, being excrescences of the golden eerth. They are ‘like 
walla,’ their height and thickness being equal One may ask, 


ET BE EEE T. 
1 See an excelient map of the Chakravala (100,000 leagues to 
an inch) in Gogerly, Cay oh Buddhism, Coinmbo, 1908. 

a EE legends on this ‘ great ocean’; see Sp. 

ardy, Lege . 121. On the Mahas 
to Samyutta, v. uh g pia SE SE 
The generic name of the seven ‘interior ' oceans is sidanta (? 

Tibetan rol-mtsho, ‘lakes with gentle waves.’ Fnr their edo 
lar names, see Dharmasangraha, $126; Childers, s.v. * Ságaro' ; 
Bp. Hardy, Legenda, p. 84; Rémusat, op. est. p. 80. 
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however, whether they are perpendicular, or, bbe yur moui- 
tains, inciined, The answer us that tbey are really s De 
brouder at the bass (3. E Ki I5 is uot clear whether (Dey ere 
circular or form squares They are often represented square, 
Lat believes the ewrth tu be square, use Buddhist wu vente. 
Ib is quite curtain that, iu the Sanskrit AbhuiAarvu, Mer be + 
parallelepiped. 

4. Dvipas, ‘islands’ oc ‘continents,’ (abodes of 
mwankind).”—-Iu the ‘exterior’ vcean, facing the 
eastern, southern, etc., sides of Mount Meru, and 
lit ap ix succession at distances of 6 hours after 
each other by the sun le round Meru, are 
four islands (dvipu, dipa). They are formed of 
excellent earth, and reat on the golden earth, or 
cirele of gold (Kd&ehanachakru), with a depth of 
80,000 leagues af water (cf. Divydvuddna, p. 197, 1). 
These islands are supposed to be on & level with 
the ocean, and it appears that, in this general 
definition, the small variations that constitute our 
earthly moantains are not taken into considers- 
tion. 

(1) In the east is the Pürcavideha, ‘ Eastern 
Yideha,'*in the form of a half or crescent moon, 
to which sre attribnted, nevertheless, four sides: 
three 2000 leagues (yojzna) long, the fourth 350 
leagues Ke dee leagues. The men in 
this continent d in towns and and 
live for 250 ; they are 8 cubits (Aasta) in 
height, and their faces, like the continent itaelf, 
"t pre d Jambudsi * * Bose-apple- 

(2) south is Ja wipa, 

Gees continent," our continent, the continent 
where the Buddhas are bom, It is a chariot im 
form, with four sides: three 2000 leaguea long, 
the fourth 35 leagues (perimeter, 60035). The 
men there live 100 years at most ;* their height is 
from 3:50 to 4 cubits ; they resemble the continent 
in shape. (3) In the west is the Aparaged.ina (or 
-godaniya or -"goyäna), ‘ Western pasturage.'? It 

1 The present writer does not know the source of Sp. Hardy's 
eurious iption (Manual Budkisn, p. 10): Meru ie 
round; at the aimmit and at the basa ik is 10,000 leagues in 
diameter, halfway up (at the sea-level) 50,000, and ur 
the proje part 30,000 leagues. On Bra à ep 


con SE az ‘Mera’; Fausböll, 
Indian Mythology, 1903. E. W. Hopkins, J409, 1910, p. 866; 


e 
four verities. See Spence Hardy, Manual pp. 4 14, Legends, 
p. 55; Warren, 40, 64; Mahdoyutpei, Q 154; Dàarmaszh- 
5 130; Divyavadane, p. 214 25 arizare, p. l9: 
i Aliph. Tibet. p. 473; dom ehe 233; Wad- 
Zem, p. 307; Rémusat, Fo-koue-K i, Pans, 1536, p- 81, 
Beal, Catena, pp. 21, 35. The Brähmans 


otfour: BAcdrasvu (* good horsea"), Jambu, Ketumála, Uttara- 
kuns (see E. W. Hopkins, JAQS, 1910, p. 368, and art. Coawo- 


GORY AND COBNOLOGY des 
3 Chandra (Tibetan Dict. p. 1173 ff.) gives the names of 


the mountains of the several continents—six, four, five, and two 
respectively—with the names of the wild beasis inhabiting 
thi 


em. 

4 Videha-the modern Tirhut; Tibetan lus-ApAags, ‘noble 
body ' (play on the Skr. word dcAa, * body "), ‘ because the human 
height there is double what is is in our continent, i.e in the 
Jamboudvipa. 

5 Bhümırasät, ‘because of the influence of she place, as well ag 
the inbabirants of the Himalaya or the Vindhys moanta:ns, have 
particular characteristics ' (4. K. V. 2568 ; ct. Sp. Hardy, Leyenda, 
p. 85) Notice the good foundation for this ethnographival ob- 
servation. The inhabitants of these parts of India are really of 
Tibetan race or ‘autochthonous.’ 

4 Also Jambusaggdih)a, * thicket of jambw-trees' (Anguiters, 
iv. 90; Suttenipata, 552; A.K.V. 23% 

7 On this name, see art. CosMogoNY ARD, CosxoLosT (Indian), 
A . i 104 (1883) According to Sarad Chandra (Tib. 
Diet. p. 1048), this continent is also named ‘from the jam-jam 
sound made by che falling from heaven of the leaves of the 
wishing tree into the river ear We are not concerned with 
the deca geography of this continent (3p. Hardy, Manual, 

15, etc. 

P, The Vibhanga (PTS, 1904, p. 423) knows only one length of 
human life (which is the same as that of Jambu): passasatam 
alpam ta bhiyyo và. Life differs in one and the same continent 
according to the period of the age nf the warid (see AGES OF TER 
Wor (Buddhist), val. L p. 159) 

3 This is, at least, the meaning of the Tibetan Nub ba-las*- 
spyod but godd is a geographical name. 
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is round, Lé, it has three sides of 2500 leagues 
(perim. 7500);! length of human life, 500 years; 
height, 16 cubits. (4) In the north, the Uttara- 
kuru, ‘Northern Kuru-land’? (Auttarakaurava), 
is an oblong, 4x 2000 leagues. There are neither 
villages nor towns; length of life, 2000 years; 
height, 32 cubits. 

The above dimenslona are those of the Lokaprajfiapti and the 
Abhidharmakoja (ii. 53 1.) The Lalitavistara has them ar- 
ranged in this ordsr—9000, 7000, 8000, and 10,000 leagues ; Sp. 
Hardy has 7000, 10,000 (in length and breadth), 7000, and 8000. 

In the diagrama which the Buddhist cult (Great Vehicle and 
Taotriam) uaea for the ' offering of the universe,’ 8 the continente 
are represented : (1) half-moon (ardhachandra) and white, (2 
@iangular (tryaéra) and golden, (8) circular and red, and (4 
sqnare and dark blue. 

According to the ‘northern’ sources, there are alongside of 
each continent two small continents (upadvipas), of the same 
abape but half the size, In the ni order, atarting from 
NEE: Deha and Videha, Chamara (Chowrie [?]) and Apara- 
ohimara (Western Chowrie), Säfas-island and Uttaramantria- 
island, Kurus-island and Kauravas-island. Their inhabitants 
are monatrous creatures with three eyes, legs, and eara (Kalpa- 
druma). According to Jätaka, i. 63 (Warren, p. 64), there is an 
archipelago of 500 islands round each cootinent. 

The Makäryutpatti namen the last fonr ‘little continents’ 
according to the names of their inhahitants (cf. uttarah kuravah 
(Mahabharata, vi, 208)—Sata, an inhahitant of Sata, a ancieot 

hical oame, although the readings Satz and Sätha have 
a feminine appearance ` Tibetan gyo-/dan, ‘deceitful '(= satha); 
Uttaramantrin=lam-mchog-hgro, ‘beat-way-going.’ For kurus 
and kauravas agra miian and sgra-ms-efian-zla, according to 
Desgodins), see Waddell, p. 899. " 

5 Unhappy existences por THE 
DAMNED.C—(a) Hot  hells.—Twenty thousand 
leagues under Jambudvipa (the southern part, 
or part under Bodh Gaya) is the Avichi hell 
(‘no release’ DD, forming a cnbe of 20,000 | es. 
Above it are seven other hot hells, called (in 
descending order): (1) Safjiva, ‘reviving,’ be- 
cause winds re-animate the dying damned; (2) 
Kälasütra, ‘black string,’ which cuta the damned 
into pieces (cf. JPTS, 1884, p. 78); (3) Sanghata, 
‘dashing together, between monntains, ete. ; 
(4) Raurava, ‘weeping’; (5) Mahäraurava, ‘ great 
weeping’; (6) Zäpana, ‘heating’; and (7) Prata- 
pana, ‘greatly heating’ (A. K. V. ad iii. 58). 

Some authorities (cf. A.K.V. and Beal, Catena, p. 67) think 
that the hells are pyramidal in shape, each of them being 
smaller towards the upper part, ‘like a heap of grain.’ Weare 
told algo that each hell is 4000 lenguea deep. According to tbe 
- Kalpadruma, there is, first of all, a layer of 500 leaguea of white 
clay, then 600 leagues of black clay, then the Safifiva and the 
other eix hella occupying 10,000 leagues, the last of them, 
Pratdpana, reaching 19,000 } es underneath the surface of 
the Jambudvipa ; thea the Avichi is 20,000 lenguen.® 

No name seems to exist in the earliest Pall texta for the burn- 
ing' t hell’ of Hajjhima, i. 837, ii 167, 183 (cf, A^guttara, 
1. 188 Ts ls ves We in mics SE SE an 
M of the world ' (kalpa) (sce avagga, vii. 5, 4; Angut- 
taba, v. 70,etc.. This hell is clearly the Arıcht of the later 
Hiterature.? Bee, e.9., the description in Majjhima of the ma- 





1-:8 in the Abhidharmakoga. Sp. Hardy has 314285 
(Manual, p. 10). 

2 Different from the Kurus (Central India) and the Southern 

‘Korus. It is Ptolemy’a Ottorokorra (eee art, BLEST, ABODE op 
TEE (Buddhist), vol. IL p. 687, and [Hindu] ib. p. 698 f., and alao 
Afiguttara, iv. 896, on the moral and spiritual charactera of the 
Utiarakurukas) The Tibetan translation of this word, like 
several others, ia onomatopoetic, sgra-mi-sfian, ' disagreeable 
sound‘ (ku-rava ; ku-A/ru, ku, a pejorative, ru, 'to make any 
noise ’), 'tor during the seven days hefore death, one heara the 
E eeahle sound of the death. 

9 Bee ` Adikarmapradipa,'io Poussin, Bouddhisme ` Études et 
Matériauz, Brussels and Londnn, 1898, p. 224; Waddell, Lama- 
tem, p. 898 (with plate); Georgi, Alph. Tibetanum, p. 472. 

d Bee art. HELL (Buddhiat) The chief eourcea for the Bud- 
dbist hella are A. K. V. tol.256; Katpeflruma, p. 5; Mahavastu, 
L4; Nägärjuna'e ‘Epistle, in JPTS, 1886; Ohandragomin’a 
* Epistle, in Zamek iv. 20 1. ; J PTS, 1884, p. 154 ; Beal, Catena, 

. 67; Waddell, Lamaism, p. 92; and on the paina, Avigutiara, 

eS RUE p. 257); Divyavaddna, p. 875; Majjhima, no. 
199; Kathávatthu, xx. 3. A comparison with the Brähmanical 
and Hindu sources ts Inatructivaand neceasary (see especially 
Feer, * Lë Enfer indien, In JA, 1892, iL [partly translated in the 
J BTS nt India, 1894, pt. Iv. app. HI, 

5 Ct. Bp. Hardy, Manual, p. 27. Waddell makes the hella 
begin 11,900 leagues below the aurface. 

Avichi, ‘no refuge,’ ‘no relenae.’ The Chinese sourcea men- 
tion variona regiona In the Avichi ; ct. tha Saddharmasmrtyu- 
pasthána (Nanjio, Catalogue, 1883, PP: 679, 804) quoted in 
Sikgasamuchchaya, p. 69 f., the ' terrible-birda' (8000 leagues), 
"the infernal precipice,’ ‘the hole with wheela,’ eto. 


häniraya, which haa three names: (1) GE (et. 
Sarkyutta, iv. 126), ‘ix organa (anffering)' ; (2) sa:hkusamahata, 
*rennion of javelina,’ becauae every thousand years (or every 
hundred poate) two javelina pierce the heart of the damned, and 
meet inaide it ; and (3) pachchattavedaniya, ‘to he known only 
by personal experience.’ After innumerable centuries the guilty 
one pasaes into the utaada, a zone which aurrounds the great 
hell, and where there is access through four gatea to the four 
cardinal points, and there auffers the pain called vut{hanima. 

On each of the four sides of each hell there 
are four utsadas (ussada ; osupat in Sp. Hardy, 
Manual, p. 27), exerescences (cf. narakakumbha, 
*hell-jar,' ‘hell-prommence’), ante-chambers, or 
rather *post-chambers, of hell, in which the 
damned in succession are tortured on leaving hell 
(in which they are sometimes finally rejected). 
They are: (D kuküla (kukküle), ‘fiery pit,’ 
‘chaff-fire’; (2) kunapa, ‘corpse-quagmire’ (cf. 
güthaniraya); (3) kguramadrga, 'razor-road, etc. 
(ete. =asipattravana, ‘sword-leaved forest,’ and 
$älmalivana, ‘seemul-forest’ with cruel birds); 
(4) the nadi, ‘river,’ by its name Vaitarani, the 
Indian Styx, which is conjectured to be as early as 
the Br&hmanas (of. KAarodakà nadi [Majjhima], 
A. K. V. iii. 59).! 

Hell contains sixteen ulsadas (brgyad -po kun-la lhag bewdrug, 
‘to each of the eight, eixteen ufsadas' [4.K.V.]). A primitive 
Idea, which is more satiafactory, ia to regard the four utsadas 
as so many zonea surrounding the igneona cage In the centre. 

The damoed nf the Saftjwa liva there for 500 yeara of 12 
months of 80 days, but each day ia equal to the length of the life 
of gods in the heaven of the Fnur Kings (see below, § 6), and a0 
on, life io the Tapana being calcuisted as a function of the life 
of theparanirmitavasavarlin gode (aee tb.). Inthe Pratepana 
life lasts for half of an antarakalpa (see art. AGES oF THE WORLD 
[Buddhist], vol. L p. 188), in tha Avichi one antarakalpa 
A.K.V.) The interpretation of the Kofa ia, therefore, eimilar 

Bnddhaghoga's (Kathavatthu, xiii. 1), which fixea the exiat- 
ence of tbe damned, called kalpastha, ' lasting a kalpa,' at yy of 
a (great) kalpa, while the Rájagirikas understand a great kaipa 
here (see the texts concerniog achismatica quoted ahove).2 

(6) Cold hells.— According to the northern 
sonrees, eight cold hells are distinguished: (1) 
Arbuda, (2) Nirarbuda, (3) Atata, (4) Hahava, 
(5) Huhuva, (6) Utpala, (7) Padma, (8) Maha- 
padma. (1), (2), (6), (7), and (8) are named from 
the shape of their inhabitants; in (1) and (2) the 
damned are like arbudas, ‘a round mass’ (‘ bubble,’ 
‘tumour,’ ‘first-month fetus’); in (6), (7), and (8) 
they resemble lotuses. The names of (3), (4), and 
(5) are onomatopoetic: the teeth of the damned, 
knocking against each other with the cold, produce 
the sound atata, etc. (A.K.V.).? 

These hells, which are 2000 leagues deep, are 
arranged in stages, like the hot hells, and near 
them (Kalpadruma); or—a view which seems 
preferable they are placed in the *intra-mundane 

arkness’ (lokdntarika niraya), among the Chak- 
ravälas (Beal, Catena, p. 64, according to Abhidhar- 
masästra ; Dialogues, li. 9). Sp. Hardy, (Manual, 
p. 59) places the Ghosts (pretas) in this darkness. 

The ancient Pali texts, Samyutta, i. 152, Angut- 
tara, v. 172, and Suttanipäta, p. 123 (SBE x. 119), 
give the same nomenclature with & few variants 
and additions (Kern, Manual of Ind. Buddhism, 
Strassburg, 1896, p. 58); but the names, originally 
at least, did not refer to distinct hells. They de- 
noted the periods, increasing by the mnltiple 20, 
during which the damned person lives in hell : *If 
there were & load of sesamum seed containing sixty 
bushels (20 kAdris), and a man after the lapse of 

1 On the utsadas, aee Morria, in J PTS, 1887, p. 144; Mahävyut- 
patti, § 215; Burnout, Lotus, p.588 ; E. Senart, Mahavastu, i. 6, 
372 note, iii. 869, with which cf. Majjhima, iii. 185 (Neumann, 
iii. 354, tranalatea kukkulaniraya wrongly ae ‘dogs’ hell"), 
JPTS, 1884, p. 155, 1887, p. 47; Sarad Chandra, fib. Dict. 
p- 983; Waddell, p. 86 ; Suttanipata, v. 670. 

2 Bnddhaghoga gives a different Interpretation (ad Kathd- 
vatthu, xi. Gi : 

8 Arbuda = Tib. chu-bur, ' water-bnbble ; nirarbuda = chu- 
bur-rdul-ba-can, ' dust-hubhlea' (bnt elaewhere rdol-ba-can (?]); 
then so-tham-pa, ‘chattering of teeth,’ and a-chu . . . zer-ba, 
‘where one saya " Akin’; ul-pa-la lta-bur gas-pa, ' where one 
is aplit (by the cold] like an utpala, i.e. the damned. are split 
into 8, 30, or 60 pieces: according to the number of petala of tha 
lotua after which the hell ia called (Georgi, Aliph. Tibet. p. 206 ; 
ct. Beal, Catena, p. 68, and Waddell, p. 95). 
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every hundred years were to take from it one 
sesamum seed, that load would sooner dwindle 
away d 
twenty Abbuda hells, so is one Nirabbuda hell.’ 
The Abhidharmakosa (iii. 84) has the same method 
of counting for the arbuda, etc, Arbuda, ets., are 
what are called ‘high numerals’ (Mahavyutpatti, 
§ 246 [101-102], § 250 [9-14]; see AGES OF THE 
WORLD [Buddhist], vol. i. p. 188°). 

(c) There ere some hells ahont which we know nothing but 
the names, e.g. the Savhsavaka (Vimanavatthu, p. 50), and the 
traditions of the Great Vehicle are rich in multiple inventions, 
We may mention the hells that the Tihetans call ‘ephemeral’ 
(fii-tshe-ba), which are the ‘frontier hells’ of Beal (Catena, p. 
65), Skr. prädesika or pratyekanarakas (?) (see Mahävastu, i. 
458, and Burnout, Introduction, p. 320). They are reserved for 
small sins or for special categories of sinners (see art. BODHI- 
SATTVA, voL li. p. 7445). They sre found on the borders of the 
hells, in the ocean, in the world of men, and in the deserts of 
Jambudvipa. There are 84,000 of them. 

(ii.) ANIMALS.—The animals form the class im- 
mediately above the damned. They are divided 
into many categories (e.g. Majjhima, no. 129), and 
their special abode is the ‘exterior ocean’ ; but, as 
everybody knows, they are met with in the world 
of men, and (in spite of what certain heretics 
say) not in the world of the gods (Kathavatthu, 
xx. 4). T 

(iii.) PRETAS, ‘THE DEAD’ or 'GHOST&5.'—The 


popolar beliefs concerning the dead have not yet. 


een systematized, as may be seen from the Peta- 
vatthu and the literature of every epoch (see artt. 


DEATH, etc. [Buddhist], STATE OF THE DEAD[Bnd-. 


dhist],etc.). Speaking generally, we may say that 
the pce dwell almost every where throughout the 
world of men, but especially in the kingdom of 
Yama, which is divided into 36 provinces, situated 
500 leagues below Jambudvipa. There they live 
500 years, a day being equal to a human month.! 
(iv.) ASURAS, ‘ NON-GODS.'?—Their abode is es 
cially in the caverns of Mount Meru, below the 
level of the sea, where there are four towns of 
11,000 leagues, at depths of 20,000, 40,000, 60,000, 
and 80,000 leagues, namely, ‘Shining,’ ‘Star- 


tassel,’ ‘Deep,’ and ‘Golden town, with Raho’ 


(the spirit of the eclipse), Kanthamälädhara, Puspa- 
mälädhara, and Vemachitra as kings. But they 
often leave their abysses to conquer Meru, and 
fight with the ‘Thirty-three gods’ and their van- 
guard (dragons and yaksas); hence the mistake 
made by some authors in saying that they dwell 
on the fourth stage of Meru. 

There is an infinite number of yaksas (yakkha, 
‘a being to be worshipped,’ ‘a powerful spirit’ 
[Kern, Manual, p. 59)), terrestrial (bhauma, living 
on the surface of the earth &nd under the earth), 
atmospheric, etc.* Three categories occupy a apecial 
place in our sources (Abkidharmakoéa, iii. 56) as 
inhabitants of Mount Meru. 

On Mern there are four terraces (parisanda, 
ban-rim) of 16,000, 8000, 4000, and 2000 leagues, 
separated from each other by 10,000 leagues. The 
fourth is reserved for the Four Kings, who are 
classed &s gods (devas) (see below, 8 6); the other 
three are inhabited by (1) the yaksas karofapänis, 
* bowl in hand,’ (2) the yaksas maladharas, * bearing 

1 A study of the pretas ‘with magical power,’ and of the king 
of the pretas (pettirdja), as well as that of the * guardians of the 
hells’ (who may bear the name of god (Aathavatthu, xx. 3)), 


etc., belongs to the doctrine of existing beings rather than to 
cosmology. 

2 On the asuras, see above, p. 130; and art. DAITYA. 

3 According to Kalpadruma, p. 5; Beal (Catena, p. 51) is of a 
differeat opinion. See Burnout, Introduction, p. 601 (incorrect); 
Koppen, i. 216; Nägärjnna’e ‘Epistle,’ in TEPS, 1886, p. 27; 
Mahavyutpatti, $171; Divydvadana, pp. 126, 148, 222; Vane 
vastu, i. 30, ii. 344, iii. 138, 254. The Mahdvastu apeake of five 
armies of asuras, hut mentions only three kings— Vemachitrin, 
Rahn, end Muchilinda. The Kathavatthu (vlil, 1) associates the 
companions of Vepachitti with the gods, and the kájakafijakas 
with the pretas. On the war nf the asuras with the suras, see 
arguitara, iv. 433; J PTS, 1908, p. 143, etc. 

We may mention the twenty-eight generals of the 
referred to in Laütavistara, p. 202. PUE p 


than one Abbuda hell; and even as are’ 


garlands,’ and (3) the yakgas saddmadas (sadä- 
mattas [Digha, ii. 260)), ‘alwaye drunk.'* 3 

6. Heavens of the concupiscence-world (kama- 
dhätu).—(a) On the fourth terrace of Meru 1s the 
retinue of the Four Great Kings (chaturmahá- 
rajekdyikas, catummahardjikas), 80,000 in ail (2? 
and (higher up, if we are to believe Digha, i. 216) 
the Four Great Kings, riders of the cardinal points. 
These are the first beinge who regularly receive 
the name of ‘ gods,’ and are classed as such. The 
length of their life is 500 years, a day being equal 
to 50 human years, and their height is } krosa 
{= ġ yojana, ‘league’). Perhaps the numerous ser- 
vants and courtiers of the Great Kings, the gan- 
dharvas, ‘celestial musicians,’ ete., alt! ch they 
are nat devas, ought to be regarded as belonging 
to this category. d 4 1 

Half-way np Meru are the chariote of the sun (51 
leagues), of the moon (a league further down), and 
of the stars. These deities do not form a special 
class. 

(6) On the summit of Meru are the gods ‘who 
have the Thirty-three at their head? (träyastrim- 
sas; tavatiznsas), to the number of 100,000 (t), and, 

bove them (according to zumal is their kin 
Sakra, devünam inda, ‘the Indra of the gods. 
Their town, Sc view,' is 2500 miles square, 
and contains the Palace of Victory (vaijayanta 
[Majjhimna, i. 253], etc. They live for 1000 yeara, 
one day.being equal to 100 human years ( ha, 
ii 327),* and their height is 4 krosa. ` | 

Then there are palaces which might be called 
aerial (vinäne) :* ft 

(c) 160,000 leagues above Jambudvipa, $.e. 80,000 
above the Thirty-three, and 80,000 leagues broad, 
the palace of the yamas Le ohose king Suyàma, 
according to Digha, d higher up. Length of 
life, ee years, one day =200 human years ; height, 


a. 
` d) The abode of the fugas, ‘satisfied’ or 
‘blissful’; the residence of a future Buddha before 
his last existence ; king, Samtusita; length of life, 
4000 years; height, 1 Arosa. e 

(e) The abode of the nirmanaratis, ‘who have 
their pleasure in creation,’ ‘happy creators’; king, 
Sunirmita, ‘ well-built.’ EE to the A.E. V., 
the meaning of this name is ‘enjoying self-created 
pleasures,’ in contrast with the inferior gods, who 
enjoy objects which are presented to them on 
account of their deserts (cf. Itivuttaka, p. 94). 
Length of life, 8000 years; height, : 

(f) 1,280,000 leagnes above Jan vipa, 640,000 
leagues broad, the abode of the 60,000 paranir- 
mitavasavartins ranirmita, and  sometinies 
wrongly D) zari°), having Vasavartin, ‘ the sover- 
eign,’ as king (Digha, i. 219). The name of these 
gods means ‘rulera over the things created by 


1 Bee Mahäryutpatti, § 163, 86-88; Burnouf, Introduction, p. 
599 (quoting Georgi, p. 480); Mahärastu, 1 30; Divydradana, 
p. 218 (which mentions nàgas, ‘dragons,’ D the water 
[udakanié$rita] at the foot of Meru}; Morris, J/PTS, 1891, pp. 
21-25. These geni, dii minores, are sometimes called devas, 
especially the £arotapánis (Divyaradana and Mahavyutpatti); 
80 also the bhaumas devás in Laditavistara, eic... Deva-putra, 
* god-son,’ ‘divine,’ is sometimes an epithet ol greater gods. 

2 According to Lalitavistara, LG 46, 19. 

38ee A.K.V. iii. 60; Beal, Catena, p. 71; Spence Hardy, 
Manual, p. 26. 

4 Here, aa elsewhere, years consisting of 12 months of S0 days 
are meant. In Divyavadana, p. 225, the day of Bakra and of 
the Thirty-three is equal to only one human year; hencea total 
of 360,000 human years. A 

5 The Tibetan translation means ‘non-measurahle (vi-mána) 
mansions.’ These palaces may be spiritual, Le. they are com- 
posed of subtle metter; ‘splendid, pagoda-shaped palaces, 
movahle from place to place hy an effort of will’ (Childers, 
Dict. p. 574); see Vimdnavatthu, and Böhtlingk-Eoth, 4.9. 
*Vimana.’ 

€ The meaning of yämas is not clear. The Tibetan is kthad- 
braLba, ‘free from battle,’ because they have not to wage war 
with the asuras, as the Thirty-three have todo. The ymas, 
as we have seen ($ 3), are created before the chakravala, The 
kings are named in Laatavistara, p. 44. 
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others,’ ‘disposers of others’ creationa’ (C. A. F. 
Rhys Davids' tr.), i.e. they themselves create, or 
they cause others to create, the objects of enjoy- 
ment which they desire. Length of life, 160,000 
ears, one day = 16,000 human years; height, 14 
‚rosa. 

Same sourcea r Mara, the Satan ol early Buddhism, as 
the Supreme god of the world of concupiscence, and assign a 
special place to him, Marabhavana, with 68,000 good assistanta. 
Length of life, $2,000 years (ses Lalitavistara, index, and Beal, 
Catena, p. 88, who adds, from the Chinese Dirghagama, the 
weight of the clothing of each class; it varies from 1 o£. to 


th or 
The gods of 'concupisoence' (kimabhogin) enjoy sensuous 


easures: bnt there i 


& progressive refinement in their food (see 
VA. F. Rhys Davids, Buddh P. ch. p.197). Inthe higher spheres 


sy 
the sexual act is accomplished by binding (dBihgana, among the 
yámas) by joining hands (pdnyapti, among the i ; by 
smiling (harita, among the nirma is), or by a aimple look 
(ugita, among the paranirmitavasavartins) (eee A. K. V. iii. 62, 
and i, p. 483) On the birth of the gods, who do not come 
out of the womb, although they are not ‘apparitiona) beings" 
wet 7), ses Beal, Catena, pp. 74, 78, and cf. Waddell, Lamatsm, 


line Four Kings and the Thirty-three are well-known in the 
Brahmsnical sonrces, and are much older than Buddhism. 
There are several Brahmanical references to the ydmas 
(ruyá mas), SEN nirmänaratas (Mahabharata, xiii 18, 74; 
see Burnanf, Introd. p. 604f.), but they are probably borrowed 
from Buddhism (tugita brahmakàágdas). 

The sextuple division of the gods of concupiscence appears in 
the earliest Buddhist books, e.g. Majjhima, iL 194, iii. 100, 
Digha, i. 216; and the length of the lives is fixed just aa in the 
scholastic era (Vithanga, p. 422). But liste of gods, like Digha, 
ii. 256 (six series of ten divine groupe, kaya4), seem to be older 
WE this sextuple division (see reference to ydmaz, atc., on p. 

7. Heavens of the material world (rüpadAatu) 
or Brahma-world.—Probably the most ancient 
documents on divine beings superior to the devas 
properly so-called, to the gods of desire, are Digha, 
L 17, 34, 195.! The following is a summary. Ac- 
cording to the ‘names, expressions, turns of s h, 
designations in common use in the world’ (the in- 
difference of Buddhists to what is not the way of 
salvation is clearly shown in these precautions of 
theancient editor, who seems to have been conscious 
that the Buddha regards such things as accesso! 
and un-sure), there are three classes dien (or kin 
ef existence, attabhàva), which must not be called 
by each other's names, viz. (1) ‘divine, having form 
(or material, rzpi) belonging to the sensuous (or 
sexual) plan (kémavachara), in: on solid food,’ 
in a word, ‘solid’ (olärıka), ‘formed of the four 
great elements’; (2) ‘divine, having form, made of 
mind, with all major and minor e complete, 
not deficient in any or 'in a word, ‘made of 
mind’ (manomaya);? (3) immaterial (formless), 
made up of consciousness (or thought, saññā) only. 

To the first class belong the six categories of 
Eus ‘who enjoy pleasures" (kämabhuj), the Four 

SE . . the paranirmitavasavartins. 

e must now consider the second class, rüpäva- 
chara, or gods of the realm of matter, of whom 
Brahmi is the ancient and the representative 
par excellence to sucha that the ‘world of 
matter’ is called the * world of Brahma.’ The gods 
here are born withont parents, by apparitional birth 
(aupapätika) ; they are not immaterial, but their 
matter is subtle (suksma, pranita), for they feed on 
Joy (pritibhaksa), and are luminous—the same as 
the first men (see art. AGES OF THE WORLD [Bud- 
ähist), vol i. p. 1909. We may compare the 
ribhus of Mahabharata, iii. 15461: ‘They have 
divine bodies, and not material forms’ (vigraha- 
mürti.! The idea of the progressive refinement 
of the body of the gods is old (Saa habrühmana, 
X. i. 5. 4; Tatttiriya Upanisad, ii. 1-5 [Rhys 
Davids, GE i. 48]); and with the Brähmans 
the worlds of Praj&pati (cf. MajjAima, i. 2) and 
, À See Rhys Davide, Dialogues, 1. 46, 259, 260 (line 2 to be read: 

The second has form.’ . . .); ct. Sumangalavilásini, ad loc. 


2 On manomaya, eee art. BODHISATTVA, vol, li, p. 749^, note $; 
also A KI 203. i Bet 


3 See Fausböll, Indian Mythology, p. 144. 


Brahm& were placed above the heavens of the 
karma-gods (gods owing to their merit) and the 
birth-gods (Taitt. Up. ii. 8; Windisch, Buddha's 
Geburt, Leipzig, 1908, p. 15). Being by his nature 
invisible to the inferior gods, Br: À creates a 
‘solid’ body for himself when it pleases him to 
show himself to the Thirty-three (Digha, ii. 210). 
In this respect there is some resemblance between 
the Kenopanisad and Digha, i. 220. The connexion 
is still more marked with Majjhima, i. 330, where 
Brahmä (thegod Brahma then called Baka, ' Heron’) 
tries in vain to appear from the eyes of Buddha; 
he was more successful with Varuna, the Vedio god. 


The text which we have quoted, ‘divine... with all major 
and minor limbs complete’ (cf. Majjhima, ii. 17, L 26), is clear 
enough: the rupa-gods possess all the organe of the body. This 
opinion, however, came to be regarded as almost ‘heretical’ by 
Pali orthodoxy as well as by Northern urthodory (see Vibhasga, 
p. 418: Xathavatthu, viii. 7, with the commentary, and A.K. V. 
(Burn. 44]. Smell (andes) and taste (rasa) are solid f. 
(kavadikärdhära), and consequently cannot be perceived by the 
gods of rupadhdiu ; therefore noses and tongues are uselem to 
them. If these gods possess these organs, it is replied that it 
is merely for reasone of beauty. The sexual organ is of no use 
to them, and it would detract their beauty if it were not 
hidden as it was in the body of Sakyamuni (see Suttantpata, 
p. 99 = SBE x. 100, and elsewhere) This discussion, which we 
might consider rather frivolous, is characteristic of a part of 
scholastic Buddhism ; there are some points in it which we shall 
never ses clearly, and about which the Buddhists themselves aré 
con 


The Buddhiste, making the most of the theory 
of the four dhydnas (jhanas, ' trances’), have estab- 
lished e coherent ieee on the hierarchy of 
the ed ‘material’ celestial spheres. he 
complete table is as follows: 

(L) FIRST-TRANCE HEAVENS.—{1) Brahmapär- 
gadyas (or “kayikas),'. retinue of Brahma ; length 
of life, 20 small ages of the world (20 antarakalpas 
= } great kalpa); height, 4 league. The heaven is 
sitnated 2,580,000 leagues above Jambudvipa,® 
and is 1,290,000 leagues broad. These numbers 
have to be.doubled for the following heavens. 
(2) Brahmapurohitas, ‘ Brahmä-chaplains’; length 
of life, 4 great kalpa ; height, 1 league. (3) Maha. 
brahmänas, ‘Great Brahmas’; length of life, 3 
kalpa ; height, 14 league.? 


The common opinion is that there are as many stages as there 
are classes of But some say thet ‘ Brahma has no distinct 
abode ; only in the middle of the purohita-heaven there ls a high 
storeyed tower, and thia je the abode of Brahma,’ Every trance- 
heaven has a king, ministers, and people (Besl, Catena, p. 95; 
ct. 4 ra, ii. 126, where Brahmakäyika (life, 1 kalpa} is the 
Ven name of the gods of the first trance) Contrast with this 

igha, L 216: the retinue of the Brahma does not know 
“where, why, whence Brahmi ia." text is not familiar with 

T On the other band, according to A.K. V., the Kaah- 
mirians do not distinguish the purohitas from the great Brahmás, 
it will be noted that this plural, ‘great Brahmas,’ is atrange, 
because there cannot be, and in former Boddhist mythology 
there was not, more than one Brahmi. But the early terta, 
when mentioning several 'pranomens’ of different Brahmas, 
probably believed to belong to different cosmoi or to different 
ages of the world, have opened the way for this new idea. On 
different classes of Brahmas, see below, $9. 


(iL) SECOND-TRANCE HRAVENS, —(1) Parittäbhas 
(‘Limited splendour’); length of life, 2 kaipas; 
height, 2 leagues. These figures are doubled for 
the next five classes. (2) Apramänäbhas, ‘Im- 


1 Mentioned in Sathyutta, i 145, 155. The Lalitaristara 

. 150) draws a distinction between “kdyikas and ?pargadyas 
see also p. 44). 

3 According to Kalpadruma. Feer (4 MG v. 535) saya 256, te. 
double the height of the heaven pf the paranirmitarasavartins. 

8 We give the heights and lengths of life according to the 
A.K.V. ‘The first gode of the rüpa-world are 4 yojana in 
height; another } yojana must be added for the following 
classes, and one must double from the parittàábhas, Ae regards 
the length of Die, the Pali sources have for these three classes 
4, 4, and 1 kalpa (Vi^Aahga, p. 424; Warren, p. 290) The text 
quoted in the commentary to Katháratthu, xi. 5, however, 
assigns e kalpa to the brahmakáyikas; but, according to 
Buddhaghoga, it refers to a kappekadesa, i.e. a portion of a 
kaipa, The Abhidharmakeéa has A, 1, H kalpa (see Feer, 
AMG v. 535); but its commentary, the Vyākhyā, maintains 
thet kalpa must be taken to mean 4 kalpa, therefore }, A 3. 
Tt refers to a large kalpa ; but, according to the Kalpadruma, 
the length of life in the rupa-world extends from s small kalpa 
(ys ol a large kaipa) to 16 amell kalpas. 
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measurable splendour,’ (3) Abhdsvaras (Abhas- 
sara), ‘Radiant.’? 

(ii) Tuinb-TRANCE HEAVEHNS.—(1) Parittasu- 
bhas, ‘Limited beauty.’ (2) Apramänasubhas, 
‘Immeasurable beauty.’ (3) Subhakrtsnas (Subha- 
kinha, wrongly Subhakinne), ‘Complete beauty’; 
length of life, 64 kalpas, i.e. until the return of the 
destruction of the cosmos by wind (see AGES OF 
THE WonLD [Buddhist], vol. i. p. 188); height, 64 
leagues. 

(iv.) FOURTH-TRANCE HEAVENS.—(1) Anabhrakas 
(‘Cloudless’); 195 kalpas aud leagues (not 128, 
which would be double that of tbe Subhakytsnas) ; 
these numbers are doubled for the following 
classes, (2) Punyaprasavas, ‘Merit-born’ (Tib. 
bsod-nams-skyes), or perhaps ‘ Merit-begetting’ (1). 
(3) Brhatphalas (Vehapphalas), ‘ Abundant fruit.’ ® 
(4)-(8) bear the generic name of Suddhäväse, 
“Pure abode,’ whence Suddhavasikas, Suddhava- 
saküyikas, ‘inhabitants of the Pure abodes.* (4) 


Avr. (Avihas), ‘Effortless’ (1.5 (5) Atapas 
ia pp Arya), “No heat,’ ‘Cool gods.’ (6) 
Sudrsas (Sudassa), ‘Beautiful.’ (7) Sudarsana 


(Sudassin), ‘Well-seeing.’ (8) Akanisthas, ‘Sub- 
lime’ (= ‘not youngest,’ “not smallest’), also called 
(or subordinated to) Aghantsthas, ‘at the end 
(nistha) of the compact’ (agha), i.e. ‘at the top or 
the end of the material world’ ;° length of life, 
16,000 kalpas ; height, 16,000 leagues. 


Tha total aumher of ‘places’ or ‘ stagea’ in the rüpa-world, 
therefore, is savente8n, according to the Abhidharmakosa (ili. 
3 the Kashmiriane suppress one of them (sce ahove, p. 185b), 

he Pali tradition of Abhidharma counts only eixteeu ; it has 
neither the Anabhrakes nor the Punyaprasavas, but it adds 
the Asumjflasatteas (devas, * uoconscions beings,’ 'gods") aa 
lollowa: FOURTH TRANGE.—(1) Asafifiusattas, (2) Vehapphalas, 
o Pure shodes, Ave in number. [ln later documents, eg. in 
Abhidhammatthasamgraha, v. 2-8, 10, tr. Warren, Buddhism, 
p. 239, the Asaññasattas come after tha Vehu kalas; and the 
same arrangement occurs in Northern texta, viz. Lalitavistara, 
p. 150, Dharınasangraha, $ 128; Beal, p. 85 (according to Dir- 
pora 2), which add the Asa:fjflaszttvas to the list of the 

CH 


Lastly, certain sources place he heaven of 
Mahämahesvara, the Great Lord, Siva, above the 
Akanisthas—a non-Buddliist idea borrowed from 


1 Abhassara appears In several early texts, not 2s the name 
of tha third EE of the eecond trance, bnt (1)us the geaeral 
pame of the gode of tha first rank (Sathyutta, L 114) above 
Brahma (et. the poda ‘ot heyond' [taduttari] la Anguttare, DL 
287); see, e.g., Digha, i 17; Anguttara, iv, 80, v. 60. During 
the perlod of chaos the futuro Buddba dwelle among tha 
Alıhassaras (see art. AGES op THA Wonno [Buddhist], vol d. D 
190, oo the Buddhist Genesis); aud (2) au the general name 
ot, the SE of the second trance in Anguftara, M. 127 (lite, 

pas). 

3 General name of the pods of the third tranca in Azguttara, 
il, 127 (life, 4 kalpas). In il. 281 this expression means 'com- 
pletely happy’; hut éubha ie takea to mean beauty’ in A.E. F. 
2654; Warren translates it "lustrous. 

© General name of the gods of the fourth trancs In Afiguttoza, 
il, 128 (life, 600 kona 

4 Samyutta,i.28; Majjhima, L 82, A tutura Buddha Ia never 
re-boro in these heavena, which are reserved fur the Andgd- 
mins, saints who obtaln nirvdya withont heing re-born iu the 
world of men (A. K. V. 207b : J PT'S, 1905, p. n 

8 Tibetan mi-che-ba, ‘oot great’ (from abrhat) ; Ohlincse, 
according to Beal, ! wilhout heat,’ and, according to Eltel, ‘no 
thought.’ These gods ure named in Sarnyutta,i.86, ; Digha,li.50. 

8 alitavistara, 44, 18 (nigfhagatád chad kanigfhdd cha); 
Mahävyutpatti, $ 161; Beal, p. £5, n. 10; Wogihara, Avangad 
Bodhisattvabhimi, Leipzig, 1908, p. 18, who quotes A. KF. 
Akanit(ka ajyestha, ' neither tho youngest nor the oldest,’ la an 
epithet of tha Maruts (Rigveda, v. 60. 6, v. GU. 5). 
f ag aro the most distinguished gode, paaitatara (Dighe, 

80). Refereaces to these goda nre comparatively rare in the 
ancient texte. The Sarhyulta uaeo the phrase uddharhsota . . . 
akani{fhagdinin, mounting . . . going to the akaniffha.' 

7 it should be ooticed that the Vibsanya (p. 425) attributes 
tha same length of life (500 kalpas) to the Asufiftasuttas and to 
the Vehapphalos; and Beal (p. 06), following the Vithayd 
e explains that tha heaven of the Unconsciaur 
lika the world of Brahma) is inhabited hy heretics. By all 
other reports, It Is similar to thet of the Brhatphalas, We 
may, therefore, helievo that the Ana Un heaven does not 
farm & separate region, bhümi or pradeía, and understand why 
the Abhidharmakofsa te not concerned with it in its nouienela- 
ture of the beavens of the rüpa-world. Onthe Unconscious, sto 
esp. Digha, i. 28; Rhys Davids, Dialogues, 1. él noto, il. 00; 
Kathävatthu, til, 11. 


The Akante- 


Hinduism (Mahävyutpatti, § 161; Triglotte, 53; 
Rémusat, Fo-koue-ki, p. 146).! 

We ehall now venture to make some more or leas hypothetical 
remarks on the origin and development of this theological cos- 
mology. it ia probahls that Brahma was at first regarded ag 
the greatest god (see Digha, |, 222, ü. 210), and his name has 
remained attached to the répa-world (ace, e.g., Index a.v. * Visud- 
dhimagga,' Warren-Lanman, Buddhism in Translations, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1009, Subhkakighabrahmaloka, etc., and even 
Rup&rüpabralmato ta, mataria and immaterial Brahma-world). 
Scholars have establiehed a hierarchy of beings according to 
vijiünasthiti (position (T) of intellect) (DigAa, ii. 69, cf. Angut- 
tara, iv. 40): (1) Brahinaká yika, (2) Abhassara, (8) Subhakiche, 
and, according to the trance (Anguttara, ii. 120), . . . (4) Vahap- 
phala, tor which the catalogues of ‘abodes of beings’ (sattvd- 
väsa) have (Anguttare, lv. 601), . . . Asaññasattæ, On the 
other haud, Majjhima, l 2, eaumsrates Prajapati, Brahmé, 
Ahbassaro, Bubhakinha, Vehapphala, and Abhibhü. To get a 
acheme very near the classica (acholastic) scheme, tha ca 
of Äbha aud Subha had to be lormed in imitation of the classes 
ol Brahroà (pdrgadye, purohitu); ond this is what we find in 
Majjhiina, i. 102: Parittahha, Appzmänäbhs, Ahhassare, 
Perittesubha, ste. Tha Vehapphalsa of Mejjkime, 1 2,ere kept; 
and in place of the Abhihhus are put four categorica: Avina 
... Akaniftha. But DM iL 62, adda tha Hifih category, 
Sudsaal (Sudaráana) It lu possibla, therelore, to follow to a 
certain polnt tbe acholaetio work which bag amalgamated 
aspsrate traditions aud speculations; from su epithet like 
Gbhdivara a class of gods was made, and in tho end three 
classas aad three heavans were deduced from it, 

8. Immaterial sphere (aräpadkätu, dripya).— 
There are two views on the drpya. Aecordin 
to the first, which keeps to the letter of the eanoni- 
cal texts,? tbe drilpya is not part of the receptacle- 
world; it contains only * spiritual 8 beings, free 
from matter, disembodied intellects (vina), 
eonsisting in thought (saüüdmaya) When the 
transmigrating vijidnas are re-born (if wo may say 
80) into this catogory, they oreate the intellectual 
apparatus (ndman) for themselves, but do not 
accumulate matter (rzpa), or orgens of know- 
ledge (gaddyatana), 

Instead of ‘ places,’ tho Grüpya presents four 
‘aspecta’ (GKdra), according to the state of tho 

ure intelligences which constitute it. There are 

1) the realm of the Infinity of space (G&dáinanty- 
dyatana), (2) the realm of the infinity of intellect 
(vijfiana?), (3) the realin of nothingness (a&iiichani- 
yäyatana), and (4) the realm of neither conscious- 
nesa (or notlon) nor Dot-conseiousuesg (naivasai- 
jüándsamjiayatame) according to the kind of 
meditation in which the mind finda itscif absorbed 
for 20,000, 40,000, 60,000, and 80,000 ‘ great 
kalpas.'* " D 
he first three realms are vijfinosthitis* (Digia 
ii. 69; Añguttara, iv. 40), ‘meditations on which 
intellect (vijidna) dwells (sthiti)’—sn intellect 
which has iu this world beon absorbed in one of 
tho meditations, ‘apace is infinite,’ ‘intellect ia in- 
Ünite,'* ‘there is nothing,’ end finds itself, for 
euuntless conturles, in the same meditation -and 
vijiánasthitis only, for intellect ia disincaruated 
aud without any relations to matter (rapa), Like 
the Asarjidsattvas, ‘Unconscious,’ the fourth 
‘realm’ is not a vijiüdnasthiti, but a eattcvása, 
‘dwelling-place of beings,’ or an dyatana, * place, 
for it does not include attachment to (or dwelling 
of intellect upon) any kind of existence, belng 
established on an absolute indifference (upeksa) 

1 8ce also Lalitavistara, p. 4, L 1C, G 12, 42. 12, 112. 3, etc. 

9 Thla io tha orthodox theory (F'i5haága, pp. 133, 410; Hatha. 
vatthu, vli. 8; Abhulharinakvfa, iiL 3, with comm. £748, 
254 a, Chandrakirti'a Palchartkandhaprakarapa) 

8 This ia the ‘anmmit of existence" (Lhgcágray TE will be 
scen (Waddell, Lanuitan, p, EB, and ert. Aptavovas, vol. L p. 
945, inaccurate) that the Akonc(hachavana has been pliced 
above the inmateria] beavcue to wcrve as a dwelling-place for 
Adihuddha, 

4 The numbere are already given in AAguttara, L 837, but 
there they refer to kalpas without the epithet‘ great" 

5$ Bee Childers, Dict. p. 670; Dinlorucs, ti. 60. 

9 It is very difficult to form an oxact idea of these meditations 
or concentratlons (zautdpatti), eapecialty ot the second. [ait 
the game as the contemplation of ' tho Inzlsible, Infinite thought" 
(vilidga) of Maphtma, i. 329? This would be a doctrine nto lar 
to tha V'edánta and tha Vegdchdra. Bea Compendium (PTS, 
1010) rs 64. It fa well known that these ‘concentrations’ are 
given y Buddhist tradıtlon as provious to Bikyamunl (ag. 
ajjhima, i. 164; Warren, p. 938). 
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But we must not regard the double negation 
‘neither consciousness . . .’ as an absolute negation 
of consciousness ; thought (citta) and its derivatives 
(chaitta) remain, although in a very attenuated 
state.’ In fact, if thought E to cease in 
these immaterial existences, the result would he 
nirvana; and we know (Anguttara, i. 267) that 
* non-converted' persons (prthagjana) may reach 
them without heing worthy of nirvána, without 
bene Heo from the danger of falling back again 
into hell or among the pretas. 

Several schools maintain the existence of ‘matter’ In the 
“Immaterial World.’ Thia refers to a ‘fine or attenuated form 
of matter,’ according to the Mahasärhghikas, but such that it 
incindes the five kinda of perceptible knowledge (vijflana- 
kdyas)? The syllable & of àrupya, 'tormlessness' (which is the 
erddhi, initial emphasis, of tha abstract word derived from 
drupa, ‘formless’), ls explained ss a diminutive (igadarthe). 
An argument in favour of this opinion is that the intellect 
(vifidna) needs a materia! support (aéraya), and this apport 
must be the special ’ matter’ called Ardayavastu, * heart-thing' 
(according to the A. K. V. tha opinion of tha Tamraparyiyag, Cé, 
the Buddhists of Taprobane, the Sinhalese).$ Annther argument 
is that, according to the formula of ‘dependent origination’ 
name (intellectual data) and matter (rüpa) proceed from 
rijnäna.t 

9. Cosmic systems, chiliocosms.—It is possihle 
that the most ancient Buddhist cosmology did not 
imagine anything hut the ‘small universe,’ the 
chakraväla properly speaking; but, in documents 
which appear to be very archaic (agreeing, in fact, 
with what we believe we know of the teaching of 
the Buddha), the notion of the infinity of the 
world is stated—írom which arises that of the 
existence of other universes (lokadhätu) or cha- 
kravälas similar to onrs;* and in the Anguttara 
(i. 227) we find great combinations of ‘thousands 
of universes,’ which will remain the basis of the 
‘great cosmology,’ if we may thus express it, 
namely: (D A system of a thousand universes, 
‘small chiliocosm,’ sahasst chifantka lokadhatu,® 
or sahassadhä loka (ib. v. 59); (2) a system of a 
million universes, a thousand ‘small chiliocosms’ ; 
this is the ‘middle chiliocosm,’ dvisahasst majjhi- 
mika lokadhätu (‘two-thousandth middle uni- 
verse’); and (3) a system of a thousand million 
universes, ‘great chiliocosm,’ or ‘three-thousandth 
Bat universe,’ tisahasst mahäsahassi 

kadhatu.? 


1 Bee|Kathdvatthu, DL 12; Beal, Catena, p. 91; O. A. F. Rhys 
Davids, Buddh. Psych. p. 141. ; Sarhgitisulta (Digha, xxxiii.), 
in Burnonf, Lotus, p. 809; Anguttara, v. 7, 318. 

2 See Beal, Catena, pp. 92, 104: Wassilieff, Buddhismus, 1860, 
p. 237 (281). 

38ee A.K.V. rn. 285), cited In Burnout, Lotus, p. 513 (cf. 
Walleser, Phi. ndlage des älteren Buddhismus, Heidelberg, 
1904, p. 106). On the hadayavatihu, * basia" or ‘site,’ of the 
sensorium commune (manas), see C. A. F. Rhys Davids, op, cit. 

. 129, note; cf. p. 173 aud index: J PTS, 1884, p. 28; Visud- 

imagga, JPTS, 1801, p. 124, and Burnout, Introduction, p. 
569; tha rôle of the heart in the ancient Hindu philosophy 
well known (Bóhtlingk-Roth, a.v. ' Dhatu,” p. 934b). 

4 Kathdvatthu, vil. 8; cf. Warren, Buddhism, p. 178, L 15, 
and see also Sarhyutia, ifi. 68. 

8 The Brähmanas admit ths infinity of the world upwards and 
sideways (see Pafiehavirhsabráhmana, xviii. 6, 2, in Hopkins, 
"Goda and Saints of the Great Bráhmana,' Trans. Connecticut 
Acad, xv. 25, July 1909). Tha theory that the world is infinite 
across, and finite in upward and downward directions, is con- 
demned in Digha, L 23 (Rhys Davids, Dialogues, |. 86; ses 
Aoxostictsw [Buddhist] vol. i. p. 2245, note). A tradition 
which was long in being atteated (Atthasdlini, $ 374, quoted in 
Burnouf, Lotus, p. 844, wanting in the ‘Chapter of. the Fours' 
of the Angultara, as Rhys Davids remarka, loc. cit.) states that 
four things sre infinite: space, the number of universes, the 
number of living beings, and the wisdom of a Buddha. 

6 Lakadhátu, masc. in Mahüvastu, i 40, 7, and Sikgdsa- 
muchchaya, p. 246; fem. in Pali, Mahdvastu, ii. 300, 16, 
Karundpundarika, p. 4, etc. Ths word sukhdvati, "tbe 
bappy' (ses BLEST, Asong op THE [Bud.], vol. ii. p. 6385), mnat 
be understood as sukhavati lokadhátu, ‘the happy world,' and 
not as sukhávati bhümi, ‘the happy earth or storey.’ 

T The Skr. forms in Mahavyutpatti, 8 153, Bodhicharydvatd- 
rapaftjikä, ad ii. 14; athasraá chudiko lokadhátuh ; dvisihasro 
madhyamo...;trisähasramahäsähasro.... There ars variants 
in Mahdvastu and elsewhere (trisdhasrd . . A See Lefmann, 
Lalitaviatara übersetzt, Berlin, 1874, p- 208. Chüdika, chùlika 
(Pali-Prakrit chüla, chuja, ‘small,’ cf. Skr. kgulla) is traced to 
ehüdá, ' top, ' crest? (tuft left on the head after tonsnre), hut 
see Saddharmapuvdarika, p. 327 (kgudrakalokadhätu). 


Y: 





The traditional mesning of the words dvisahasst, tisahassi, 
seems to be quite clear. The Anguttara says that the dvisahasst 
21000 sahassi, and the fisahassi-z 1000 dvisahassi, Dvtand t 
ere axponents, not multipliers. We 6nd 1000, 10002, 10003, 
Schmidt's interpretation, 'daa grosas Tansend der 3000 Welten,’ 
is wrong; and Koppen (Buddhismus, ii. 337) Is also inexact, t 
we can trust the Afguttara and the Abhidharmakoga. But it 
must be remembered thst the universes du rouped in 
triads in order to form ths hell of "intramundana darkness '— 
which justifies tha number 3000. But in the multiplication of 
1000 by 1000 there are ather differences which strike scholars: 
* The holy words of Buddha cannot be in disagreement ; how 
is it then that there ere so many differences in tha accounts 
found in the sutras end treatisea (Abhidharmasästras)? For 
instance, in regard to the number of mountains called Sumsru 
(thera is a Meru is each small universe, chakravdla (see above, 
P. GU, if we rely on the Agamas (=Päli nikäya, ‘canonic 
collection") and the Kosa, each great chiliocoam has ons 
thousand million, whereas the Suvarnaprabhasa and the 
Avatarsaka (Oreat Vehicle) say thers are only ten millions. 
Then with regard to the various measurementa and the contra- 
dictory statementa relating to the number of the rupa-heavens,t 
how are these differencea to be accounted for? "3 

In order to establish a sort of coherence among 
these multiplications of universes and on account 
of theories on the more or less complete destruc- 
tions of the world, the following arrangement has 
been imagined :— 

One thousand chakraválas maka a small chiliocosm, with 
4000 continenta, 1000 Marus, and 1000 heavens of Brahma-gods 
(gods of the first trance). This small chiliocoam is surrounded 
by a mountain which separates it from the neighbouring 
small chiliocosma ; and there is by way of a roof, so to apeak, 
& heaven of gods of tha aecond trance. The middle chiliocosm 
includes 1000 hesvena of this second trance, with as many amall 
chiliocosms benesth them; the walls reach up to the third 
trance; it is covered by a heaven of the third trance. The 
great chiliocosm comprises 1000 heavens of this trance, and ie 
crowned with a heaven of the fourth. E e e 

The documents which show this superimposing 
do not seem to be very old (Képpen, i. 236; 
Rémusat, Melanges posthumes, P, 94; but Beal, p. 
103, cites the VibhasdSastra). The Lalitavistara 
(p. 150) certainly does not know it, for it informa 
us that the great chiliocosm contains a thousand 
million (100 £otis) heavens of each kind. 

We must point out & certain number of cosmic multiplications 
which are independent of and probably previous to the chilio- 
cosmic EE a.g. Mahavagga, i. 6, 31 (Játaka, V. 63), 
ayarh dasasahassı lokadhatu (where the reference is to 10,000 
worlds and not to 100019 worlds); Digha, ii. 139, where the 
poda of ten universes (dasdsu raaka NED Parner together to 

present st the death of the Buddhs. ere are different 
kinds of Brahmà-gods; in Digha, ü. 261, Mahābrahmā, "tbe 
great Brahmi,’ reigns over 1000 Brahmä-worlda ; Majjhima, iil. 
101, distinguishes between a Sahasso brahmā, 'thousandth 
Brahma," governing a sahassi lokadhitu (ct. Anguttara, i. E 
a Dvisahasso . . . and a Dasasahasso (10,000th - Brahma), 
governing a dasasahassi lokadhätu (ct. Sarhyutta, i. 140): Sea 

inuddhimagga, xiii. (Warren, p. 321; S. Hardy, Manual, p. 21; 
Burnout, Lotus, E 363) on the three 'fielda' or 'domsing’ 
(kgetra) of a Buddha : ‘ Birth-domain (janma?) comprises 10,000 
worlds ; sll tremble at different moments in the life of a Buddhas 
(ct. Mahávagga, i. 6, 31). Authority-domain (djfià) comprises a 
hundred thousand times ten millions of worlds (=100 great 
chiliocosms) ; over sll extends the protecting power of the 
*! farmule of protection" (the so-called parittas) given by the 
Buddha. Knowledgs-domsin (jidna®) is withont limit.' The 
Mahdvastu mentions & buddhakgetra equal to 61 great chilio- 
cosms, and an upakgetra SA to 244 great chillocosms (i. 121, 
cf. pp. xxxii and 471, and iii. 341). In tha later literature 
' great chiliocosm ' and buddhakgetra are, ag a rule, synonymous 
(ct. Anguttara, i. 228). N K R 
. The chiliocosm did not satisfy the Buddhist 
imagination. The Mahdvastu (1. 122) and the 
Mahäyänasütras consider that the number of 
chiliocosms, or ‘fields of Buddha,’ is infinite in 
every direction (e.g. Lotus, xii; SBE xxi. 232), 
and there are quoted, by the dozen, names of 
these ‘great universes. (e.g. Karundpundarika) ; 
and in the Avatamsaka we get a systematic ar- 


rangement of these chiliocosms. 

On whirlwinds rests the Fragrant Ocesn, which carries an 
infinite nnmher af world-germs (lokabija [7]; from it there 
issue lotusea infinite in nnmber—very far removed, indeed, 
from each other. Fram each of these lotuses is born a nniversa 
(great chiliocosm), above which (separated by whirlwinds) 
there ars threa, then five, and so on np to the twentieth tier, 
whera there are 38 graat chiliocosms. e are nat told whether 
this development of a ' world-germ' la in the form of a tranche 
or of a fan, or whether it is to be understood aa an inverted 


1 The text says arüpó-hesvens. This must be a mistake (see 
above, p. 136). 
2 Shou-lun, tr. in Beal, Catena, p. 103. 
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pyramid (1, 82, 52, . . . 302). But, on the other hand, we leara 
that the universe in which we are, the Sahalokadhdtu,! torina 

art of the thirtoentli etage, and constitutes tha ' field' of the 

uddha Vatroohana (see art. Ao1BUODHA, vol. I. p. 904 note |), 
and that, on tle same levei at the aame ataga, In tho extrema 
went, iu the blessed unlversa of the Buddha Amitabha, the 

ukAdvati, where a kalpa of our universa iu SIS tos day and 
a myht (see art, Bust, ANODA oy THB [Bud hist], voi. il. p. 
633b). 4 


LiTERATULRS.—See prellininury note 3 on D 130 f., and p. 1315, 
nota 4, and works mentioned throughout the articla. Ses also 
the tr. of the AbAidAammasangaha by Shlve Zan Aung and 
C. A. F. Rhys Davids under tha title Compendium of Philo- 
sophy ee london, 191 tha tr. of Digha, il, by T. W. and 
C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, H. (Oxford, 
1910. Reference must also be made to MaAjughogahä- 
aavajra's Siddhanta, i. tol. 223-248. 


L. DE LA VALLÉE PoussiN. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Celtio). 
—We do not know the ancient Celtic ideas with 
respect to the origin of the world. According to 
Strabo (1v. iv. 4), the Druids, as well as others, 
said that the soul and the world were immortal, 
and that one day fire and water would prevail. On 
the other hand, the Celts of the Adriatic said to 
Alexander: * We fear only one thing, and that 
is that the sky may fall on us’ (Strabo, VII. iii. 8). 
This belief in the fall of the sky is seen frequently 
in the oaths of Irish epic poetry. In a note on 
the hymn of Ultan (verse 9) mention is made of 
the two pillars of the sky. 

These confused and contradictory ideas do not 
enable us to re-construct Celtic cosmology. It 
would be dangerous, besides, to look for this 
cosmology in the Christian legends of the Irish 
Middle Ages, or in the so-called secrets of the bards 
of the Island of Britain, or in the oral traditions 
of Armorican Brittany; for the elements con- 
tained in these different sources are either foreign or 
modern in origin. See also art. CELTS, vol. iii. p. 298. 

Lrrk&ATURS.—Roget de Belloguet, Ethnogénie gauloise, 
Paris, 1861-75, iii. 137 ; C. Jullian, Histoire de la Gaule, Paris, 


1907, i. 360, ii. 126, 175; H. Gaidoz in Zeitschrift für celtische 
Philologie, 1897-1901, i. 27 f. DOTTIN. 


COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY 
(Chinese).—Chinese theories of cosmogony and 
cosmology may be said to be of comparatively 
modern date. They profess, however, to be based 
on à system which claims an almost immemorial 
antiquity, i.e, the 8 trigrams, which are usually 
attributed to Fu-hsi (2852 B.C.), though somewhat 
contradictory accounts are given as to their ulti- 
mate origin. These figures were intended to 
reparat the stalks of the milfoil (Ptarmica 
sibirica), which were employed hy diviners in close 
association with the lines which were produced on 
the shell of the tortoise, as described in art. COM- 
MUNION WITH THE DEAD (Chinese), vol. iii. p. 731°, 
The stalks were divided into longer and shorter 
ie and the order in which they were drawn 
and disposed, in varying combinations of long and 
short or ‘strong’ and ‘ weak’ lines, was interpreted 

1 Thie expression seems to denota a great chlliocosm, De itis 
certain that its natural meaniog ebonid be the amali universe, 
the chakraváia in which we live. Saha is an adjective; we 
find a fem. form saha (Mahavyutpatti, § 154, 21; Divydvadana, 

. 203, 19 ; Mahävastu, li. 379,21; Lahkávatára, in Burnout, 
ntroduction, D 596; Karundpuudarika, p. 119; Wilson, ii. 
82; and probably Kajatarangini, i. 172, where A. Stein reads 
mahi), and more rarely the masc, form saha (Triglotte, $ 46, and 
sahalokanatha, in Mahavastu, ii. 385), This expression, which 
hae been treoslated NE ‘suffering,’ or ‘supportiag’ 
Grom root sah), ie not clear. The Tihetan mi mjed or mjed (see 
äschke, Tb. Dict., London, 1881, p- 174) does aot shed any ligbt 
on the question, and the designation of Brahma as Sahampati 
Wee remains obscure (Burnont, Introduction, p. 594; 
pal canna P 16; Eitel, Handbook, p. 134). 
a present sourcea are Rémusat, Mélanges posthumes, p. 
96; Beal, Catena, p. 121. Tha ee Aë 00 EAD 
points; e.g. Beal regards Sahä as the name of the whole 
thirteenth atage. Between the Saha (centre of this stage) and 
the Sukhávati (regarded oot as a chiliocosm but ae a privileged 
chakraväla, with no hell, and no coamic mountains), there are 
10,000,000,000 universea. The original aource ia the Avatarhsaka 
Dr word which denotea a part of the Chinese canon of the Great 
Vehicle (Nanjio, Catal., 1833, p. 32ff., on which aee Täranätha, 
P. 63, and Wassilieff, Buddhismus, eap. p. 157 [171)t.). 















in accordance with the arbitrary methods which 
Oe from time to time, but of which the 


ctails have not been handed down. It may, how- 


ever, safely be assumed that the function of the 
trigrams was limited to questions of tribal or 
domestic interest, and that nothing of a theological 
or cosmological character was attached to them. 


The trigrams were arranged in 8 groups thus: 





























A new arrangement was invented by Si-peh 
(1231-1135 B.C.) during his two en imprison- 
ment at the hands of the ruler of the Yin dy 
and it is probable that to him is also due the 
combination of the original 8 trigrams to form the 
64 hexagrams which are the basis of the Yi-king, 
or Canon of Permutations, commonly known as 
the Book of Changes. 

Si-peh, afterwards canonized as Wén-wang 
(= King Wén), appended to each of the hexagrams 
an SE outline, giving the general sense 
supposed to be conveyed by the figure, but his son 
Tan, better known as Chow-kung (Duke of Chow), 
added an analysie, ehowing how each line of the 
hexagram was to be interpreted so aa to contribute 
to the general conclusion which his father had 
established. The deductions of King Wén, with 
the analyses of the Duke of Chow, form the text 
of the Yi-king. Throughont the 64 chapters of 
the original work there is nothing whatever of & 
cosmological character; the compilers were entirely 
occupied with political and personal matters, en- 
deavouring to learn from the omens furnished by 
the stalks and their representative symbols the 
probable results of certain courses of conduet 
which were in contemplation. The harmless 
trifling, as it seemed to his jailers, with which 
the prisoner, Si-peh, employed his leisnre, was in 
reality a means by which he was able to develop 
his revolutionary schemes without let or hindrance ; 
none but himself knew the significance &ttachin 
to the harmless straws with which he Eid 
himself; and when, in course of time, his liberty 
was restored, he was enabled to consummate bis 
schemes with complete success. 

A new element is, however, introduced in the 
10 Appendixes to the Yi-king which bear the 
imprimatur of Confucius, though it seems probable 
that only the first and second are properly attri- 
buted to him. To Confucius it seemed inevitable 
that the thought which had been expended upon 
the hexagrams, by sages so eminent as Si-peh and 
his son, could not íail to be of permanent value, 
and that, though the political conditions which 
had first inspired their studies no longer existed, the 
lessons which they eontributed might be applied 
with equal value to the troublous circumstances 
of his own times. Hence Confucius, in later life, 
devoted a great deal of attention to the study of 
the Yi-king, frankly acknowledging the difficulty 
he experienced in the interpretation of its cryptic 
phraseology, and in adapting its lessons to his own 
enlarged conception of the scope of the work. 
Later commentators, building upon the theory 
that the three lines of the early trigrams CR 
the three powers—Heaven, EET. and &n— 
attempt to transfer the lessons of the figures from 
the smaller stage of human affairs to the larger 
theatre of universal Nature. In the Appendixes, 
therefore, we discover, in an ever-ascending scale, 
the application of the hexagrams to the constitution 
and course of Nature, the later chapters furnishing 
some of the material out of which Chu-hsi (Chucius, 
A.D. 1130-1200) developed his scheme of cosmogony 
and cosmology, which now represents modern 
Chinese DE thought on the subject. 

A word of explanation may here be necessary in 


order to show the mechanism of the developed 
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system of the Yi-king. Each trigram bears a dis- 
tinctive name, as well as a local habitation or 
direction, together with a natural affinity, quality, 
etc. Thus the 6th group, as arrauged ie, Si-peh, 
originally the first group according to the earlicr 
system, consisting of 3 uuhroken or ‘strong’ lines, 
is denominated Zen, which means ‘untiring,’ 
‘strength,’ etc., and represents Heaven, a sovereign, 
a father, etc. Its locality or direction is north- 
west ; its affinity, ether; its quality, humidity, ete. 

The hexagrama are formed by the combination 
of 2 trigrams, and also have distinctive names. 
Each line bears a certain relation to the other 
lines; thus the first or bottom line io the lower 
trigram is related to the first line of the upper 
trigram, i.e. to the 4th line of the hexagram. The 
position of the various lines is a most important 
consideration—sometimes a ‘strong’ line is found 
in a ‘weak’ place, and vice versa. 

An illustration from Legge’s Yi-king (SBE, xvi. 
71) may serve to indicate the method of inter- 
pretation. The 7th hexagram, known as sze, is 


written thus: 








, consisting of the 2 tri- 








ams k'án —~—, representing water, aud kw'un 
IL =}, representing earth, suggesting, by the 





combiuation, waters collected on thc earth, or, in 
the language of the diviner, multitudes of ie 
mustering for purposes of defence or attack. e 
*strong' or undivided line occupies the most im- 
portant place in the inner or lower trigram, te. 
the made second only to the middle place in the 
outer, or upper, trigr&m, which is the paramount 
position in the whole figure. The ‘strong’ line, 


therefore, occupying a second position, mnst 
stand for the Ate the host E ord he to occupy 
the highest position, Ge the 5th line from the 
bottom—the middle line of the upper trigram—he 
would represent the sovereign. ‘These, of course, 
are perfectly arbitrary preconceptions. 


The Duke of Chow thus interprets tbe figure: ‘The first 
line (reckoning from below), divided, ehows the host going 
forth according to the rules (for euch a movement) If these 
rules) be not good, there will be evil.‘ Legge adds: ‘The line 

divided, a weak line in a stroog place, not correct; this 
justifies the cantion which follows.’ 

‘The second line, undivided, shows (the leader) in the midst 
of the hosts. There will be good fortune and no error. The 

has thrice conveyed to him hie charge.’ 

¢ third line, divided, ehaws how the hosts my E 
have many commandere ; (in such e case) there wil eviL' 
Legge explaine: ' The third place ie odd, and should be occupied 
by a strong line, instead of which we have a weak line in it. 
But it is at the of the lower trigram, and ita eubject should 
bein office or activity. There is suggested the idea thet ita 
wuhject has vanited over the second line, and wishes to share 
Ín the command and hononr of him who hae been s ppolnted to 
be commander-in-chief. The lesson of the prevlova line is made 
of none effect. We have a divided authority in the expedition. 
The result can only be evil.’ 

* Tbe fourth line, divided, shows the hosts in retreat: there 
is no error.’ Legge comments thue: ‘The line ie also weak, 
&nd victory cannot beexpected ; but in the fourth place a weak 
Une is in its correct position, and its BHES will do what is 

ht in his cireumetanceg, He will retreat, and a retreat is for 

the of wisdom." t 

‘The fifth line, divided, shows hirda in the fields, which it Is 
advantageous to eeize (and destroy). There will be no error, 
It the oldest soo lead the host, and younger men be (also) in 
command, however firm and correct he may be, there will be 
evil.’ Legge interprete the Duke's findinga thua: ‘We have an 
intimation [lo this passage)... that only defenatve war, or 
war waged by the rightful authority to put down rebellion and 
lawlessness, is right. '' The birda in the flelda” are emblematic 
of plunderere and invaders, whom it will he well to destroy. 
The fift line QUEE the chief authority, hut here he fa 
weak or humble, and hae given all power and eutlinrity to 
execute judgment Into the handa of the commander-in-cliled, 
who ie the oldest son; and In the auhfect of line 8 wa have an 
example of the younger men who would cane evi] if ellnwed to 
ehare hla power.’ 

' The topmost line, divided, ehnwe the great ruler deliverin 
his chargee (to the men who hava diatingutahed Uhnmt ep, 
appointing some to be rulera of Htatea, ani others to be chiofa 
of clana., But amall men ahnuld nnt be eniplayed (In. such 
positione)^ Legge thue comnienta : "Tara action of Ihe hera- 
Ken bag been gone through: Tha ezpeditlon has heen oan- 

ncted to & anccesafııl end. The eneiny has been subdued. 


His territoriee are at the disposa) of the conqueror. The 
cominander-in-chief has done his part well. Hie sovereign, 
"the great ruler," comes upon the sceoe, and rewards the 
officers who have been conepicuone by their bravery and skill, 
conferring on them rank and lande. But be is warned to have 
respect in doing ao to their moral character. Small men, of 
ordinary or less than ordinary character, may be rewarded 
with riches and certain honoure; but land and the welfare of 
its popnlatian should not be given into the hands of any who 
are not eqnal to the responsibility of euch a truet.’ 

To turn now to the main deduction of King 
Wena, of which the above is the detailed explana- 
tion. We find the lessons of the hexagram thus 
expressed: ‘Sze indicates how (in the age which 
it supposes) with firmuess and correctness and 
(a leader of) age and experience, there will be no 
error.' 

It will be ohserved, from thia example, how the 
character of the lines (whether divided or un- 
divided), their place in the hexagram (whether 
odd or even, e.g. 1, 3, 5; or 2, 4, 6), and their 
mutual relation to each other (2 corresponding to 
5, etc.) areall of great importance in the exposition 
of the lessoas they are supposed to convey. The 
mutual relation of the 2 trigramsin each hexagram 
is also a matter of importance. 

This specimen will serve to show how little there 
is of any cosmological element in the original 
Book of Changes, and how far the modern com- 
mentators have wandered from the intention of 
the compiler and his earliest expositor; in fact, it 
was only by an arbitrary foreing of the primitive 
modes of divination, and the introdaction of entirely 
new ideas in the Appendixes, that Chucius suc- 
ceeded in building up the system which is attri- 
buted to him, and which has only the slightest 
affinity with the diagrams of King Wen. A roagh 
parallel might be established between the diagrams 
and our modern playing cards, in which the calendar 
may be said to be represented, though with no 
cosmological intention, the 4 suits representing the 
4 seasons; the 13 cards in each snit — the 13 
sidereal months; the 52 cards = the 52 weeks of 
the year; the 364 pips (including the value of the 
‘coat’ cards) = the days of the year, eto. ; and, as 
the cards are now employed by pretended ‘ fortune- 
tellera’ as a key to the secrets of human existence, 
80 the hexagrams of King Wén came to be applied, 
in course of time, to issues much larger than were 
ever contemplated by their inventor. 

The chief exponent of the modern system was 
Chueius, whose name ia pre-eminent amongst the 
philosophers of the Sung school of the 11th and 
12th centuries in China. Confucius and Mencius 
were practical philesephers, but Chueius was not 
content to accept the faet of Heaven and Earth, 
which had been sufficient fer the great teachers 
who preceded him; he endeavoured to establish a 
systematie theory of the origin of all things, find- 
ing in the Yi-king, as he supposed, a groundwork 
for hls researches. He was further aided in his 
speoulations by Taoistic and Buddhistic sugges- 
tions, as well as hy other Ee concepts 
which may well have reached China y that time, 
and which to en ardent and omnivorous student 
would prove attractive. It is not unlikely that he 
was familiar with Persian and early Christian ideas 
propagated by the Nestorian teachers in the cen- 
turies preceding him. 

lt ia very important to bear in mind that the 
enrlieat conception of the Chinese regarding the 
universe was & theological oue, while the later 
gyatem of Chuciua is philosophical ; and it is owing 
to this fact that Chucius found himself involved in 
frequent ditlicultics iu the endeavour to harmonize 
the two. The ancient or theological concept takes 
its starting-point from Shang-ti, or Heaven; the 
Tavistic or philosophie theory goes no further back 
than the ‘Great Extreme’; but Chucius, though 
professedly no theologian, appears unable to elimin- 
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ate from his system some traces of the ancient 
conviction that Lehind all phenomena there is a 
powor, variously described as Heavea, the * Con- 
troller,’ tho ‘Great Framer’ (or ‘ Potter’), ete., 
while he shrank from any EE of anthropo- 
morphism, nud disclaimed the view that that 
power actively interfered iu the ndfairs of men. 

As & matter of Det, the theories of Chucius are 
not intended te account for ultimate beginnings ; 
his conception of the present world Is that it is bat 
one of a long sories of similar existences which 
have flourished in turn, and luve been corrupted, 
each disappearing eventually from view and giving 
plane to a new world. lle makes no attempt to 
explain how the primal elemeut came into beiog, 
but finds his starting-point in the theory of the 
existence of a Natural Law which he deneminates 
Li (pronounced Lee), and & vital essenoe whioh he 
calls A" i (pronounced Chee). He does not inquire 
wherein this Law resides, or where this vital 
‘breath’ is derived from. The theologian may 
contend for the recognition of a Divine creator or 
framer, but Chucius, though he does not traverse 
the argument, declines to discuss the subject. In 
inquiring, therefore, into the evolution of this 
present world, he finds its material basis in Ki 
(vapour, breath, air, eto.), and its active principle 
in Li—both eternal in their nature, as existing 
before the clock of time began to strike, yet 
admitting of a priority of order in the case of Li. 
The alternate action and iaaction of Li, in the 
sphere of K's, produced the positive and negative 
forms, Yang and Yin, variously represented as 
Light and Darkness, Heaven and Earth, Male and 
Female, etc., whose vicissitudes constitute the 
Tao, or Course of Nature, as reflected in the 4 
seasons, the alternations of day and night, etc. 
The Yang and Yin contain the ‘ Five elements’ in 
embryo, viz. metal, wood, water, fire, and earth, 
of which water and fire are regarded as the simplest 
forms. Each element possesses a Yang and a Yin 
quality, and all are pervaded by Li. As a resolt 
of the interaction of these two ‘forms’—the Yang 
and the Yin, which are in constant motion—a 
certain amount of ‘sediment’ is precipitated to 
the centre of the whirling mass and becomes 
Earth, whilst the more Subs excreta are flung 
upwards to the outer ring of the circle, and become 

eaven. Earth remains motionless in the centre, 
whilst the Heavens revolve continually, as the 
movements of the heavenly bodies serve to show. 

The myriad creatures were produced by the 
EE coagulation of the finer essences of 
the tive elementa in the Yang-Yin, forming a her- 
maphroditie being or pair, which in course of time 
separated and gave birth to the male and female 
apecies which now constitate the human race. 

It will be seen at a glance how far removed 
these theories are from the system of divination 


attributed to King Wen, and it seems inevitable. 


that they represent an interpretation of that 
system entirely alien to the purpose which inspired 
its first exponents. From Chucins’ own words, we 
are led to conclude that the study of the Yi had 
made little progress during the centuries which 
had elapsed from the days of Confacius until his 
own time. It seems probable that the later Ap- 
ndixes, popularly ascribed to the great ‘ Master’ 
mself, ‘belong to a period leng posterior, and 
they seem to reflect opinions which began to be 
current only in Chucius days. Philosophers auch as 
Shao-yung (A.D. 1011-1077), of whom Chucius says, 
‘From the time of Confucius no one unders 

this (i.e. the relation between the Great Extreme, 
the 8 diagrams, ete.) until Shao explained it,’ and 
Chow Tun-i (A.D. 1017-1073), to whom is attri- 
buted the circular diagram of the Great, Extreme, 
apparently made use of the Yi as a vehicle of 
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Taoistic ideas, and applied to the ‘strong’ and 
‘weak’ lines of King Wen the system of Yun, 
and Yin, which nowhere appears in the text of the 
Yi, but which ia suggested by the words of Lao-tze 
in the Tao-Té-King) : 

‘Tao produced unity ; unity produced duality: duality pro- 
duced trinity ; and trinity produced the innumerable objecta ; 
the innumerable objects, carrying the feminine or shadow 
principle on the one eide, and the masculine or sunlight 

rinciple on the other, created a juat harmony by thelr respect- 
ve clashes of primitive impulse or ether’ (Parker'e tr.). 

It may be assumed, therefore, that the Chinese 
coamogony is of comparatively recent origin, and 
that the ancienta were coatent to accept the fact 
of the universe without abstruse theorizing as to 
its origin and method. The Sung philosophers 
adopted the trilinear figures of the Yt, but devised 
a new diagram of what they called the ‘Great 
Extreme,’ viz. & circle intended to represent the 
ultimate principle Zi, which, in their system, 
indicates the limit of philosophical discussion. This 
cirele was subdivided thus: 


D 


to illustrate the interaction and coustant gyrations 
of the Yang and Yin, Le. the primal essence, or 
K'i in ita 2 forms, the motive power in which is 
Li. Another circle represente the Ei as divided 
into its constituent elements, i.e. the five active 
principle wa tor fire, wood, metal, and earth, 
ometimes the four seasons are represented. 

From these we may learn that, according to 
Chucius, the world came into existence as a 
of the operation of Li, or ‘Natural Law,’ setting 
in motion the Et or ‘vital essence,’ which, by the 
interaction of its two forms, Yang and Yin, con- 
taining the 5 elements, threw off, in ita perpetual 
revolutions, the excreta which coagulated respect- 
ively into Heaven, on the ontward edge, and Earth, 
in the centre; and that the vicissitudes of Yang 
and Yin account for the regular enccession of day 
and night, the alternate waxing and waning of the 
eame being the cause of the fonr seasons; and 
that, when the great cycle, calculated as occupying 
a kalpa, or 129,600 years, is accomplished throug! 
the exhaustion of the Yang element in man, as 
exhibited by moral declension and universal eor- 
ruption, the whole system is resolved into its 
constituent elements, and a new heaven and earth 
are called into being. 

Man's place in Nature.—As to the place which 
man occupies in this system, since man is com- 
pounded of the five elements constitutiag the K's, or 
vital essence, in which the Li operates he is 
described as a microcosm—a world in miniature— 
from which it follows that every man has within 
him a ‘spark of the Divine.’ In some men the 
Yang predominates; in others the Yin. Of the 
former are the Sages, the great men of past and 
present times; the latter are represented by the 
‘mean’ men, the dull, the criminal, etc. As in 
the case of Nature, so man has his seasons of spring, 
summer, etc., and his days and nights, and, liks 
the world, comes to an end by the exhaustion of 
the K's, or vital breath. His pe business, there- 
fore, is to frame and fashion his life so as to tive 
in conformity with the Tao, or observed order of 
the universe. ‘No coatrariety’ must be his motto. 
By so doing he may attain in time the proud 
distinction of being an associate of Heaven and 
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Earth. As to his future, neither Lao-tze, Con- 
fucins, nor Chucius has anything to say ; probably, 
from the philosophical point of view, death to 
them, though they would not discuss it, meant a 
return to the original chaos, like the universe at 
the end of its cycle of existence; or, to express it 
in the polite but equivocal phrase of ancient and 
modern days, a ‘return to Homes 

The philosophic idea was, however, too lofty 
and illnsive for common acceptance, and, during 
the Sung dynasty, the tradition of a ‘first man’ 
was evolved, ascribing the ancestry of the human 
race to a certain P'an-ku, of whom it is stated in 
the Lu-she (Mayers' tr.): 

‘When the great first principle had given birth to the two 

rimary forms, and these had produced the four secondary 
ree, the latter underwent transformatione and evolutiuns, 
whence the natural objects depending from thelr respective 
influences came abundantly into being. The first who came 
forth to rule the world was named P'an.ku, and he was also 
called the '' Undeveloped and Unenlightened " Ge, tha Emhryo).' 

This idea is now almost universally accepted by 
the mass of the unlearned in China, and by not a 
few of the scholarly class, being, as it were, a sort 
of concretion of the indefinite theories of the 
Chucian philosophers as to the origin of man. 

The place occupied by spiritual beings.—Though 
Confucius and oa (16 centuries later) were 
unwilling to enter into the question of spiritual 
existences, and though the latter expressly declared 
the diffienlties involved in such a theory, the fact 
that the earliest records refer so frequently to the 
existence of spirits made it necessary that a place 
should be found for them in the Chinese philosophy, 
and, accordingly, the Kuei-shen, or spirits, were 
adopted as representing, so to speak, in personal 
form, the activities at work in the changing 
phenomena of Nature; bat the ancient doctrine 
that the spirits are the ministers of God, carryin 
out His behests, on the analogy of the officers o 
State fulfilling the decrees of the sovereign, sur- 
vives, in a somewhat debased form, in the popular 
opinion which invests the earth and air with a 
numberless host of good and evil spirits or 
demons. 

The place of God.—1n the earliest, days of which 
we possess any record, Shang-ti, or God, appears 
to have occupied a chief place in the mind of 
China’s rulers, but at the beginning of the Chow 
E cent. B.C.) we find the terms ' Heaven’ 
and ‘Earth’ coming into prominence, representing 
ihe operations of God in Nature and Providence, 
and, as & consequence, Shang-ti is removed to a 
greater distance than that intimate relation in 
which he seems to have stood vis-à-vis his votaries 
in the earlier days. Later developments contri- 
bated towards the increasing of this distance, and 
the attitude of Confucius towards metaphysical 
and transcendental questions tended to widen the 
chasm. Chucins appears to have relegated God to 
& position of infinite remoteness and unknowable- 
ness, though he did not deny the possibility of 
there being an ultimate ruling power, of whose 
existence individual students must satisfy them- 
selves; and he refers to the ‘Great Framer,’ tlie 
‘Root of the Great Extreme, the ‘Heavenly 
decree which set in motion the primal elements,’ 
etc. His conviction seems to be that God, or tho 
‘Infinite,’ invested the Ki, or vital essence, with 

is own Li, or Law, and then allowed tho creation 
to develop itself spontaneously, He Himself taking 
no further active share in the affairs of Naturo or 
of human life. Such a contention, indeed, was 
directly contrary to the earlier bellefs, nnd led 
Chneius, unwillingly, into conflict with the recelved 
Opinions. He, however, steadily refused to disenss 
the matter, and insisted that every man should be 
‘fully persuaded in his own mind’ and make his 
Own investigations, Here again the agnosticlsm 





of Chucius was unable to overcome the immemorial 
persuasion of his fellow-countrymen, that the 
‘Supreme Ruler’ interferes actively in the affairs 
of the uation, and sends forth His agents, inciud- 
ing spirits and sages, to fulfil His behests. Hence 
it happens that Shang-ti is still worshipped officially 
hy the Emperors of China, and Heaven is invoked 
by the mass of the people, whilst the spirits are 
solicited to exert their influence on behalf of 
their petitioners. The theological concept has 
thus survived the philosophical, and, hy a strange 
inconsistency, the materialism of Confucins and 
Chucius, as represented by the modern Chinese 
literate, is exhibited in a country which, above all 
others, is remarkable for its active and almost 
frenzied addiction to the propitiation of spirits and 
demons. 

Lrrerstvan.—)J. Legge, ‘ Yi-king,’ in SBE, vol. xvi. [1882]; 
T. M'Clatchle, tr. of the works of the philosopher Choo- 
foo-tze in The Chinese Repository, xviii. [Shanghai, 1874]; cf. 
also the literature appended to art. Conrucive. 
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COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Chris- 
tian).—1. Early.—The early Christians were not 
seriously perplexed by questions of cosmogony. 
They had come into a heritage, whereby the 
had grown up into the current Palestinian-Jewis 
ideas of the origin and constitution of the world. 
Moreover, they looked out upon the world and the 
whole realm of Nature from the purely religious 
standpoint. ‘In the beginning God’ (Gu 1!) was 
the primary article of their faith. It was Jahweh, 
the Bod of Israel, who had ‘ measured the waters in 
the hollow of his hand, and meted out heaven with 
the span, and comprehended the dust of the earth 
in a measure, and weighed the mountains in 
scales, and the hills in a balance. . . . It is he 
that sitteth upon the circle of the earth . . . that 
stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, and 
spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in... . I 
am Jahweh, and there is none else. . . . I form 
the light, and create darkness : I make peace, and 
create evil. I, Jahweh, do all these things’ (Is 
4012-2 45*7. Psalms 8 and 104 express the same 
idea of the sole, beneficent creatorship of God, and 
in Psalms 33 and 148 creation by the spoken word 
is confidently expressed. The Book of Job is like- 
wise pervaded by this belief, and the same is true 
of Pr 82-3, These seem to have been the prim 
sources from which the early Christians drew their 
conception of the material cosmos and God's rela. 
tion to it. This simple religious viow found free 
expression in their prayers: ‘O Lord, thon that 
didet make the heaven and the earth and the sea, 
and all that in them is' (Ao 4"). And Josus had 
expressed His faith in the same direct and simple 
way. To Him God was ‘Lord of heaven and 
earth? (Mt 11%), who ‘maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and the unjust’ (Mt 8%). His heavenly Fatlıer also 
feeds the birds of the heavens, and elothos the 
grass of the fields (Mt 6%), The disci les, like 
their Master, wore absorbed in the thought of the 
loving enre of Gud, and His gracious provision for 
all His creatures. "In him, says St. Paul, ‘we 
live, and movo, and have our being’ (Ac 17%). 

But the profound and enduring impression which 
dun made upon His followers soon constrained 
thom to associate llim with the Father in the 
work of creation, It was Ile who had brought 
redemption from sin, and given them a glad new 
sense of sonship with God. But Lordship in the 
spiritual world must and did ultimately involve 
equal Lordship In the material world and in the 
lole realm of the Divine activity. This idea was 
early expressed by St. l'aul, who says: ' To us 
there is one God, the Father, of whom are all 
things, and we unto him; and one Lord, Jesus 
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Christ, through whom are all ae, and we 
through him’ (1 Co 88) ; ‘for in him [the Son] were 
all things created . . . things visible and things 
invisible . . . and he is before all things, and in 
him all things consist’ (Col U9*; ef. Ho P^). By 
faith we understand,” says the author of the Ep. to 
the Hebrews, ‘that the worlds have been framed by 
the word (Jjuard of God’ (He 11). * In the begin- 
ning was the Logos,’ says St John, "and the 
Logos was with God, aud the Logos was God... . 
all things were made by him’ (Jn 1*5; ef. Rev 41). 
The specific use of the word Logos by the Fourth 
Evangelist completed aud contirined a development 
which had been in progresa for several decades, b 
which Jesus as the Son was definitely classed wit 
God the Father, and associated with Him in the 
creation and government ef both the visible and 
the invisible world. It also tended to reconcile 
and adjust the Christian faith to the late Jewish 
development of the concept ‘wisdom ’ (Pr 8, Sir 24, 
Wia 8, and the like) and the current Hellenistic 
idea of tha Logos (Book of Wisdom, Philo Jndzeus, 
and the like). hristian cosmology henceforth 
was definitely related to the Person of Christ. 

But the tragic fate which overtook Jesus, and 
His own utterances concerning the machinations 
of the ‘prince of this world,’ together with His 
teachings regarding His ‘return,’ and the ‘ day of 
judgment,’ and the ‘last things,’ made a deep and 
solemn impression upon His disciples. Everything 
seamed to constrain them to believe in the presence 
of an opposing Satanic power in the universe {Ac 5, 
8, 13; Rev 24 and oft.). St. Panl speaks of the 
‘lawless one’. . . whose ‘coming is according to 
the working of Satan’ (2 Th 2%) ; he declares that 
the ‘whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together until now’ (Ro 82), and that ‘our 
wrestling is not against flesh and hlood, bnt against 
the principalities, against the powers, against the 
world-rulers of this darkness, against the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places’ (Eph 
63) The Book of Revelation attempts to descri 
this great world-drama, this dnel between good 
and evil, and the final triumph of the ‘ Lamb that 
hath been slain.' In this more or less incoherent 
and dualistic view of things, we have the out- 
cropping of Babylonian and Persian ideas, which 
for several generations had been occnpying a large 
place in Jewish thonght (see Test. Twelve Patri- 
archs, Bk. of Jubilees, Bk. of Enoch, Assump. of 
Moses; cf. Mt 4!- 124% 139, Jn 8 123, Ac 13%, 
2 Co 112, Eph 2? 6, Ja 47, 1 P 59, He 2, 1 Jn 38, 
and oft.) Christian cosmology, accordingly, be- 
comes profoundly affected by the resurgence of 
Bab.-Pers.-Jewish ideas, and takes on a dualistic 
cast. 

The lapse into ‘ eins of the flesh’ on the part of 
professing Christians, as well as the appalling 
moral corruption of environing paganism, gradually 
led to the conviction that sin has its primal seat in 
‘the flesh.’ Here, in, we have the outcroppin 
of ideas already rife in current Judaism an 
paganism. St. Panl'e teaching was more or less 
infected hy the half-assumption of the physical 
basis of sin, and he exhibits a distinct tendency 
toward asceticism (Gal asp, ] Co 31% 7!f-, Ro 74%), 
The whole trend of thought within the Christian 
Church gradually became reactionary and ascetic. 
Some began to withdraw from marital and social 
relations and to ‘flee from the world.’ Asceticism 
entered as a constituent element into Christian 
ethics, and soon coloured the whole view of things, 
giving its character to contemporary cosmology. 
If evil is inherent in matter, or, rather, if matter 
is inherently evil, the question of the creation and 
government of the world by an all-wise and bene- 
ficent God hecomes seriously complicated. The 
Christians were, as a rule, inclined to emphasize 


the Genesis story of the ‘Creation’ and ‘ Fall,’ and 
therehy to shield God from complicity in the intro- 
duction of evil into the nniverse. But there were 
other and diverse accounts of the origin of the 
cosmos and the entrauce of evil into it. 

The Gnostics were not only the ‘first Christian 
theologians,’ hut the first cosmogonists and cos- 
mologists. Indeed, their primary concern was to 
discover and develop a theory of the cosmos which 
should ehield the Supreme Being from all com- 
plicity in, or responsibility for, its creation, which 
seemed to them to involve also the production of 
evil. They, accordingly, assumed that the ma- 
terial cosmos arose through the more or less blind 
and perverse activity of the Demiurge, who was far 
removed from the Supreme God and the heavenly 
Pleroma. Although man was created by the Demi- 
urge, he yet received, through ‘Sophia,’ sparks 
from the Divine nature, and is struggling to 
free from his material bondage. Ascetic discipline 
is, accordingly, one of the means by which the 
Gnostic is to overcome *sin in the flesh,' and secure 
salvation. Another means is the rational revela- 
tion which the Logos made to the world when He 
became manifest in the Christ. The ‘prince of 
this world’ must be overthrown by the Snpreme 
God, who has sent His Son to rescne men from 
their bondage to evil (— 043). In all these Gnostic 
views we have bnt the exaggeration or perversion 
of ideas that were then present in carrent Christian 
thought, and which had come as a heritage from 
Judaism and environing paganism. In other 
words, Gnosticism (g.v.) was but an aberrant form 
of the Christian faith, and its ernde and fantastic 
cosmologies were, after all, only abortive efforts to 
solve the riddle of the universe in a sup y 
Christian fashion. The cosmic views of the Gnostics 
persisted in modified forms in Neo-Platonism (g.v.) 
and in Manichzism (q.v.). 

The Apologists, contemporaries of the Gnostica, 
fell back, as a rule, npon the simple ‘Creation’ 
and ‘ Fall’ stories of Genesis, and thereby escaped 
the worst excesses. They also made ample use of 
the Platonic-Stoic-Philonian Logos idea, and em- 
phasized the mediatorship of the Logos in the 
work of creation. They were likewise surcharged 
with a belief in demons and opposing Satanic 
powers, but they looked forward to the destruction 
of the material cosmos and the overthrow of all 
hostile forces. Justin Martyr and Athenagoras 
speak of God as having fashioned the world opt of 
formless material (fr), but Theophilus declares 
that God created all things ex nihilo (EE oix byrar). 
Each based his assumption upon Gn 1- 2% (Justin, 
Apol. i. 10, 20, 59,67; Athenag. Apol. for Christ. 
15; Theophilus, Autol. i. 6, 7, 10, ii. 4, 6, 10 ; cf. 
Tatian, Addr. to Greeks, 5 and 12; Aristides, 
Apol. i and 4) The Apologists, as a rule, thought 
of evil as inherent in matter, and accordingly were 
inclined towards asceticism ; but they preserved, to 
a degree, the simpler religious view of Apostolic 
times, which they derived mainly from the OT. 

Irenens and Tertullian, Clem. Alex., Origen, 
and Hippolytus reject the Gnostic theory of the 
creation of the world hy the Demiurge, and 
emphasize the function of the Logos-Son in the 
whole realm of the Divine activity. The NT 
writings are now quoted as authoritative Scrip- 
ture, but the OT is also heavily drawn upon to 
explain God's relation to the cosinos. But, as was 
to be expected, these men were ‘children of their 
own times,’ although seeking to pass on a heritage. 
Some of the earlier erudities were retained, espe- 
cially the belief in evil as somehow inherent in 
material things. With some slight aberrations, 
the Church Fathers of the 3rd cent. were true to 
the unformnlated cosmology of the OT and NT, 
coloured hy the speculations of the Apologists 
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(Iren. c. Her. 1. iii. 6, x. 1 f., xxii. 1,0. x. and xi., 
v. xviii.; Tert. adr. Herm. 29-34 and 45, adv. 
Prax. 19, ade. Marc. i. 15 and 16; Clem. Alex. 
Str. vi. 16; Origen, de Prin., Preef., 1. ii., 11. i. iii. 
ix., IIL v., c. Cels. vi. 49-61, Com. in Joh. i. 17 and 
22; Hippol. Phil. i. 1 f., c. Noet. 9-14; cf. Arnob. 
adv. Gent. ii. 58; Lactant. Div. Inst. ii. 10, vii. 5; 
Symb. Apostol.). 

The Nicene Fathers make no distinct advance 
upon the cosmology of their predecessors. Athan- 
asius refutes the heathen views of the origin and 
coustitution of the universe (c. Gent. 6, 7, 29, 
35-40), and emphasizes the co-operation of the Son 
in the work of creation (c. Arianos, i. 22, 29, ii. 21). 
Eusebius, in his . Evang., describes the cos- 
mologies of the Phoenicians, tians, and Greeks 
(i. 6-11), and later expands the Crestion-story oí 
the Hebrews, quoting, in confirmation of his own 
views, from Philo, Ongen, Dionysius Aler., Maxi- 
mus, Pleto, and others (vii. 10-22, viii. 13 f., xi. 
29-88, xiv. 93). Plato he assumes to have derived 
his knowledge of the creation and constitution of 
the universe from Moses. Eusebius then sets 
forth the teaching of the Stoics and Neo-Platonists 
ex tended quotations, testing always by the 

esis story. The standard exposition of Gn 1 
and 2 meets us in Basil’s Hexaemeron. But the 
treatment here is homiletical and fervently re- 
ligious In this we are reminded of the early 
Christian view of things (NT ; Clem. Rom. 20 and 
33; Herm. Past. Vis. 1. 8, 4, iii. 4,1; Didache, 3 
and 10). 

Augustine has only incidental allusions to cos- 
mology, but is chiefly interested in defending the 
Creator from complicity in the origin of evil. ‘This 
he does by assuming thet sin has its principal 
seat in the will. Rebellion against on the 
part of both angels and men was the beginning of 
sin and the cause of ‘all our woes, with loss of 
Eden’ (Conf. vii. 5-7, 9, 15-20, xii. 7, 8, 12, 15-29, de 
Civ, Dei, xi. 4, 6-23, xii. 10-15). The eschatological 
element, which was so prominent in Apostolic 
times, has practically disappeared in Augustine. 
It to wane at the opening of the 2nd cent., 
and diminished as the Church became established 
in the Empire and set about to conquer the world. 
In other respects the cosmological elements remain 
in abont the same proportions. 

The picture whic the early Christians made for 
themselves of the cosmos and its related parts is 
not easily portrayed. The earth is, of course, 
central in their universe, and is surrounded and 
sustained from beneath by the chaotic watery 
abyss. Above is the firmament, which supports 
the heavens as a fixed vault, furnishing a path for 
the ema and all the plancts. Beyond a above 
the firmament are the fixed stara, and all the hosts 
of heaven. The waters above the firmament are 
separated by lt from the waters beneath, and serve 
as a fountain to refresh the earth with timely 
Showers. Sheol, or Hades, was placed beneath the 
‘earth, and served as the prison-honse, or waiting- 
place, for departed spirits, The cosmos as a whole 
was conceived as having heen created for the sake 
of man and the heavenly intelligences, and as ruled 
over in wisdom and righteousness. It reveals the 
glory of God, and interprets His majesty and 
eternal DD 

Litmatvan—E. W. Möller, Gesch der Kormol. in der griech. 
Kirche, Halle, 1860; R. B. Kübel, "Zur ethiechen Lehre vom 
Kosmos und Askese,' In Aere Rircht, Zeitschr. i (1840) 1001. ; 
E. Zeller, Philos. der Gr, Leipzig, 1892 f, iif; A. Harnack, 
Hist, of Dogma, Eng. tr 1894-09, il 202 (4,9471. ; F. Katten- 
busch, Das aporte, Symb,, Leipzig, 1900, il. 616 f., 522 f., ep, ı 
C. R. Beazley, Dawn of Mod. (éeoy., London, 1897, i. 973 f. : 
IIDB, art. ' Cosmogony *; PRES, artt.  Schoptung "and ' Welt’; 

acant, Dict. de Théo. Cath., Varig, 100, art. ‘Création " 

KE. K. MITCHELL. 

2. Mediæval and modern.—1n the period from 

the fall of the Homan Empire to the luth cent. 
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there was little thought upon these enbjects. The 
leaders of the Church were content to follow the 
teachings of the Fathers, and Augnstine’s inter- 
pretation of the formation of the world was accepted 
withont question. The first one to depart from 
the accepted helief, or to try to explain it in a 
EE way, was John Scotns Erigena. In 

is study of the writings of Dionysius he became 
acquainted with Neo-Platonic ideas, and he tried 
to apply these to the Biblical acceunt of Creation. 
He departed from the views of the Fathers by 
bringing in the theory that all things emanate from 
God. His views are expressed in his book entitled 
Concerning the Division of Nature, including under 
‘Nature’ the sum-total of existence. Nature in 
this sense is divided into four species: that which 
creates and is not created ; that which is created 
and creates; that which is created and does not 
create ; that which neither creates nor is created. 
The first of these—that which creates and is not 
created—is God as the essence, source, and sub- 
stance of all things, the one Being who truly 
exists. Erigena's view is pantheistic, in that he 
teaches that God created the world out of His own 
essence. He held to an all-including unity be- 
cause God is all. It was easy for him to reconcile 
his apparent pantheism with the teaching of 
the Church, by saying that the Divine essence 
was the nothing opt of which the world was 
created. 

Through the Middle Ages the Schoolmen gave 
little attention to the subject of Creation. They 
were content to accept the views which had been 
handed down to them, and those who failed to 
do this were sure to cume into conflict with the 
Church authorities. It was agreed that the uni- 
verse came into being and was snstained and 

overned by the Divine wil. Whether the six 

ays of Creation were days of twenty-four hours 
each was open to some discussion ; but two points 
mnst be agreed to by the orthodox, viz. that the 
universe was created out of nothing, end that it 
was not from eternity, but had a beginning in 
time. The most profound thinker on this subject 
in the medieval period was Anselm of Canterbury, 
who modified the traditional views by the intro- 
duction of Platonic ideas. He explains (Monolog. 
ix.) the meaning of the expression ex nihilo by 
saying that there is no way by which anything can 
be made by another unleas it previously exists in 
the mind of the one making it. Before creation 
things existed eternally, from God and in God, as 
ideas. They did not exist as individuals, but in 
the sense that God foresaw and predestined that 
they would be made. They were in the Divine 
mind as an example, similitnde, or rule of what 
was to be made. Before the making of the uni- 
verse it, was in the thought of the Supreme Being, 
but no material existed ont of which it was to 
be made. Yet it was not nothing in its relation 
to the reason of the One making. By reasoning 
in this way Anselm is able to reconcile his philo- 
sophical views with the accepted interpretation of 
the account given in Genesis. There is one pas- 
sage (Cur Deus Homo, i. 18) in which he implies 
that perhaps the six days of Creation were different 
from the days with which we are acqnainted. 
Thomas Aquinas discusses the snbject at consider- 
able length, but adds little to the cnrrent views. 
He accepts the Biblical cosmology, admitting that 
there is room for a difference of opinion about the 
six days. Like Albertus Magnus, lie teaches that 
Creation was a miracle which cannot be com- 
prehended by the natura] reason. He believed 
that it was not possible to demonstrate that 
matter was not eternal, deprecating the eftorts of 
other men to make the tempora! characte: of the 
material universe a matter that conld be proven. 
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He taught that it was an article of faith to believe 
that the world was ereated in time. 

Contemporary with the Schoolmen were the 
various heretical sects, differing in some respects 
from the orthodox in their views of the creation 
and government of the world. The most divergent 
from the commonly accepted views were the 
dualistie sects, which at the same time elaimed to 
be Christian. They went by various names, such 
as Cathari, Albigenses, and so on. They seem to 
have gained their heretical views from contact 
with the religions of the East, where dualism was 
very common at the time. In general they held 
that there were two principles, or spirits, or 
creators, whieh had to do with the making of the 
universe visible-and invisible. Tbese two were 
the good and the evil, and both were from eter 
though some held that the evil spirit was originally 
good and had fallen from his first estate. The 
evil spirit was the author of the OT, and the 
maker of all visible Nature. Te had created man 
as a physical being, and was the cause of all 
natura! phenomena and all disorders in Nature. 
The good spirit was the anthor of the NT. He 
was also the creator of the human soul, whieh had 
been eaptured and imprisoned by the evil spirit. 

In the later Middle Ages there arose various 
schools of Mystics. Some of these were heretical 
and frankly pantheistic. Others, like Master 
Eekhart, considered themselves orthodox Chris- 
tians, but were unable to escape the suspicion 
of pantheism. Eckhart was in agreement with 
Aquinas in his belief that there existed from 
eternity a world of ideas distinet from the world 
of ereatures. He explained what seemed to his 
contemporaries to be pantheism, by saying that 
creatures are made in time and out of nothing, and 
that they existed from eternity in God in the same 
sense that a work of art exists in the mind of the 
artist before it takes material form. The exist- 
ence of the creation from all time was in the 
Divine reason. God exists in created visible ob- 
jects as their essenee. The external world is but 
the reflexion of the innermost essence of God. 

The modern Roman Catholic Church holds to 
the teacring of Aquinas, but allows a difference of 
opinio" on unimportant points. What a Roman 

athoiie must believe to-day in regard to eosmology 
and cosmogony is defined by the Vatican Decrees. 
The Couneil deelared against the statement that 
matter alone exists, and in opposition to the view 
that the substanee and essence of God and of all 
things are one and the same ; also in opposition to 
the view that finite things, both corporeal and 
spiritual, or at least spiritnal, have emanated from 
the Divine substance, or that the Divine essence 
by the manifestation and evolution of itself became 
all things, or that God is universal or indefinite 
Being, which, by determining itself, constitutes 
the universality of things. The positive statement 
by the Council was that God from the very begin- 
ning of time produced out of nothing the world 
and all things both spiritual and corporeal. 

The Protestant position, as given in the earlier 
creeds, is merely a paraphrase of the cosmology 
found in Genesis. The Westminster Confession 
states: ‘It pleased God iu the beginning to make 
or create out of nothing the world and all things 
therein in the space of six days’ (iv. 1). The 
Belgie Confession is more explicit: * We believe 
that the Father by the Word ereated of nothing 
the heavens, the earth, and all creatures, as it 
seemed good unto Him, giving nuto every creature 
its being, shape, forms, and several offices to serve 
its creator.” ‘We believe that He doth also uphold 
and govern them by llis intinite power’ for the 
service of mankind to the end that inan may serve 


Dis God’ (Art. xii.). 
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There is, of course, no authoritative statement 
for Protestantism relating to Christian cosmology 
and cosmogony. With the freedom of investiga- 
tion whieh ebaracterizes modern Protestantism, 
there are many divergent views. Some still hold 
to the statements of the older ereeds, and believe 
that the conclusions of science have nothing to do 
with religion. The extreme holders of this position 
maintain that the world was made in six days of 
twenty-four hours each, but this view has a decreas- 
ing number of adherents. Others believe that the 
account of Creation given in Genesis is strict] 
scientific, and that the statements there foun 
correspond in a minute degree to the faets of 

eology. Others eonsider that the aceount in 

enesis agrees with the faets only in a general 
way. Others regard the acconnt as a myth or 
legend corresponding to the Creation stories in 
Assyrian and Babylonian literature. The only 
points upon which modern Protestants agree are 
that God is the source of the universe; that it 
came into being as a result of the free exercise of 
His will; and that it is continually under His 
care and control, 

See also art. CREATION. 


Litgratura.—Aquinas, Sum. Theol. ; T. Harper, The Meta- 
physics of the School, 1879; art. ‘Création,’ in Dict. de T'héol. 
Cath, iii. 2079-2093. See also ‘Creation’ in J. Agar Beet, A 
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1872-78; W. G. T. Shedd, Dogmatic Theology, 1889-04; H. C. 
Sheldon, A Hist. of Chr. Doctrine, 1886; A. H. Strong, 
Systematie Theology, 1907-9; T. B. Strong, A Manual of 
Theology 2, 1903. e M. GEER. 


COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Egyp- 
tian.—We shall here divide this subjeet into 
three stages: (1) earth-mytlis, (2) sun-niyths, (3) 
theology. 

1. Earth-myths.—The attention of primitive 
man was naturally first directed to explaining 
tangible Nature—the earth, the sea, and the 
mists which lay on the land. The most ele- 
mentary distinction between racial views is the 
sex of the earth and of the abyss or sea, wbich 
from its blueness was naturally thought to be of 
the sume nature as the blue sky—the heavenly 


ocean. In Egypt the sky (Nut) was feminine, the 
land (To) was masculine. Exceptionally in the 
13th eent B.C, when Semitie influence was 


strongest, the sexes were reversed, as in Hebrew 
shämayim (‘heavens’) is masculine, and 'ddamah 
(‘earth’) is feminine. Similarly in Babylonia, Ea 
(the deep) and Anu (the sky) are masculine, while 
Damkina (the land) is feminine. The same attri- 
bution is adopted by Greek, Latin, and German, 
and in the New Zealand mythology. Egypt was, 
therefore, exceptional in the sex of land and sky. 

These elements of land and water were thought 
to have been evolved in the primal chaos of the 
universal ocean (Nn or Nun), when ‘not yet was 
the heaven, not yet the earth, men were not, not 
yet born were the ds not yet was death’ 
(Pyramid of Pepy 1., 1. 663). 

This idea passed to lfesiod, along with tbe same sexes as in 
Egypt: 

‘From chaos were generated Erebos (mase.) and black 

Night (fem.), 
Aud from Night again were generated Ether and Day, 
Whom she braucht forth, baving conceived from the em- 
brace of Erebos.’ (Theogony, 123.) 

Ho probably derived it through the Sidoniaus, who, Daniascius 
asserts, "before ail things place Chronos, and Pothos, and 
Omichlés. And hy a connexion between Pothos and Qmichlés, 
as the two principles, are generated Aer and Aura.’ This view 
then seems to have prevailed in the eastern Mediterranean, 

The lifting of the watery mists, whieh are 
seen rising each morning ‘from the Nile, the part- 
ing of them from the earth and the raising of 
them to the sky, was a wor’ varionsly attributed 
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to Ra (the sun) or Shn (the atmosphere). The 
heaven (Nut) was forced apart from the earth 
(Keb or Seb); and usually Shu is represented 
npholding Nut over his head. 

Similarly in New Zealand, the earth and heaven clave together 
in the darkness, and had produced and men. The gods 
try to part them, but cannot until the god and father of 
forests, birds, and ineects strives; ‘his head is now firmly 
planted on his mother the earth, hie feet he raises up and reuts 
against his father the skies, he strains his back and Tite with 
mighty effort. Now are rent apart Rangi and Papa, and with 
cries and groans of woe they ebriek aloud. . . . 1t was the flerce 
thrusting of Tane which tore the heaven from the earth, so that 
they were rent apart, and darkness was made manifest, and so 
Vu a light' (G. Grey, Polynes. Mythol., Lond. 1855 [reprint, 
p. 


In Egypt it was similarly assumed that Seb and Nut 
had produced Ra or Shu before they were separated. 
2. Sun-myths.—The genesis of the eun (Ra) is 
variously attributed to Seb and to Nnt. Accord- 
ing to one view, Ra was ‘the egg of the great 
eackler,’ Seh being, by a play on words, equated 
with the goose. Ia another view, Ra was born as 
& calf of the celestial cow, or child of the aky- 
Ede; and this may be the motive for regardin 
eskyasfeminine. Another, and a more general, 
view, when the theologic frame of oreation came 
forward, was to posit the formation of Ra direct 
from the chaos Nun, and so make him an ancestor 
of Seb and Nut. Probably this view was that of 
the Heliopolitan Ra-worshippers, as distinct from 
the older Seb- and Nut-worshippere in the Nile 
valley. Ra came into being ‘while as yet there 
was no heaven, . . . and there was nothing that 
was with him in that place where he was . . . rest- 
ing in the waters of Nun, and he found no place 
where he could stand’ (Erman, Religion, p. 26). Ra 
then united with his own shadow, and from his seed 
created Shu and Tefnut, in the midst of the chaos. 
Shu certainly represents space or air, symbolized 
by an ostrich feather; Tefnnt representa moisture. 
m Shu and Tefnot were born Seb and Nut; 
and from them, in turn, the Osiride family, and 
man . 

The heaven was regarded as an ocean parallel 
with that on earth. It was on the heavenly ocean 
that the sun, the moon, aod the stars sailed in 
ships each day and night. T» explain the sun’a 
re-appearing in the morning, they supposed a 
nocturnal ocean beneath the world, on which the 
sun sailed as day. The dead were, on this 
view, cousidered as joining the boat of Ra, and 
sailing, under his protection, through the hours of 
the night as well as of the day. 


3 eology.—The gods associated with creation 
are many. hnumu, ‘the Shaper,’ who shapes 
living things on his potters wheel, ‘created all 


that is, he formed all that exists, he ia the father 
of fathers, the mother of mothers . . . he fashioned 
men, he made the gods, he was father from the be- 
ginning . . . he is the creator of the heaven, the 
earth, the under world, the water, the mountains 
.. . he formed a male and a female of all birds, 
fishes, wild beasts, cattle and of all worms’ 
Wiedemann, HDB, vol e p. 179). He is 
gured always with the ram’s head, to signify hia 
creative power, and was worshipped at the source 
of the Nile—the cataract. tah, *the Great 
Artificer, the Demiurge, shapes the snn- and 
moon-eggs on his potter's wheel; he is the god 
of law and order who created all things by Maat, 
trath or exactness. Osiris ‘formed with his hand 
the earth, its water, its air, its plants, all its 
cattle, all its birds, all ita winged fowl, all its 
reptiles, all its quadrupeds.’ This is the develop- 
meot of the primitive idea of Osiris as a god of 
vegetation. Amon-Ra also, on the growth of his 
worship when Thebes was the capital, became 
‘the father of the gode, the fashioner of men, 
and all other thiogs (see Wiedemann, loc. cit.). 
VOL. 1V.—I0 


Thoth, according to Hermopolite legend, when 
in the chaos of Nun, created Seb and Nut by his 
word; and they were parted asunder at Her- 
mopolis. This creation by the word was the 
hig spiritualized idea of later times, and is 
seen in the Koré Kosmou (500 B.C.), where Thoth- 
Hermes is first of the gods. 

Other sky-gods are Anher, ‘He who goes above,’ 
god of Theni or Girgeh; and Horus as the sky, 
supported by four pillare who are the four sons of 
Horus. The mixtures of ideas in later times are so 
complex, and so combined with the theology, that 
we cannot touch on them here. Our object has 
been to show the primitive ideas, and the various 
nuclei of thought which were combined. 


LITHRATURR.—À. Wiedemann, Relig. of the Ano. Egyptians, 
Lond. 1897, also hie art. in HDB, vol. v. pp. 176-197; G 
Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, Eng. tr., Lond. 1894; A 
Erman, Handbook of Egyptian Religion, Eng. tr., Lond. 1907. 
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COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Greek). 
—Since the word ‘cosmogony’ describes the origin 
of the universe hy the figure of birth, it snggests 
to us in the first instance accounts of a mainly 
pectic and mythological kind. Yet science also 

as its fairy tales, and one who sought for infor- 
mation about Greek cosmogonies might not un- 
reasonably look for some account of that, for 
example, which is contained in the Timeus. If 
this be introduced, so should those of one or two 
other philosophical systems. We propose, there- 
fore, to deal first with what may be called the 
poetic cosmogonies, and afterwards with the philo- 
sophical. e shall devote rather more space to 
the former, as being probably less familiar to most 
readers, In the case of the latter, we shall take 
three typical examples, describe them briefly, and 
try to show the place of each in the history of 
Greek thought as to the relation between God and 
the world. 

I. POETICAL COSHOGONIES.—1. Homer.—We 
find in Homer not & complete cosmogony, but 
ideas of a cosmogonical kind, or, rather, of a 
geogonical, as all he is concerned about is the 
world in which we live. In Il. xiv. 240, Oceanus is 
the father (y¢veo:s) of all the gods, and in xiv. 201 
he is the father, and Tethys the mother. 'The 
latter name is usually derived (F. Lukas, Kos- 
mogonien, p. 154 n.) from ela, ‘to suck’ (rj85— 
'nurse?) Tethys will then symbolize the suckling 
mother, Earth. Bat behind these Nature-powers 
stands a third still more august, the goddess Night. 
In K. xiv. 244, Zeus is referred to as younger, in- 
deed, bnt more potent, than Oceanus; Night, on 
the other hand, even Zeus fears to offend (ib. 259 ff. ). 
Lukas, therefore, follows Damascius (6th cent. 
A.D.), our chief authority on the first principles 
of the Greek cosmogonies, in supposing that, for 
Homer, Night was the eupreme geogonical con- 
ception (Damasc. wepl rpwrwr ápxóv, c. 124, ed. Kopp, 
1826, p. 382). 3 

2. Oldest Orphic cosmogony.— To this head 
Lukas refers those fundamental conceptions which 
in various fragmen notices are directly as- 
cribed to Orpneus. Not the least evidence of their . 
antiquity is their practical identity with what we 
have found in Homer. Eudemus the Peripatetio 
declared, according to Damascius (/.c.), that Orpheus 
made his beginning with Night. John Lydus (6th 
cent. A.D.) stated that Orpheus’ three first principles 
were: Night, Earth, Heaven (Lobeck, Aglaoph. 
1829, i. 494). Plato, again, quotes a couplet as 
from Orphens, describing Oceanus and Tethys as 
the first wedded pair (Crat. 402 B), while he in- 
forms us in the Zimeus (41 A) that Oceanus and 
Tethys were the offspring of Earth and Heaven. 
As the former statement is expressly referred to 
Orpheus, we may be sure that he had the same 
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real or fancied suthority for the latter. In this 
Orphie cosmogony, it will be seen, Oceauus and 
Tethys sre a degree less venerable than in Homer ; 
Earth and Heaven are the older pair. Yet the 
difference is insignificant, and here, as in Homer, 
Night is the supreme conception. According to 
Gruppe (Griech. Culte, eto., 1887, i. 613 f.), the cos- 
mogony of H. xiv. was borrowed from the Orphic. 
But the question of their relation is an extremely 
difficult one, which cannot be discussed here. 

3. Hesiod.—In the introduction to his Theogony, 
Hesiod actually names Earth, Heaven, and Night 
—the reputed Orphic trinity—as the sources of the 

ods (verses 106-107); and one feels that, whatever 
its origin, he is using a familiar and probably 
already ancient formula. But, at the outset of the 
poem proper, he proceeds to givs us what in fact, 
though not In name, is a cosmogony of his own 
(verses 116-136). Its de is 2s follows m the 
inning was Chaos, ter whom, on the ons 
Geck came Gaia and Eros, and, on the other, 
Erehus and Night. Erebus and Night were the 
mar of /Ether (or Light) and Day. Gaia of 
erself produced, first Uranus (Heaven), that he 
might be a cover to her round about, and that she 
might be a secure dwelling-place for the gods ; and 
after him the mountains and seas. Lastly, mating 
with Uranus, she became mother of all the goda, 
except £he few who sprang from Erehus and Night. 

At the top, then, of Hesiod's cosmogony stands 
Chaos. Its meaning has been variously interpreted 
by ancient no less than by modern commentators. 
It has been taken for Water, Air, Fire, and Space 
(ef. for ref. Lukas, op. cit. p. 157f.). bes 
has been appealed to in each case. But no deriva- 
tion seems more probable than that from ya or xa» 
(the root of xalvw, ‘to gape,’ xañvos, xdoua, Lat, 
hisco, hiatus, etc.). Thus we get the meaning of 
Space, and this further accords with the manner in 
which Hesiod seems to have arrived st his first 
principle, viz. by abstraction. In pondering the 
origin of the universe, he thinks away one by one 
ita various contents, until he reaches Space as 
the final presupposition of all things. As Time 
comes first in the Pheenician cosmogony given b 
Eudemus, and, as wa 8 see, in some Gree 
cosmogonies, so does Space in this of Hesiod. 
Zeller (Pre-Socr. Phil. i. 88 f.) agrees with Lukas 
that Space was Hesiod's first principle, and that he 
reached it by abstraction, but thinks that Hesiod 

ictured it ‘as an immeasurable, waste, and form- 
ess mass,’ while Lukas understands by it the mere 
unlimited void. 
On the next cosmogonical stage we have two 
airs, of which the first is Gaia and Eros. Gaia is 
arth, not however as an element, hut as a vaguely 
conceived mass. There is, at first sight, something 
detached about the appearance of Eros, He enters 
tha stage with the others, hut seems to perform no 
róle. But the reason is that he is a potency rather 
than a person. He is the soul of all the unions 
here recorded. Hs is the Eros, not of art, hut of 
early local cult like that at Thespie (Paus. ix. 
27. 1), who was life and love in one, and was taken 
over ke the Orphies (cf. Gomperz, Gr. Thinkers, 
i. 89, and, for the connexion of Eros with the 
Orphics, J. Harrison, Proleg. to Gr, Relig. ch. xii.). 
We are not told how Gaia and Eros came into 
being. They miy symbolize matter snd spirit, 
but they are not derived from Chaos as a higher 

rinciple. The ruling principle of the cosmogony 
is not that of cause and effect, hut that of sequence 
in time. We only hear that Gaia and Eros cama 
afterwards (Ézerra). Aud the same is doubtless 
true of the second pair, Erebus and Night. They 
are said to have come éx Xdeos, bnt the éx may be 
merely local (Space being referred to), or temporal, 
or both. Accordingly Gaia, Eros, Erehus, and 





Night occupy together the second cosmogonicai 


stage. = 

Ex step further removed from Chaos sre Äther 
and Day, who are children of Erebus and Night. 
So the anrelieved darkness gives place to the suc- 
cession of night and day. Earth also at this stage 
gives birth to Heaven, that he may shield her 
with his vault, to the mountains also and the seas; 
and then, when all is ready for their reception, 
Earth and Heaven become the parents of the gods. 

In Hesiod's cosmogony there is no real attempt 
to explain the causes of things. But it haa, accord- 
ing to Lukas, two elements of speculative worth— 
the conception of purpose in creation (the pro- 
vision of a safe home for the gods), and the far- 
reaching abstraction by which the poet goes back 
to Space, and then step by step reconstruets the 
world. 

Passin by Acusilaus, a prose chronicler of the 6th 
cent., ai, ike Hesiod, a native of Bæotia, whose 
cosmogony, contained in Damascius, resembles 
Hesiod's, and has also & marked Orphie colouring 
(Lukas, op. cit. pp. 162-163), we come next to— 

4. Ph des.—He was a native of Syros, but 
lived at Athens at the court of Pisistratus (6th 
cent. B.C.) At Athens ‘he founded an Orphic 
community, though how far he was the disciple 
and prophet of the Orphic doctrines we are hardly 
able to say? (Gomperz, op. cit. i. 86). His own wor 
has been lost, but numerous notices, which have 
come down to us from ancient times, and which 
relate to various parts of his cosmogony, enable us 
to form, thcugh with reserve on soms disputed 
points, a tolerably full as well as reliable estimate 
of his system. ecording to both Damascius (c. 
194, ed. Kopp, p. 384) and Diog. Laert. (i. 119), 
Pherecydes derived the universe from three first 
princi mun {=Zeus), Chronos, and Chthonia 
(or Chthon) At the summit of the cosmogony, 
then, stands Zeus. He is probably best ed 
as a purely spiritual princip e (80, e.g., Arist. Met. 
xiv. 4, 1091a, and many moderns, but cf. e.g. Zeller, 
op. cit. i. 91), so far as mind was consciously dis- 


tinguished from matter at that early date. The , 


spiritual interpretation ia confirmed by the state- 
ment of Proclus (5th cent. A.D.)—which at the same 
time presenta a new and interesting pras of the 
cosmogony—that the Zeus of Pherecydes changed 
himself into Eros when he meant to create the 
world (Tim. 155). Zeus as such, therefore, stan 
outside the world; he is the principle of supre 
might. Chronos, the second member of the trinity, 
naturslly denotes the Time, in which everything 
happens, and occopies an analogous position to 
Space in Hesiod's cosmogony. PENIS Chthonia 
must be taken to mean either primary matter 
(Lukas, op. cit. p. 170) or the Earth-spirit (Gomperz, 
op. cit. i. 88). 

Some of the ancients asserted that water was Ph: first 
principle; but this conflicts not only with Diog. Laert, but with 
the more detailed account of the E given in 
A full discussion of this obscure and difficult question will be 
found in Lukas, op. cit. pp. 168-170, or Zeller, op. ext. i. 93-04n. 

As regards the relation of the three principles to 
one another, Damascius implies that Zeus was im 
some sense first; hut his exposition is purely Neo- 
Platonic. It is safer, therefore, to trust the more 
objective Diogenes, according to whom the three 
first principles of Pherecydes were alike eternal 
(oar del), 

The cosmogony begins when Chronos produces 
from his p Fire, Air, and Water, who then in 
turn beget the five families of the gods. Thus gods 
and elements alike are the offspring of Time. And 
now Zeus-Eros plans to create the world. But at 
this stage, according to Max. Tyrius (Dissert. xxix. 
p. 304, ed. Davis; cf. also Celsus ap. Origen c. Cels. 
vi. 42, et al.), a fearful conflict intervenes betwixt 
Cronos (not to be confused with Chronos) and the 
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dragon Ophioneus for the lordship of Nature. 
Only when Crouos wins and the dragon is cast into 
the sea can Zeus set about his creative task. The 
episode is not quite of a piece with the cosmogony, 
since Zeus is from eternity,—there is no Cronos 
before him. But there is no reason to doubt that 
Pherecydes employed the myth. Perhaps, as Philo 
of Byblus states (ap. Eus. Prep. Ev. i. 10, 33), he 
borrowed it from the Phenicians. In any case the 
meaning is elear: before the ordered world, the 
Kóvuos, can be established, a viotory must be won 
over the forces of disorder. 

The final stage is related by Clem. Alex. (Strom. 
vi. 621 A): P eden the Syrian says: Zas 
makes a mantle, large and fair, and broiders on it 
earth and ocean and ocean’s dwellings! Again he 
speaks (+b. 642 A) of ‘the winged oak and the em- 
broidered mantle that rests upon it.” The ‘winged 
oak’ is no doubt ‘the earth floating freely in space’ 
—2& conception lately introduced by Anaximander 
(Gomperz, op. cit. i. 89). The rest of the imagery 
explains itself. 

oints of likeness between the cosmogonies of 
Pherecydes and Hesiod will readily occur to the 
reader. Here we only note points in which Phere- 
cydes marks an advance. In the first place, Zeus, 
according to the interpretation here followed, and 
even on the lower, is & more spiritual conception 
than Chaos (Space). In the second, there is a cer- 
tain suggestion of science in the cosmogony. The 
four elements are named before the formation of 
the world. So far, indeed, as our accounts go, 
Pherecydes does not work the suggestion out. 
the other hand, he clearly treated Eros (Love) as & 
oosmical principle, and one cannot but suspect that, 
if his whole work had reached us, we should have 
found that Zens-Eros used the elements as materials 
for his creative task. 

Damascius (c. 124, ed. Kopp, p. 385) gives a frag- 
ment of a cosmogony by the Cretan Epimenides 
c. 600 BOL In this cosmogony we meet for the 

rst time among the Greeks the doctrine of the 
World-Egg. But it is little more than mentioned, 
and eo we shall at once to give some account 
of the later Oa aed! in which it plays 
& prominent part, 

& Later phic cosmogonies. —In a former 
sectlon we dealt with certain thoughts abont the 
origin of the world which were ascribed to 
Orphens, but here we are dealing with entire 
systema They are highly mystical and panthe- 
istic, and,-thongh fanciful and grotesqne, are most 
Ze? referred to & period of religious and 
poer leal syncretism. Hence some critics like 

er (op. cif. i. 100ff.) refuse to any of 
them as earlier than the Ist or 2nd cent. BC. 
Boer Dorever. assign a mach earlier date to the 
one which Damasclus telle us was contained in 
the current ‘ Rhapsodies,’ and which he describes as 
the nsmal Orphio theology. Thus O. Gruppe (in 
Roscher, s.v. “Orpheus argues strongly, bnt 
cantionaly, in favonr of thé view that it was formed 
in the 6th cent. B.O. on the basis of a still earlier 
Orphic myth. To this system we now turn our 
attention. ` 

0) FAapsodist cosmogony.—This includes what 
the Orphics taught both about the Divino nature 
and abont its relation to the world. The fullest 
account of the former is contained in Damascius 
(e. 193, ed. Kopp, p. 380). He must, indeed, be 
used with caution, owing to his Neo-Platonic bias. 
Lukas points this ont, bnt thinks he may be trusted 
for the number, sequence, and names of his first 
panei ls In this he seems to go too far, but, 

we combine ell that is essential in Damascius 
with what we learn from other sources, especially 
Orphic fragmenta (for which cf. Gmppe, Le, E 
1139), we reach the following result, which will 


found in essential agreement with what, for ex- 
ample, is contained in Zeller (op. cit. i. 104) or in 
Gruppe (in Roscher, s.v. ‘Phanes’),  Atthesummit 
of the system stands Chronos (Time). Next coma 
Ether (bright, fiery substance, cf. ‘Stoiccosmogony’ 
below) and Chaos (Space). Lukas observes that, 
though Time is named before Space, it is not 
viewed as producing it, but merely as the active 
principle, while Space receives that which arises in 

ime (but cf. Zeller, Le.) After /Ether and Chaos 
comes the E d which is viewed sometimes as the 
offspring da ronos and Äther (fr. 53), sometimes 
as that of Æther and Chaos (Proclus, Tim. i. 138). 
In either case it springs from Æther, and is thus, 
as Lukas calls it, an Egg of Light. Damascius else- 
where describes it as dpyúġeor, *silver-white And 
it deserves the name, not only because it was 
formed from the light of heaven, but because from 
it, as we shall see, Phanes, the light of the world, 
Dee Finally, there issues from the Egg the 

rst Orphic god. Damascius, who favours trinities, 
calls him Phanes-Ericapzus-Metis, which is gene- 
rally interpreted ‘ Light, Life-giver, Counsel. But, 
above all, he is Phanes, ‘ Light,’ who becomes at 
will ths light of reason, the light of life, and—for 
he is also ecc light of love. As first-born of 
the gods he is Protogonos. There is something 
sublime in these conceptions. But Phanes was 
also ‘ polymorphic, a beast-mystery god,’ a creature 
monstrous and grotesque, as in the fragment quoted 
by Proclus (Tim. ii. 130) : 

* Heads had he many, 
Head of a ram, a bull, a snake, and a bright-eyed lion’ 
(J. Harrison, op. cit, p. 651). 

Such was the Orphic doctrine of the Divine 
nature. It had one feature which, according to 
Lukas, gave speculative value to the Rhapsodist 
cosmogony. This is the effort to explain the origin 
of life. While many cosmogonies begin with a 
Divine being, the Örphic sees in his God the 
laat stage in the evolntion of life ont of the life- 
ess. 
We have next to consider Phanes' relation to 
the world. He had in him all the forces, or 
owéppara, out of which it sprang. Hence, though 
he was sometimes walled its creator, he was 

enerally thought of as having given it birth. 
The idea took the form of a theogony, in which 
the successive dynasties of gods represent the 
successive stages in the evolution of the world. 
In this process, part of the god became the world’s 
life; with the other he withdrew as sun into the 
heavens, where only Night could look on him, 
while his splendour amazed the other gods. But 
when Zeus attained to sovereignty he devoured 
Phanes. Thus the old order was dissolved, but 
thus also Zeus became the sum of all things. He 
became Phanes (ses next section), and from him a 
new race of gods, a new world, sprang. In his 
son, Dionysos, the of the mysteries, Phanes 
was born again. Like Phanes, Zeus became the 
world—Zevs cedar, Beie uécaa, Ards 8’ dr wdvra 
rérveras (fr. 123), —bnt, like Phanes also, he dwelt 
apart, for his mind was the ether (Gruppe, in 
Roscher, s.v. ‘Orpheus’ and ‘ Phanes’; Pauly. 
Wissowa, s.v. ‘Orpheus’; Zeller, op. cit. p. 104 f. ; 
J. Adam, Relig. Teachers of Greece, p. 951.; 
Lobeck, Aglaoph. 518 ff. ; fr. 120 ff.). 

The story of the swallowiug of Phanes has 
usually been explaiued as a device to recover for 
Zeus his ancient dignity as source of life—for had 
he not long ago devoured Metis and borne Athene? 
This could be done by showing that he swallowed 
l'hanes who was also Metis. But Gruppe sees in 
the story a different motive. It was to depict 
the periodical renewal of the universe, which he 
regards as the ground thought of the Rhapsodist 
cosmogony. This was a featnre of Stoic cosmo- 
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gony (see below) to which the Orphic doctrine has 
other points of resemblance—especially its pan- 
theistic materialism, and its view of /Ether as the 
rinciple of Divine life. On the whole, it is 
iifenlt not to believe that there was a close 
connexion between the two cosmogonies, on which- 
ever side the borrowing lies. 

(2) The cosmogony of Hieronymus and Hellunicus, 
—From the Rhapsodist theogony, Dainascius passes 
to one which he describes as 4 xarà "är 'legóvvuov 
$epouérg kal EXMrikor, It is uncertain, and cannot 
be here diseussed, whether it was known to 
Hellaniens of Lesbos in the 5th cent. B.C., or was 
published under his name by Hieronymus in one of 
the later pre-Christian centuries. It was generally 
Orphie in character, but diflered, as Damascius 
indicates, from the current Orphic theology. We 
cannot, indeed, be sureas toits precise form. This 
is due chietly to the fact that we find in Athena- 
goras (2nd cent. A.D.) what is evidently a different 
version of the same original doctrine. The 
differences will be afterwards mentioned. Mean- 
time we shall notice briefly the main points in 
Damaseius’ version. 

At the head of this cosmogony we find, not 
Chronos, as in the last, bnt—Water and Slime. 
Out of these springs Chronos. This does not mean 
that Time is not viewed asan active first principle, 
hut only that it is more concrete. Here Time is 
viewed as force—force whieh presupposes matter 
to work on. The Orphic imagination runs riot in 
depicting this force. Chronos is a winged dragon 
with the heads of a bull and a lion, and betwixt 
them the face of a god. He is Chronos-Herakles 
- Ananke- Adrasteia. Herakles  betokens his 
might, Ananke his necessity, Adrasteia his inevit- 
abi iy Next, Chronos produces Æther, Chaos, 
and Erebus. We met Æther and Chaos in the 
Rhapsodist cosmogony, but here they follow after 
primary matter, and so Æther is more grossly 
conceived as humid (vörepas). In the same way 
Erebns is misty (ójuxAO8es) Lastly, in the midst 
of the vaporons space, with its mingled light and 

loom, Chronos produced an Egg (pòr eydvunoer). 

"his naturally implies that it partook of the sub- 
stance with which space was filled. It was, there- 
fore, formed out of grosser elements than the Egg 
of the Rhapsodist cosmogony. Thus also we are 
told that it had within it the seed of male and 
female, and likewise of all manner of things with- 
out life. For this very reason it better deserves 
to be called a World-Egg. But itis not an Egg of 
Light. And, lastly, sve Have the same contrast in 
the Divine Being, the Maker and Ruler of the 
world, who issues from the Egg. In his monstrous 
and grotesqne form he resembles the first-horn 
God of the other eosınogeny. But he has lost his 
title of Phanes, the god of light, and appears as 
Protogonos-Zeus-Pan. 

As compared with the current Orpliie doctrine, 
that just examined is marked by a certain coarse 
realism. Both in form and spirit it is less dis- 
tinctively Greek. In some points, indeed, it closely 
resembles the Phonician eusmoguny, and Zeller 
maintains that its author borrowed directly from 
that source (op. cit. i. 102-3 n. ; but, on the other 
side, ef. Gruppe, in Roscher, s.v. ‘Orphens,’ 
p. 1141). 

In describing the Orphic doctrine, Athenagoras, who was a 
Christian, no doubt ablected the cosınogony of Hellauicus and 
Hieronyınus because he saw moat iu it to coudenm. But what 
specially concerns us is the forin in which he presentedit, The 
series begins with Water and Stine, and out of these Chronos- 
Herakles is evolved. But here the resemblance to Damascius 
ceases, No mention is made of Ather, Chaos, and Erebus 
Chronos-Herakles produces a gigantic egg, which breaks into 
halves, of which the upper forms the heaven, and the lower the 
earth. In this naive conception there is clearly no element 
of speculative value. The egg has no special significance 
beyond its shape. On the other hand, in the cosimogonies 


described by Damascius, the World-Egg is an expression ot the 
profound thought that the uuiverse 18 an organism, gradually 
formed trom an original germ, in obedience to tbe same law 
which governs every living thing. 

(3) Before leaving tae Orphic cosmogonies proper, 
we may briefly notize three others of minor im- 
portance, (a) The frst and the best known is that 
of Apollonius Rhodius (3rd cent. n.C.), who in the 
Argonautica (i. 4941.) puts into the mouth of 
Orpheus some verses LER the origin of the 
world. Here the separation of the four elements 
is aseribed to the action of Discord—an idea 
evidently borrowed from Empedocles. The legend 
of Ophioneus and Chronos, which was use by 
Phereeydes (see above), is introduced in a some- 
what different and, judging by internal evidence, 
leas authentic form (cf. Gomperz, op. cit. i. 9I). 
(b) Alexander of Aphrodisias (3rd cent. A.D.) gives 
us the following series: Chaos, Oceanus, Night, 
Uranus, Zeus. his, it will be seen, resembles the 
older rather than the later form of Orphie cosmo- 

onies. (c) Lastly, the author of the Clementine 

ecognitions (X. xvii.) gives a brief summary of 
Orphie doetrine. Some of the first principles, 
notably the Egg and Phanetas, remind us of the 
Rhapsodist cosmogony, but the account as a whole 
is less coherent, and strikes one as probably less 
accurate, than that of Damaseius. 

6. Aristophanes.—In one famous passage (Av. 
693 ff.) Aristophanes depicts the origin of the 
universe. In the beginning were Chaos, Night, 
Erebus, and Tarterus. Into the bosom of Erebus, 
Night laid a wind-born egg (ùrnvémior gév) from 
which, as the seasons rolled, Eros sprang, gleam- 
ing with golden wings. Eros blended all things 
together, and from their union Heaven, Ocean, 
Earth, and the race of the gods were bern. J. 
Harrison (op. cit. p. 626) calls the passage about 
the birth of Love ‘pure Orphism.’ And, indeed, 
Gruppe (in Roscher, s.v. ‘Orpheus,’ p. 1121) main- 
tains that the gold-winged Eros springing from the 
egg was part of the SEN Orphie doctrine. But 
some details in the passage remind us of other 
cosmogonies, especially that of Hesiod (cf. Lukas, 
op. cit. p. 196). 

The ‘ theologians,’ as Aristotle calls those whose 
doctrines we have been considering, represent a 
perfectly distinct phase of Greek thonght. ‘Their 
mind was less scientilic than that of the Er sio- 
logists." ‘They made a far keener deman b a 
vivid representation of the origin and development 
of the world’ (Gomperz, op. eit. i. 85). Nor were 
they satisfied with the current mythology. Its 
tales were perhaps too immoral. Certainly its 
cosmogony was too vague, And en they sought to 
fill np its gaps partly from local legend, partly 
from the traditions of foreign peoples. 

Gomperz has striven to show (op. cit. i. 92-97) that varioua 
features in the Greek cosmogonies—the World-Egy, the two- 
fold nature of the Orphic godhead, ia which the wale and 
temale attributes were united, and the Important position 
oceupled hy Chronos as the Tíime-prinople—were ultimately 
derived from Babylon, although the two former had probably 
their direct source in Egypt, but a discussion of this question 
would carry us beyond our present limita 

11. PHILOSOPHICAL COSMOGONIES. —The cosmo- 
gonies we have examined, though not without 
elements of speculative value, are essentially hypo- 
thetical in character; those to which we now turn 
represent the effort to explain the world on philo- 
sophical principles, and in each case from a 
distinet philosophical point of view. For this very 
reason, however, they cannot be properly under. 
Blood or appreciated apart from the general move- 
ment of Greek thought. This, therefore, we must 
also try very hriefly to indicate. 

1. Early lonian philosophers.—The earliest 
Greek philosuphers were natives of Tonia in Asia 
Minor. Beginning with Thales, who flourished at 
Miletus about 600 1.C., they each sought to explain 
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the universe from a single, and that a material 
first principle. They discussed more or less fully 
the nature of the changes which the primary 
matter underwent, but the ultimate cause of the 
movement, by which the world in all its parta was 
formed out 3i material elements, was a subject on 
which Thales and his immediate successors had 
little or nothing to say. The reason was that they 
regarded the cause as inherent in the nature of 
matter itself (Gomperz, op. cit. i. 56). This was also 
true of Heraclitus of Ephesus (c. 500 B.C.): to him 
also matter was ‘organically alive’ (id. p. 66). But 
& great step in the history of Greek speculation is 
marked hy his doctrine of the Logos, by which he 

ve expression to the thought that the world- 
orming pons must be guided by Intelligence. 
He tanght, indeed, that all reality is material, 
and that the primary element is Fire; bnt, as he 
assigned to the latter the attribute of reason, he 
called it also the Logos. In other words, the 
Logos viewed on its corporeal side was Fire, and 
Fire viewed on its spiritual side was the Logos 
(J. Adam, op. cit. p. 224). Here, then, a first 
principle was postulated, which was at once 
material and ratiooal, and it was on this basis 
that the Stoic cosmogony (see below) was after- 
wards reared. But ore that time the great 
thinkers of Greece had sought to show that the 
world was framed by God as at once a rational and 
non-material Being, and Heraclitus at least, paved 
the way for that conception when he endowed his 
First Cause with tho attribute of reason. 

2. The first Greek philosopher who traced the 
world to a non-material agency was Empedocles 
c. 450 B.C.) He did this in his doctrine of the 

r elements, whose movements were determined 
by the twofold agency of Love and Discord (J. Adam, 
. cit. p. 245). But a far more important step in 
the direction of idealism was taken by 
who, though born rather earlier than Empedocles, 
probably had the work of the latter before him 
when he wrote (35. p. 254). According to Aristotle, 
it was Anaxagoras who first pointed to the real 
cause of the movement by which the world was 
formed. This cause he named Nous, or Reason, to 
which also he seems to have attributed a mainly, if 
not exclusively, transcendent existence (sd. p. 371). 

3 Plato.—Though Anaxagoras did not make 
much use of his conception, it led to far- 
reaching results. ially it brought into clear 
view the opposition between matter and spirit. 
Tbe o Don may not be absolute, bot it was 
natnrally the distinction between the two which 
lirst occupled tbe attention of philosophers. It 
was the chief problem of Plato's DRE But it 
is with its cosmological aspect that we are here con- 
cerned. If the Firat Cause was purely immaterial, 
how conld He act on matter at all so as to create 
the world? In this question and the answer to it 
lies the chief E va of the cosmogony which 
DIES a Cds S in the Timaus : 

a m um tha i 

ths E of the Tineus Tore regir SE id Ge 
enough to conelder its main ideaa. For a fuller ition and 
discussion the reader may be referred to Jowett's Pi vol, fii, 
or to Adam, op. cit. p. 3607, f 
God formed the world out of a material so in- 
tractable that it could not be completely moulded 
to His will. But Ho introduced into the prim 
substance ‘as many proportions agit EE 
for it to recclve' (Tim. op B). The stubborn 

wer, which thus resista the Creator, Plato calls 

Necessity.’ It is the mat of evil in the world, 
and, as it will not wholly yield to God, ‘the 
Creator in Plato is atill aubject to a remnant of 
Necessity which he cannot wholly overcome’ 
(Jowett, Plato, iii. 391). 
i^ In forming the world, God gave it a Body and 

also a Soul (1) The body. On certain portions of 


rimary matter, which was formless and chaotic, 
Bod imprinted varions mathematical * forma’ and 
‘numbers’ (Tim. 53 B). 
elements of which the body of the noiverse was 
composed. The idea of a Divine mathematician, 
in which Pythagorean influence is plainly visible, 
runs through the whole account of creation. 
According to Plutarch, Plato said that God ia 
always playing the mathematician (feds del yewue- 
pel, (2) The soul. Plato describes the elementa 
of which the World-Soul was composed, but his 
&cconnt is highly metaphysical and need not 
detain os here. It is enough to examine its 


Thus arose the four 


attributes. Of these the first is Motion. It is 
manifested in the movements of the planets 
(Tim. 36 D), bat it has other aspects, not directly 
referred to in the Timeus, which are important 


in estimating the nature of the World-Soul. 
According to the Laws (x. 896 A), the essential 
uality of soul is self-movement. Further, the 
ul is the cause of movement in other things, 
and hy movement (kirysıs) Plato understood every 
kind of change (i, Phedrus, 915 C). The 
World-Soul, therefore, is the canse, not only of 
locomotion, but also of ‘separation and combina- 
tion, growth, decay, and dissolution’ (J. Adam, 
op. cit. p: 368). e second attribnte is Intelli- 
gence. t is here to be taken in the widest sense, 
or we are given to understand that the World- 
Soul en not only ideas, but sensible reali- 
ties, and such as lie between the two (i5. p. 369 f.). 
On the other hand, ‘the World-Soul, as described 
in the Timeus, has nothing analogous to the 
principles of anger and desire . . . which, accord- 
ing to Plato, constitute so large and turbulent a 
portion of the human soul’ (b. p. 370) Plato 
speaks of the World-Soul as created. Iu what 
sense he used the term he nowhere precisely ex- 
plains, bnt there can be little doubt that he thought 
of an emanational process. Such is the view of 
the writer just quoted, who thus sums up the 
en rocess: ‘At the beginning of e, 
God created the Universe. A spirit or soul went 
forth from him, and inhabited the body which he 
redeemed from chaos by imprnting mathematical 
forms on primordial matter ' (ib. p. 373). 

The universe, thus formed of Eu and soul, is 
described as eler roð rormrod, poroyer}s, ‘image of 
its Creator, only-begotten.' Thus it is related to 
Him as son to father. Further, it is itself a god, a 
eds aloOyrés, or * perceivable god’ (Tim. 92 C). On 
the other hand, the Creator is a Being mysteriously 
remote, ‘hard to discover’ (ib. 28 C), who, when 
He had made the world, ‘abode in his own nature’ 
(b. 42 E). 

We may now see how the Platonic cosmogony 
was an attempt to explain the world on dualistic 
principles. Since God as pure thought could have 
nocontact with matter, Plato wasobliged to assume 
for the work of creation some formative principle 
se te from God Himself. ` Hence the separate 
existence of the mathematical forms imprinted on 
matter, and especially of the World-Soul incor- 
porated within it. It is from this point of view 
that Caird describes the World Bol as ‘a kind of 
hridge to connect two terms which it is impossible 
really to unite’ (Evolution of Theology in the Gr. 
PA. ii. 266). 

4. Although Aristotle (g.v.) effectually criticized 
the theory of ‘Ideas,’ which Plato held to exist 
apart from matter, yet his own doctrine was funda- 
mentally dualistic, as appears from his view of the 
Divine "e as an energy of self-contemplation. 
Bat after his time Greek thonght swnng round to 
the opposite pole. Abandoning the dualism by 
which mind and matter, subject and object, were 
opposed to each other as mutually exclusive re- 

ities, it cought to explain the world by means of 
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& single principle. This men sought where they 
felt surest of finding It, in their own subjective 
experience. Thus they hoped fora certainty which 
they could never have about an object with whose 
appearances onl thoy woro acquainted. It may 
be added that the subjective trond in philosophy 
was part of a general movement atlecting the last 
epoch of Greek natlonal life, from Alexander the 
Great onwards (Schwegler, Hist. of Phil. pp. 120- 
122) Now, the subjcotive life itself has two sides, 
the one universal and spiritual, the other individual 
and mntorial It was on the latter view of man’s 
nature that the Epicureans based both their ethical 
and their physical theories, The Stoics, on the other 
hand, appeuled in their Ethica to man's rational 
nature, while In their Physics they derived the 
world from a material principle (for the reason of 
this apparent Inconsistency, sea Schwegler, op. cif. 
P- 126). It will be seen that in their use of a single 
principle the Stoica and Epicureans returned to 
the point from which phildeephy had ie after 
the time of Heraclitus, but, as R. D. Hicks re- 
marks (art. ‘Stoics, in EBr!!), ‘until dualism had 
been thought out, as in the Peripatetic school, it 
was impossible that monism (or at any rate material- 
istic monisin) should be delinitely and consciously 
maintained.’ Both the Epicureans and the Stoics 
had what may be called a materialistic cosmogony, 
but that of the Stoics is in several ways the 
more important, and to it therefore we now 
turn. 

5. Stoic cosmogony.—The Stoic first principle 
wa8 &kin to the Fire of Heraclitus, but of a subtler 
nature—a fiery breath (wveiua) or ether (ai0jp). 
But in a more important respect it differed from 
Heraclitus’ first principle. For the Stoic primary 
eubstunce was matter regarded in its distinctively 
active aspect as force. iewed in relation to the 
actual world, it is thus described by R. D. Hicks 
(oc. cit.): 

* Before there was heaven or earth, there was primitive sub- 
stance or Pneuma, the everlasting presupposition of particular 
things. This is the E of all existeace ; out of It the whole 
visible universe proceeds, hereafter to be again resolved into it. 
Not the less is it the creative force, or deity, which develops and 
shapes this universal order or cosmos.” 

So iar the Stoie theory reminds us of much that 
we have already met with in other systems, But 
the mode of the creative activity, as conceived by 
the Stoics, was altogether new. The Stoic primary 
substance, be it remembered, is matter and force in 
one (cf. Zeller, Stoics, ete., p. 148: ‘the forming 
force . . . is in itself something material,’ etc.). 
Its force is that of tension, the expansive and dis- 
persive pressure due to heat, and the extremity of 
the tension is seen in the fact that all distinction 
of particular things, due to relative density, is lust 
within it. It cannot long withstand the intensity 
of this inward pressure. It sways to and fro, and 
this movement cools a little the glowing ether. 
Condensation begins, and with it the t dis- 
tinction within the primal substance—the separa- 
tion of force from matter. Matter is now the 
relatively passive; but, as first formed, it differs 
but little from the pure activity of the substance 
from which it sprang. It is the element of fire. 
But again, as condensation proceeds, fire produces 
air, and this in turn the grosser elements of water 
and earth. Throughout the process, however, the 
more active substance never quite surrenders its 
own nature. Thus only a portion of air becomes 
water or earth, and something of the pure Pneuma 
itself remains in the ether which stretches above 
and around the world. As already seen, the dis- 
tinction of active and pasaive in the case of the four 
elements is only relative; and this appears still 
further in the blending of the elements with one 
another, and the formation of all particular things. 
In the universe thus formed the finer substances are 
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those in which the tension of the primary substance 
is greatest, and the solid are those in which it is moat 
relaxed, and in which matter appears most inert 
and passive. And, finally, all the shapes and other 
attributes of things are referred to the ethereal 
force. Here the need of a guiding Intelligence is 
most felt. And in fact the force moving in the 
world was to the Stoic the Soul of the World. 
Although material, it was, like the Fire of 
Heraclitus, also intelligent, even as the Adyas 
onepparixol before the dawn of creation slumbered 
within it. 

The Stoic cosmogony was the chief attempt 
made by the Greeks not merely to derive bnt to 
explain the origin of the world from a purely 
material first principle. It was ingenious, and 
its account of the manner in which force works in 
the material world contained elements of permanent, 
valne. But it went too far in treating force asa 
genetic first principle. For material energy is 
always relative to matter as passive and inert. 
Nor does it, indeed, appear that the Stoics con- 
ceived of force as anything else than the formative 
aspect of matter (cf. Zeller, /.c.). Nevertheless, 
regarding it asa prime substance out of whi 
the world was evolved, they ipso facto ascribed to 
it an independent reality. ence the Stoic first 
principle was an abstraction which could explain 
nothing. 

6. Neo-Platonic cosmogony. — Before leaving 
the Greek cosmogonies, we must notice briefly & 
second and very diflerent attempt to explain the 
origin of the world from a monistic standpoint. 
We refer to the system of the Neo-Platonists, who 
belonged to the last period of Greek Ee 
when Stoicism and Epicureanism had run their 
course, The Neo-Platonists taught that the ulti- 
mate source of being was neither matter nor 
spirit, but a real unity transcending both. In this 
they might seem to quit the subjective standpoint 
of the later philosophical systems. Yet in realit; 
theirs was the most subjective of all. They foun 
the key to the Divine nature solely in the enb- 
jective side of human experience, in the unity 

iven to outward impressions by the thinking sub- 
ject. They taught also that the material is less 
real and perfect than the ideal world, that intel- 
lectnal cognition is the pathway to truth and 
goodness, and that actual contact with these 
realities is attained only by meaus of an ‘ecstasy,’ 
in which the distinction between subject and 
object disappears. 

he Neo-Platonists elaimed that their doctrine 
was the direct outcome of Plato’s teaching, but in 
this they did less than justice to the objective 
element in the latter. No doubt there were 
features in Plato, especially the terms in which he 
described the transcendence of God, which gave 
some support to this claim. But Neo-Platonism 
owed far more to Oriental influence, the causes of 
which we cannot stop to inquire (cf. Ueberweg, 
Hist. of Philos.i. 222f.). It is, in fact, a blend of 
Greek and Orientalelements. It may be added that 
*the religious philosophy of the Alexandrian Jews 
and the Gnosis of early Christianity are products 
of the same elements, Bat under an Oriental form’ 
(ib. p. 223). 

Plotinus (A.D. 204-269) is the most representative 
teacher of this school. Of his doctrine, contained 
in the six Enneads, which were published by 
his pupil Porphyry, & very brief uM must 
suffice :—The first principle, from which Plotinus 
derives the universe, is called by him the One, or 
the Good. This supreme essence is absolutely 
transcendent, and incognizahle. It cannot be de- 
scribed as either Being or Intelligence, for either 
epithet would imply a limitation of its &bsolute 
unity. It is éméxewa rijs ovelas and also éxéxewa 
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votoews. It is not however, irrational, bnt only 
supra-rational (drepBeSnxds rhy raf dow) Ita title 
of ‘the Good’ immediately reminds us of the 
Supreme Being in Plato. Bnt, in spite of the 
abstract manner in which ‘the Good’ or ‘the Idea 
of the Good’ is described in the Republic, it is clear 
that Plato ascribed to it both being and intelli- 
gence. (For the meaning of ‘the Good’ in Plato, 
and for a comparison with Plotinus, see J. Adam, 
op. he p- 446f., and Ueberweg, op. cit. i. 192, 
946 t.) 

As the sonrce of all things, the One produces first 
of all the highest kind at being, which is 
Mind (roös), i.e. the Divine Mind (Ueberweg, op. cit. 
i 248) In this Mind the Ideas (veyrd) are im- 
manent. They are not, however, mere thonghta, 
but parts of the Mind's essence, and for this 
reason, on which Plotinns lays great stress, they 
are absolntely true objects of thought. Thus the 
Nous is st once the Snbject and the Object of 
knowledge; in the first aspect Plotinus it 
as at rest, in the second a» active. But did 
the Nons originate from the One? Plotinus re 
gards this as a problem co difficult that it must be 
approached wi prayer (Enn. v. 1,6) He finds 
an analogy in the idea of radiation (wrepMazyis). 
The Nous arises from the One like brightness from 
thesun(ib.) The great difficulty, of course, was to 
explain how actual Being could arise from a source 
to which the attribnte of Being was denied. But 
he finds a solution ‘in the transcending power of 
the One, which latter, as the superior, can send 
forth from the enperabundance of its fection 
the inferior, withont having contained latter, 
= an in itself? (Ueberweg, op. cif. i. 247; Enn. 
v. 2, 1). 

As the One produces Mind, so does Mind uce 


Soul (erën yer rovs, Enn. v. 1, 7). as 
Ideas appear along with Mind, so does Body along 
with SouL As Plotinus expresses it, Soul, as it 


issues from Nous, extends itself into the corporeal, 
as the point extended becomes s line (id. iv. 1). 
Plotinus says that the Soul has a divisible element, 
yet he also says that it is immaterial. He tries to 
reconcile the x ERAN as EE 
is se indivisible, being o as 
related e eg bodies into which it enters, sinee 
these could not receive it if it remained undivided’ 
(ib. iv. 21; Ueberweg, op. cif. i. 249). The Soul 
in its entirety is present throughout the body, yet 
in all its facultzes—reacon, memory, percepti 
and even life-force—is absolutely separable from 
it. Thereis Moss of souls. The highest of 
all ia the Soul of the World, but other souls have 
SH a separate existence of their own (Ean. iv. 
‚iv. 9). 

Lastly, what ia the Neo-Platonist view about the 
nature and origin of maifer? In Plato, matter and 
mind remain as two ultimate fects — Plotinus, on 

_the other hand, declares that. the soul, in virtue of 
its mobility, begeis matter (ib. ii 7, 10, iv. 3,9; 
Ueberveg, loc. cil. L 949) Now, so far as the 
material is known to us i.a. so far as it 
form, it partakes of an ideal nature. But Plotinus 
recognizes that beneath that form there is a rb, 
stratum (vrexrinevor), a something which is different 
from the form and which might take other forma. 
This sudstratum he calls the Sá8os, or ‘depth,’ of 
each thing, and he says that it has no real ex- 
istence ; it is uh &. He explains its nature partly 

reference to the Ideas which are the objects of 
Nous. In its most general sensa the term d\n 
(‘matter’) is also applied to these. And just 
because they are objects of thought, they also 
possess this quality of Baßos, or ‘depth.’ But the 
Ve nevertheless wholly real, like the Mind whic 
knows them. And Plotinus says that the sub- 
siratwm of sensible things is only a chadow (etduAaw) 


| Gankel follows. This sccorda with the 


of the substratum, as their form is but a shadow 
of the form pertaining to the Ideas. 

The theory whose essential features we have 
thus tried to give represents the last important 
attempt made Greek thought to explain the 
origin of the world. It fails mainly through the 
abstractness of its first principle—a Unity of which 
not even Being can be predicated. 

In ita mysticism the Neo-Platonic theory of the 
world reminds us not a little of the Orphie cosmo- 
gonies. It resembles them, indeed, both in form 
andin spirit, as might be inferred from the fact that 
the notices of the latter given by Damascius are 
interwoven with Neo-Platonic conceptions. 

LrTERATURE.— The following, thoug 
immense number of books KE with various parts of the 


suhject, will, together with their references, supply all needed 
help to those i i : F. Lukas, Die 
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belongs to the pre-exilic, historical, 
rative of the Judzan kingdom (J), which was in 
course of composition from about the time of 
Solomon until the middle of the 8th cent. Re. 
The cosmogony, as much as we have of it in Gn 2, 
assumes the world as already existing, and deals 
only with its preparation for the use of man. 
With it is connected the story of the Garden of 
Eden, the Temptation, and the Fall and ita conse- 
quences. The object is not so much to answer the 
question, How did the world come into existence? 
as the questions, Where did man come from? Why 
does man differ from the beasts? especially, Why 
does men have a sex consciousness and a sex 
shame, which the beasts do not have? and, Why 
must man, who is the crown of creation, toil and 
labour to get his bread, and to reproduce his kind, 
by the sweat of his brow and the agony of his 
body? So far as the nature of man is concerned, 
this eosmogony, while naively primitive, is full of 
a childlike wisdom and sweet spirituality, which 
has commended it to all succeeding ages, and 
which was doubtless the cause of this part of 
the J narrative being at a time when the 
Pentateuch was cast into the present form and 

tefaced by the great cosmogony of the Priestly 

ode (Gn 1-2*). 

Ta the cosmogony of Gn 2, tke earth Is wasıımed as already in 
existeace, s barren place oa which there were no shrubs and no 
herbe, because Jahweh Elohim had not yet caused rain to fall 
On it, acd because—e charming bucolic tonck, characteristic of 
the inthropomorphism of the whole narrative—there ware 20 
men to till the ground. But s fountain! went up out of the 





LR, practically @ ir. Vey. (the only other occurrence is Jch 
$817) rendered in EV ‘mist.’ LXX kas j, vhich, pricticaly, 
tehowıng narrative, the 

reference being apparently to the great source out of which 
came all the rivers of the world. In this narrative the waters 











sarth and watered all the face ct the groaod (7. Then, oat 
of the dust of the uod, meistened by this water, Jahweh 
Elohim, like & SSH made man. and, having meade kim, 
breathed into his ooetrils the breath of life, whereupoa man 
became a living creature. And, because he was de cat of 
the ground ('did4má) therefore he was called ‘maa’ (G1dm). 
Then Jahweh Elohim planted a garden in Edeo, far away to the 
esst, and caused all sorta of beautiful trees and goodly fruits to 
grow there, and the tree of Die and the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil Through the leo, comiog from the fouotain 
which connected with the waters beneath the earth, fowed a 
great stream, watering the gurdea and dividing, as It left it, 
into the four great rivera of the world—Pishon, Gihon, Tigris, 
and Euphretes. d E 

Jahweh Elohim put man E Sen it and guard in 
and permitted him to eal o e trees e en, excep! 

e WE Th 





mguntalo of the ncrth, where, in Bab. thought, tha gode 
bad their abode.l Probably also the fourfold aumber of the 






the feld ‘Hoe ate grass with the gazelles, he drank water 
with the cattle of the field, he e himselt with tbe animals 






M Ce 
story, Adam was at first like Glo but oo true mate was 
foand ‘for him among the beasta e Del His 
required & helpmeet o? his own 





a profouod sieep, and, taking one of his ribs, clothed it with 
flesh and made cat of ib woman; and ber the man at once 






unica) cons flesh. And the two af them, the man 
were naked, und were aot ashamed.1 

The story here told is in many of its particulars 
identical with the cosmogonies and cosmologies 
which we meet elsewhere. The thought is world 
thought, the oat thinking of pomis man almost 
anywhere. When he imself the question, 
Of what is man created? the natural answer is: 
Dead, he returns to dust; therefore, out of dust he 
eame; and so, &s the potter makes vessels out of 
clay (dust mixed with water) God made man. So 
breath, which is wind (a "re of God's breath), is 
the element of life; for, if the wind or breath goes 
out of a man, he is dead. So, again, the relation 
of name to thing, which plays so important a part 
in this cosmogony, is not characteristic of any one 
peopla, but is a very wide-spread conception of 
primitiva men, Name and thing are one. To 

ow the name is to know the essence of the 
thing; &nd to know is to have power over—the 
utterance by Adam of the names of the beasts pnt 
those beasts in subjection to him who had given 
them their names. The serious plays upon words 
— ddama aud 'adám, ’th and obs based 

the same p the identity of name and 
ues Of course, this assumes that the primitive 
language was Hebrew, in accordance with the 
universal belief of primitive peoples that their own 
language was spoken by Himself. The story 
of the origin of mankind, told in the person of a 
being bearing the name ‘ Man,” is common also to 
various national cosmological myths. The same is 
true of the relation of man and woman here de- 
scribed, and, to a considerable extent, of the garden 
of God in which man was placed. 

Bat, while much in the story may be classed 
as universal priraitive thought, there are also 
certain ear-marks which unmistakably indicate 
a Bab. connexion for et least some of the funda- 
mental thoughts of our tale. 

The park or garden which God planta, and in which He seta 

man whom He creates, ts far off, in some remote lead awa; 
to the east This is the er M the eent 
but, when we aote the name Eden, apparently the edinu, 
dE 
Bab. thought. The garden, it is true, is oot in Babylonia, yet 





geogr , (Bab.) 3 
But while the SEENEN this re 
evident connexions with th t, such con- 






not by the breaking out also of the waters of the 
a beneath.? 






other incidental evidence of the antiquity of 
the J cosmogony, in addition to the allusion to 
Assyria, is the relation of man to woman. It is 
not the woman who leaves father and mother to 
cleave to the man, but the man who leaves father 
and mother to cleave to his wife—an apparent sur- 
vival of the old matriarchy, of which we also have 
an example in the Samson story, where the woman 
remains with her tribe or clan or family, and is 
visited by the man (Jg 15?). 

In general, we may say of the cosmogony con- 
tained in Gale that it is E, 
folklore developed in Palestine, going back to a 
v t antiquity, into which have been ab- 
a some time or another, by an indirect 
process, some elements of Bab. myth and legend, 
possibly coming through the Mesopotamian region, 
with which, according to tradition, the itic 
ancestors were closely connected. In the form 
in which it has come down to us, it has been 
thoroughly Hebraized, above all in the mono- 
theism of its conceptions The Creation is due 
to Jahweh only. ere is no other God men- 
tioned. He EE (God) albeit He is con- 
ceived of in a most anthropomorphic fashion. 
Growing upon Canaanite soil, rooting in the 
remote past, atilizing in its composition Bab. 

lIn the most original Heb. traditions the aboda of God 
(Jaho) was in the south, in Sinal, or Horeb (cf. e.g. Jg 55, 
Ex 193) ; bot, by a borrowing apparently from Can. traditions 
(ultimately derived, probably, trom Babylonia), it is also placed 
in the mountain of the north (cf. Ps 46, Exk 1), as is the account 


at the Deluge (Ga 711... ` 
2 Ot., tor the latter, the P version of the Flood story (Gn 711). 












beneath the earth are assumed ; it is only with the rain, which 
cames from above, from Jahweh Elohim, that wa are concerned. 
Ct. Skinner, ad loe. 

1 This story is à man's story, homo sezualis, In general it is 
an interesting example of tha methods of early thought. Man 
measures the universe by himself He lains the relations 
ot al] abont him by what he knows of hi Woman depends 
Upoa man, and woman was made for man. She is a sub- 
erdinate but very intimate part of himself. The rib is chosen 
lor the material of her construction because ribs are relatively 
numerous, and therefore superfioous, in man’s composition, 
while at the same time a rih belongs so mach to the inward 
part of man, so to speak, ss to establish by its use in the 
construction of woman the most intimate relation with himsel. 
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material indirectly derived, it shows, in the last 
stages of its development, the high, spiritual 
thought of the Prophetio narrators ef the 9th and 
8th cent. B.C., who ped the way for the great 


writing prophets of the succeeding centuries. 

The story was evidently popular among the 
Hebrews, not on the side o whee may be properly 
called its cosmogony, but for its account of the 
Garden of God in Eden and the Fall of man, which 
we find particularly used in later literature in the 
Book of Ezekiel (cf., for instance, ch. 28, and the 
other chapters dealing with the fall of Tyre). It is 
this element also which has profoundly influenced 
Christian thonght. The cosmogony proper is 
negligihle in its influence on later thought, and 
is manifestly in itself very incomplete. 

2. Cosmogonic myths in Hebrew literature.— 
A more complete and more systematic cosmogony 
is contained in Gn 1. The composition of this 
chapter dates probably from the early post-exilic 
period, but it is founded on old myths, which 
appear in mnch older passages, and which display 
a striking similarity to the cosmogenic myths of 
Babylonia. Some ofthese passages it is worth 
ar to consider before we analyze the more sys- 
tematic and elaborate eur of Gn 1. 

Pe 897-* is an old passage, of Galilean origin (as 
is shown clearly by the use, in v.#, of Tabor and 
Hermon as linde of north and south), now 
forming part of a later Psalm. This is one of 
those Psalms whose words imply a polytheistic 
conception : ‘Who among the clouds 1s like unto 
Jabweh, is equal to Jahweh among the sons of the 

8?’ Jahweh is described as ruling the waves 
of the sea, etilling the tumult of its billowe. He 
has smitten and contemptuously treated Rahab. 
With His strong arm He has scattered His foes. 
This is referred to as a part of the Creation work 
by which He founded the heavens and the earth, 
the world and its fullness, Creation being depicted 
as connected with a battle of Jahweh against some 
monster, here called Rahab, and its allies, who are 
foes of God or of the gods. 

Pe 74" is similarly an ancient passage, ap- 

ently of north Israelitic origin,’ in a Psalm 
which, ın its later form, is Maccabzan. Here God 
is described as having, in olden time, done wonder- 
ful works in the midst of the earth. He divided 
the sea by His strength, He smote the heads of 
dragons or sea-monsters on the waters, He crushed 
the heade of Leviathan and gave him for food to 
the jackals—a more specific note of that con- 
temptnous treatment to which there is reference 
in Ps 89. That this is part of a Creation-myth is 
shown by the following description, where, as the 
result of this battle with the sea-dragons and 
Leviathan, God digs out the fountains and the 
valleys in which their waters run, dries np the 
primitive rivers, forms night and day, moon and 
sun, establishes the boundaries of the earth, etc. 

The Book of Job, while itself of relatively late 
origin, is notably ful] of old traits. In it we find 
& number of references to mythical monsters, 
with whom God contended in connexion with the 
creation of the world. Of these the most note- 
worthy perhaps is Job 261% ; 

‘With his etrength he trouhied the sea, 

And with hie ekill he pierced Rahah. 

His wind epread out heaven, 

Hie hand slow flying serpent." 
We have here two monsters—Rahab (connected 
with the sea) and flying serpent (connected with 
the heavens). The battle with the sea, indicated 
in the first line, is connected with the piercing of 
Rahab; and bound np with this is the spreading 

1 Cf., among other thlogs, the almoet exclueive reference in 
the Asaph Paalter to Jacob, Joseph, and Benjamin, and the 
use of Elohim instead of Jahweh—differentiating this collec- 
tion, or rather theee collections, from the flret book of Psalme, 
precíaely as E in differentiated from J in the Pentateuch. 


ont of heaven by His wind, and the slaughter, 
apparently in heaven, of another monster. 

hapters 40 and 41 deal much more fully with 
two monsters, here, however, differently named— 
Behemoth, whose home is on the dry land, and 
the much more dreadful Leviathan, which in- 
habits the deep. These monsters were evidently 
well known in Heb. tradition of & later date. 
Thus, in 2 Es oun we have a description of two 
living creatures which God preserved on the fifth 
day of creation—Behemoth and Leviathan—to the 
former of whom He gave as his habitation a part of 
the dry land whereon are a thousand hills, while to 
the latter He gave that seventh part of the earth 
ocenpied by the sea, In Enoch 607? we find the 
same two monsters, with the further note that 
Behemoth, who occupies the barren waste, is a 
male, while Leviathan, the monster of the abyss, 
over the source of the waters, is a female. Enoch 
54* corresponds somewhat more closely with the 
account of the two animals in Job, in that it 
describes the water which is above the heavens as 
male, and the water which is under the earth as 
female. In Job 73 and 9 we have incidental 
references to a sea-monster of the deep called in 
one place ‘dragon,’ }78,! and in the other Rahab,? 
which, with its allies, has been overcome by God 
and imprisoned by Him. In ch. 38 there is no 
mention of the monsters, but of & struggle of God 
with the deep itself (v.7*): ‘When A mornin: 
stars sang together, and all the sons of 
shonted for joy : when God shut up the sea with 
doors, fastening it in with bars and gates.’ Ao- 
cording to the cosmegonic ideas of this book, ‘God 
spread ont the sky, strong as a molten mirror’ 
(3715); this rests upon pillars (26%), and above it 
are the waters held up by the clouds (v.9): the 
earth rests upon a chaos of waters or a great sea 
(v.7); in the bowels of the earth is Sheol or Abaddon 
(v.8). Waters are closely connected with darkness, 
and both those above and those below the earth 
form the habitation of monsters. 

Abundant other references, early and late, show 
this to be certainly & very wide-spread view of the 
origin of the San among the Hebrews and later 
Jews. There are, however, slight variants of this 
general view, and the monsters of the deep are 
called by different names. The deep itself and 
the chaos to which the original deep belonged are 
designated sometimes merely by words expressing 
the sea, &t other times by more technical titles; 
and the same is true of the monsters of chaos or 
the deep. 

The ancient myth is applied also to historical 
events, very much as we may find parts of the 
Nibelungentied mixed up with actual historical 
events of medisval history, er in Babylonian 
literature events of the history of Erech com- 
bined with the Epic of Gilgamesh.? In Is 51° the 
delivery from Egypt is described in terms of the 
old cosmogonic myth: ‘The arm of Jahweh cut 
Rahab in pieces, es the dragon.’ In Is 807 
Egypt is called Rahab becanse ‘she helpeth ih 
vain.’ In Ps 87‘ and elsewhere we find the same 
use. The myth is also applied eschatologically. 
As God once created the earth after destroying 
the monsters of chaos, so He shall again, out of a 
world reduced to chaos because of the wickedness 
of man, re-create & new earth and & new heaven 

1See also Ezk 205-9», Pg-Sol 228b94, In Ezekiel the dragon- 
myth fe used in deecrihing the fate of Egypt, and in the Pealms 


of Solomon, of Pompey; fut in both casee the ancient myth ia 
clearly in miod. 

21n Pe 4004] the ‘plural of this, r^hàbim, appears to mean 
pire godoj; and (Gh@ is used in the same senee in 1 S 122! end 
8 b 

3 Folk-lore frequently 8xhlhits this phenomenon. 
Inetance, in the Wendieh Spreewald one finde old fairy tales, 
identical wlth thoes collected by Grimm, told shout Frederich 
the Great, Ziethen, and othere of the same perlod. 


So, for 
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myth. Following this description of the condition of darkness, 
chaoa, and enormity, the narrative proceeds: "The wind of 
God was rushing upon the face of the waters") Here perbape 
we hayo a remnant of the myth which representa Marduk using 
the wind as his weapon against Tiamat. 

Haring thus conde the mythical material, which bulks 
bo largely in the Bab. ate and which evidently played an 
equally important part in the common Jewish cosmogony, and 
having altogether eliminated its polytheiam, the Priestly nar- 
rator then proceeds on a higher e to describe Creation as a 
result of seven utterances of God. The order of these creative 
utterances may be supposed to coincide in general with that of 
the Bab. seven tablets, although this cannot 


by the same means (cf. the late Isaianic Apovs- 
ly ‚Is 24-27) Here, however, we have (2i!) 
three monsters: Leviathan the swift serpent or 
flying serpent (which appears to be alluded to in 
Job 3, DN the waters above the firmament 
and causing the eclipse); Leviathan the crooked 
serpent, which ie the sea encircling the earth ; and 
the dragon in the depths of the sea, which ia the 
serpent of Am Wi. . 
F^ a somewhat similar picture ef the reduction 
ot che earth to chaos through the wrath of God, 
in Jer 47^, birds, men, and beasts are deatroyed ; 
mountains and hills lose their solidity and shake 
to and fro; the light of the heavens ia turned into 


darkvess ; and the earth becomes waste and void | sun, moon, 


—töhú and béAd—the technical words for ‘chaos’ | five lgbt and to e et Ria 
P Ont of tis e EE 
Out of these various ces we may recon- | that these rulers of day ight ere ; 
struct the general coamogunie conception of the | Ba run Me mea and EE 
Hebrews : first, a condition of chaos and dar: writer a continued existence of the sea- 
a waste of waters, inhabited by monstrous an r serpents, etc., of the popular (v.21), in- 
noxious forms; then a batzle of Jahweh, with the | cluded in Job, preppy rar Se s 


approval and rejuicing of the gods (divine or gemi- 
divine beings, stars, etc.) against the deep and 
the monsters of chaos, in which in some way He 
uses the wind. By meana of this He spreads out 
a firmament above, ae. lee pillars, provided 
with windows,’ through which the waters above 
may be let down upon the earth. Beneath, upon 
the great void, He spreads the earth, a dwelling- 
place for living things, under which is the sea or 
abyss (tóm)? In this abyss, as also in the heighta 
above, still dwell great monsters, whom the Lord 
has preserved there, whom no other than He can 
control, and who are dangerous and noxious to 


man and to the works of men. 

This was uot only the eosmogonic thought of 
the Hebrews; it also constituted an element of 
their religion, and was represented in their ritual 
and religious paraphernalia. So, in the temple of 
Solomon was a great laver, the so-called ‘sea,’ 
representing the t*Àóm ;* and on the candlesticks 
of Herod's temple, as represented on Titus’ Arch 
at Rome, are apparently pictured the monsters of 
that t*hóm which Jahw fad overcome. * 

This cosmogony clearly is closely related to that 
of Babylonia, where we have the same contest 
of Marduk (acting for the other gods, whom he 
therehy largely supplants) with a great female 
monster, Tıamät,? which is by root the same as 
the Heb. t*Adia. This monster he splits in two, 
after inflating her with a great wind. He reduces 
her various allies to submission, and, after treat- 
ing ber corpse with contumely, he divides it into 
two parte, ont of one of which he makes the 
heaven, and out of the other the eartb, the waters 
being thus separated into two great seas, the one 
above the firmament of heaven and the other 
beneath the earth. 

3. Systematized cosmogony of the Priestly 
Code.—The Bab. cosmogony, as we know it in 
the cuneiform texts, is contained in seven tableta. 
Similarly the systematized cosmogony of the Heb. 
Priestly Code (Gn 1-29, which formulates and 
develops in a scientific and exact manner the 
popular belief, is divided into seven days. 

‚This cosmogony commences with the description of a con- 
dition where the earth was löhß and böäht (1.e. chnos)—two 
words evidently handed down trom antiquity. This chaotic 
condition is further described ag ‘darkness npon tbe face pt 
hom.’ Tthom, as already stated, is radically identical with 
the Bab. Tiamat (here used without the article) and is evi- 
dently, like 1046 and bõAú, a technical term of the cosmogonic 





1Ct Gn 71, 2 E 72 25, Ps 7822, 

3 Gn 711 49%, Dt 3323, Ps 427 7515, Pr 3%, 

11 K 7%, interpreted by comparison with Bab. 

4 C1. the similar use in Bab. temples. : 

š In the Bab. myth we have also apsu, ' sea,' as a technical 
term or name. At least once in Hebrew (la 4017) the corre- 
sponding root DER has the same sonse. 


he general view at pre- 
sent is that, in some form, locally modified, the 
Bab. cosmogony became the common 
Palestine and surrounding regions 
centuries of predominating Bab. influence in the 
West (c. 2000 B.c.), and that the Hebrews adopted 
that cosmogony, in whole or in part, gradually 
modifying it to fit into their religion,? pe 
the polytheistic and grosser traits, and spiritual- 
izing and rationalizing the residue. The coamo- 
gonic myth, accordingly, pursued the same course 

1 Commonly rendered ‘the spirit of God was brooding,’ etc. 
This rendering of the Heb. norm is suggested hy a supposed 
connexion with an Aram. root In Hebrew it occurs elsewhere 
only in Dt 82N, in a description of the vulture teaching ita 
young to fly, where it has been translated *hovering.' This is 
manifestly incorrect (but see Skinner ou Gn 17). The 
hirds do not hover over the young when turning them out of 
the nest to fly for themselves, but make rushes at them, and 
away from them. The LXX has preserved the correct tz. of 
the word NETH of Gn 12, viz. émejépero, ‘was rushing npon.” 
This agrees with other references in Heb. literature to the use 
hy God of wind in creation (see abore), and also agrees with 
the Bab. myth 

2 Unfortunstely we lack, up to the present time, a sufficient 
knowledge nf Phwnician cosmogony and the cosmogony of 
nther neighbouring peoples to prove or disprove this theory. 
True, certain fragments of Phen. cosmogony have come down 
to us, claimed to be the relics of the writings of a certain 
Banchuniathon; but, in the first place, it is very doubtful 
whether such a man ever existed, and, in the second place, 
what has been banded down has reached us in euch a form that 
it is almost impossible to determine its origins and connexions. 
We do find, however, in Phon. cosmogony, a creature, Tauths, 
which is the same as Tiamat and the Heb. (thém, and a Baw, 
which appears to be the Hebrew böhu ; to that extent Phan 
remains may be said to support this hypothesis. 
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as almost everything else in Hebrew ritual and 
religion. The cosmogony in Gn 1 represents the 
final stage of its development, when the effort was 
made to rid it altogether of its grosser and poly- 
theistic elements, to spiritualize it, and to fit it 
into the new scheme of the purified and reformed 
religion of Israel, which the priestly schools of the 
Captivity sought to establish. The final author 
ma: ssibly have been affected directly by Bab. 
models to the extent that he adopted from the 
seven tablets his arrangement by seven days ; but 
even this seems improbable, for the seven-day 
system was already in existence in Israel, and 
constituted an integral part of its religion. The 
Bab. seven tablets of Creation were ancient, 
Their ‘sevenness’ is an element which would 
naturally have impressed any people, but especi- 
ally one regarding the number seven as holy ; and, 
while there is no other evidence in the Biblical 

es, indicating acgoaintance with the cosmo- 
gonic myth, of knowledge of this ‘sevenness,’ it 
nevertheless seems more probable that it formed 

of the popular scheme of cosmogony,! even 
though the events of the days of Creation may 
not coincide altogether with the order of events in 
the Bab. tahlets, than that it was borrowed by 
the Priestly Code from the Babylonians. The 
anthor of the Priestly Code cosmogony was con- 
cerned rather with those things which differentiate 
the Heb. from the Bab. versions of the cosmogony. 
And, indeed, the difference between the two is far 
more striking than the resemblance. It is wonder- 
ful how ont of the fantastical, puerile, and gross 
fancies of the Bab. original there has been de- 
veloped so sane, so lofty, and so spiritual a system 
of cosmogony as that contained in Gn 1-2, 

4. Cosmogony of J compared with popular 
cosmogony and cosmogony of P.—How does it 
happen that two cosmogonies so radically different 
in conception continued to exist side by side? As 
already pointed out, ch. 2 deals, not with the 
creation of the world, bnt with the problems of 
man. It finds him on the barren hills of Judæa. 
It does not concern itself with their creation, but 
with the manner in which they are made habit- 
able, and the problems of the men who inhabited 
them, who had been driven out, for their sins, 
from the beautiful Garden of God in the fertile far 
oast, to live on, and to till, this land of thorns 
and thistles. Had the narrator been asked how 
the dry land, the heavens, etc., came into exist- 
ence, he would doubtless, incompatible as the two 
things seem to us, have told of a contest of Jahweh 
with chaos and the monsters of the deep, and the 
formation of an earth resting on the great deep, 
with the solid firmament of heaven above, and the 
waters still above that—substantially the scheme 
described in Gn 1, though not in the same sys- 
tematized and highly developed form. Theo- 
retically he believed in & dee neath the earth, 
es is shown in the fountain don which a stream 
came ont and watered the Garden of God, being 
the sonrce of all the rivers of the world. But 
practically this deep was negligible in Judæa, 
where one must look to Jahweh for water from 
heaven; and so even in the Flood-story of J the 
water comes down only from above. 

5. The highest and final Hebrew thought con- 
cerning Creation.—The cosmogony of Gu 1-2}, 
lofty as it is in its monotheistic conception of 
the power of God, did not reach the highest limits 
of Hebrew thought, Hampered by the old myths, 
it stood perilously near dualism in reckoning chaos, 
darkness, and the deep as existing, independently 


1 Ot., tor instance, the form of the Fourth Commandment in 
Ex 20, wnich, however far removed from the form of ths 
SC ‘Word,’ is at least much earlier than the Priestly 

e. 


of God, from eternity. There were meu of the 
same period, but of a different school of thought, 
with prophetie vision, and a higher, less hampered 
spirituality, who had perceived and were teaching 
& still higher thought, namely, that God was the 
Creator of darkness as well as of light, of chaos 
as well as of order, of evil as well as of good. 
Deutero-IsBiah was familiar, as we have seen, 
with the popular cosmogonic myths, and ap- 
parently also with the more formal cosmogony 
ultimately formulated in Gn 1-2*; but its funda- 
mental conception of the opposition of chaos, 
darkness, and the deep to God he utterly rejects. 
‘T am Jahweh, and there is none else, forming 
light and creating darkness, making prosperity 
and creating evil’ (Is 45%), This is the highest 
expression of the creative thought in the Old 
Testament. In Pr 8??! Creation is an expression 
of the wisdom of God, which is almost hyposta- 
tized. In some of the late Psalms we have very 
beautiful and spiritual conceptions of Creation, 
FED AN in Ps 104,! but in principle these are 
only poetic liberties with the cosmogony of Gn 1. 
More and more this coamogony became an essen- 
tial part of the religion of the Jews, on which 
Judaism and Christianity, almost up to the pre- 
sent time, have founded literally their conception 
of the creation of the world. Along with this 
also some of the old mythological conceptions con- 
tinued to linger on.? fes there is nothing in 
Gn 1 to forbid them, and, as we have seen, the 
writer of v.? evidently himself believed in the 
existence of the mythical monsters of the deep. 
What part these played in later Judaism one may 
see from the Bock of Esdras and from Enoch, 
which have already been quoted, and finally even 
from the Apocalypse in the New Testament, many 
of the images and concepts in which, particularly 
in chs. 12, 13, 17, 21, reflect the ancient mythology 
of the battle of the representative of the gods 
pus the dragons and monsters of chaos and the 
eep. 
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JOHN P. PETERS. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Indian). 
--Cosmological speculations were, in India as else- 
where, the first manifestation of philosophical 
thought; they &re already met with in the Rig- 
veda, in single verses as well as in entire hymns. 
The basis of these speculations, in the Vedic period, 
was not a generally adopted theory or mythological 
conception as to the origin of the world; widely 
differing ideas about this problem seem to have 
been current, which the more philosophically minded 
poets developed and combined. There is a kind of 
progress from erude and unconnected notions to 
more refined ideas and broader views; but this 
development did not lead to a well-established 
cosmogony such as we find in the first chapter of 
Genesis. A similar variety of opinion prevailed 
also in the period of the Brähmanas and Upani 
gada, though there is an apparent tendency towards 
closer agreement. Uniformity, however, was nevet 

1 Cf. also Pa 838t.. 3 Ps 1487. 
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achieved, even in the Puranas ; for all statements, 
however contradictory, contained in the revealed 
literature were regarded as trnth, and might be 
reproduced by later writers. Cosmography, on 
the other hand, had another fate. Different writers 
of the same period are “uch more nearly at one 
regarding the plan and structure of the Universe, at 
least in its main outlines, than regarding ita origin 
and development; but it goes without saying that 
both sets of ideas—cosmogonic as well as cosmo- 
graphic—are equally fanciful, and lack the basis 
of well-ascertained facts, S ^ 
1. Vedic period, —The world, according to Vedic 
notions, consists of three arts—earth, air, and sky, 
or heaven. But, when the idea of ‘ Universe’ is to 
be expressed, the phrase most commonly used is 
“heaven and earth,’ Both Heaven and Earth are 
regarded as gods and as the parents of gods (deva- 
puira), even although they are said to have been 
generated by gods. Sometimes one god,—Indra, 
or Agni, or Rudra, or Soma,—sometimes all the 
gods together, are said to havs generated or created 
eaven and earth, the whole world; and the act of 
creating is metaphorically expressed as building, 
sacrificing, or weaving. That heaven and eart 
should he parents of the gods, and at the same 
time have been gensrated by them, is a downright 
self-contradiction ; but it seems to have only en- 
hanced the mystery of this conception without 
lessening its valus, since it recurs even in advanced 
speculation, It is avoided in the declaration that 
mother Aditi is everything, and brings forth every- 
thing by and from herself, thongh in another place 
it is said that, Aditi bronght forth Daksa, and 
Dakga generated Aditi. ere Aditi is apparently 
a mythological expression for the female principle 
in creation, and Daksa for the male principle or 
creative force. The latter is more directly called 
Purnga, man or male spirit, and is conceived as the 
rimeval male who is transformed, or who trans- 
ormas himself, into the world. To him is dedicated 
the famous Purugasükta, Rigveda, x. 90, which 
recnrs, with variations, in the Atharvaveda (xix. 
6), the Vajasaneyi Samhita (xxxi.), and the Taitti- 
riya Aranyaka (ui. 12), and greatly influenced later 
theosophical speculation. As a specimen of Vedic 
cosmogony we subjoin Muir’s translation. of it 
(from Orig. Skr. Texts, v. 368 ff), though. it, 
or rather the original, contains many obscure 
points : 

0 GE has a thousand haads, a thousand eyes, end a thou- 
sand feat. On every aide envelopiog tha earth, he transcended 
[it] hy a epace of tea fingera (1). Puruga himself is this whole 
{universe}, whatever has hean, and whatever ahall be. Ha is 
also tha lord of immortality, aince through food he expands (2). 
Such is his greatness; and Puruga is auperior to this. And 
axisting things ara e quarter (or foot) of him, and that which is 
immortal in the aky ia three-quarters of him (8), With three- 
quartera Puruga mounted upwards. A quarter of him again was 
produced here helow, Ha then became diffused every whera 
emong things animate and inanimate (4). From him Viräj was 
born, and from Viräj, Puruga. As soon aa he was born, ha 
extended beyond tha earth, hoth bahind and before (5), When 
tha goda offered up Puruga a3 a sacrifice, the spring was ite 
clarified hutter, summer ite fuel, and autumn the [accompauy- 
ing] oblata (Gy Thie victim, Puruga born in tha beginning, 
they immola on the sacrificial grass; with him ag their 
offering, the gods, Sädhyas, and Rigie sacrificed (7). From that 
universal ohlation wera produced curda and clarified butter. 
Ha (Puruga) formed thosa aerial creaturea, and tha animala, 
hoth wild and tame (8). From that universal sacrifice sprang 
the hymna called Rich and Säman, the metres, and the Yajua (9). 
From it were produced horsea, and all animala with two rowa of 
teeth, cows, goats, and aheep (10). When they divided Puruga, 
into how many parte did they distribute him? What was hia 
mouth? What wera hia arma? What wera called hia thigha 
and feet? (11). The Brähmana was his moyth; tha Räjanya 
hecama hia arms; the Vaidya hia thigha; the Ech aprang from 
hie teet (12). Tha moon was produced from his soul; the aun 
from hia eye; Indra and Agni from his mouth; and Vayu from 
hia breath (18). From his navel came the atmoaphera; from hia 
head arose the eky ; from his feat cama the earth ; from his ear 
the four quarters; ao thay formed the worlds (14). When the 
goda, in performing their sacrifice, hound Puruga as a victim, 
there were aeven piecea of wood laid tor him round the fire, and 
thrice seven piaces of fuel employed (15). With sacrifice the 
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oda worehipped the sacrifice. Theae ware the first institutions. 
Rhea reat ace attained to the heaven where the gods, the 
ancient Sadhyas, resida (16).’ 

The unity of the Godhead as the cause of the 
world, which is recognized in the above ZE is 
directly expressed in others where he is called the 
One, the Unborn, and placed above all gods. In 
two hymns (Rigveda, x. 81,82) he is invoked under 
the name Viévakarman, ‘ All-creator,’ who in later 
mythology hecame the architect of the gods; in 
another remarkable hymn (x. 121) the poet inquires 
who is the first-born god that created the world and 
upholds it, and in the last verse he invokes him aa 
Prajäpati, ‘Lord of the creatures.’ Prajäpati later 
became the current designation of the creator, and 
synenymous with Brahmä. In connexion with 
Vive arman and Prajäpati occurs what seems to 
be an ancient mythological conception : the highest 
god is said to have originated in the primeyal waters 
as the Golden Germ (Hiranyagarbha) which con- 
tained all the gods and the world, or became the 
creator. This idea was afterwards develo to 
that of the world-egg, and of Hiranyagar = 
Brahmä. x 

An entirely different treatment of the cosmo- 
logical problem is contained in the philosophical 
hymn, Rigveda, x. 129 (of, Taittiriya Brahmana, 
ii. 8, 9, 3-6), which, for depth of speculation, is 
one of the most admirable poems of the Rigveda. 
Notwithstanding the labour of many ingenious 
interpreters, the meaning of some pas i 
remains doubtful; yet a general idea of its con- 
tents may be got from the subjoined metrical 
translation of Muir (op. cit. v. 356, note 530): 

‘Then there waa uaither Áught nor Nought, no air nor eky, 


yon 
What d all? Where rested all? In watery gulf pro- 
found 
Nor SEH was then, nor deathlessness, nor change of night 
an y. 
That One breathed calmly, self-sustained ; nought else beyond 
la: 


It lay. 

Gloom hid in gloom existed first—one sea, eluding view. 

That Ona, a void in chaos wrapt, hy inward farvour grew. 

Within It first arose desire, tha pnma germ of mind, 

Which Nothing with Existence links, as sages searc: find. 

Tha kindling ray that ehot across the dark and drear abyss,— 

Was it bencath? or high aloft? What bard can answer this? 

pete fecundating powers were found, and mighty forcea 

rova,-—- 

A seit-supporting mass beneath, and energy above. 

Who Aë whn ever told, from whence this vast creation 

rose 

No goda had then been born,—who then can eer the truth 

disclosa ? 

Whence sprang this world, and whether framed by hand 

divina or no,— 

Ita lord in heaven alone can tell, it avan be can ghow.' 

In the Atharvaveda we meet with some cosmo- 
logical hymns, chiefly of the Prajapati type, in 
which the highest god and creator is conceived 
under other forms, and invoked nnder various 
names, such as Rohita (the red one), Anadvàn 
(the ox) Vaśā (the cow), Kala (time), Kama 
(desire), ete. 

LITERATURE.—J. Muir, Orig. Sanskrit Texts, London, 1858-72, 
iv. ch. 1, v. sect. xxi ; L. Scherman, Philos. Hymnen aus der 
Rig- und Atharva-veda-Sanhita, Strasshurg, 1837; P. Denssen, 
Allgem, Gesch..der Philosophie, i.2 1 (Leipzig, 1906); K. F. 
Geldner, ‘Zur Kosmogonie dea Rigveda’ (Universitatsschrift 
zur feierlichen Einführung des Rektors, Marhurg, 1908). 

2, Period of the Bráhmapas and the Upanisads. 
—Ths Brähmanas contain many legends abont 
Prajäpati’s creating of the world. They usually 
open with some statement like the following: ‘In 
the beginning was Prajapati, nothing but Praja- 
pati; he desired, '*May I become many”; he 
performed austerities, and therehy created these 
worlds’ (either the living beings, or heaven, air, 
and earth) Besides Prajäpati, other names of 
the creator are met with: Svayambhü Narayana, 
Svayambhü Brahman, and even Non. Being, The 
authors of the Bráhmanas, being wholly engrossed 
with liturgy and ceremonial, introduce these 
legends in order to explain some detail of ritual 
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or the like; and therefore, after a few general 
remarks on the creation of the world, they plunge 
in into ritualistie discussions (see the specimens 
given by Deussen, op. cit. p. 183 ff.). But the little 
information they give is sufficient to show what 
were in their time the peenar opinions about the 
origin of the world. Besides the statement that 
Prajāpati was at the beginning of things, there 
are others, according to which the waters seem to 
have been believed to be coeval with him or to have 
preceded him. Thus it is said (Taittiriya Samhita, 
v. 6, 4, 2, and similarly vii. 1, 5, 1) that in the 
beginning there was nothing bnt the waters, and 
Eth as wind, went over them or floated on a 
lotus leaf. Connected with this order of ideas is 
the now more fully developed conception of the 
world-egg in Satapatha Brahmana, xi. 1, 6, 1 ff., 
which runs thus in Muir's translation (iv. 25): 

*In the pning this universe was water, nothing but water. 
The waters desired, '' How can we be reproduced?” So saying, 
they toiled, they performed austerity. While they were per- 
forming austerity, s golden egg came Into existence. Being 

roduced, it then became s year. Wherefore thie goldeg egg 
oated about for the period of a year. From lt in a year a male 
penae) came Into exietence, who was PrajApati. . .. He 
vided this golden egg. . . . in & year he deeired to speak. 
He uttered "'bAür,” which hecame thie earth; ' bAuvah,” 
which became this firmament; and “svar,” which became that 
sky... . He was born with a life of a thousand years He 
perceived the further end of his life aa one may perceive the 
ppponte bank uf & river. Desiring offspring, he went oa wor- 
pping and toiling. He conceived progeny in himself; with 
his mouth he created the gods,’ etc. 

We append, for the eake of comparison, another anclent 
account of the world-egg from the ChAdndogya Upanigad, ili. 
19 (SBE L 541.): ‘fn the beginning this was non-existent. It 
became existent, it grew. it turned Into ao egg. The egg iey 
for the time of a year. The egg broke open. The two halves 
were one of silver, the other of gold. The silver one became 
this earth, the golden one the eky, the thick membrane (of the 
white) the mountsios, the thin membrane (of the yolk) the mist 
with the clouds, the small veins the rivers, the fluid tha sea. 
And what was born from it was Aditya, the sun,’ etc. 

While the authors of the Brihmanas treated 
eosmogonie myths from their liturgical point of 
view, the anthors of the Upanisads used them in 
order to illustrate their great EN E tenet 
of the transcendent oneness of Brahman and its 

resence in all created things. Accordingly, they 
LY substitute for Prajäpati PR 
abstractions, e.g. Brahman, Atman, Not-Being, 
or Being, and derive from this first principle the 
worlds, or the Vedas, or those cosmical and psy- 
chical agencies which chiefly engross their specu- 
lations. They develop and combine these notions 
in ever-varying ways; but it is to be understood, 
or it is expressly stated, that the first principle, 
after having created things, entered them, so that 
it is present in them, and, in a way, is identical 
with, and yet different from, them. It is impossible 
to reduce the variety of opinion on the origin of 
the world, contained in the Upanisads, to one 
KS idea underlying them ; we shall, therefore, 

ustrate them by some selected specimens. 

In Brhad Aranyaka, i. 4, the creation is ascribed 
to Atman in the shape of a man (puruga) ; as there 
was nothing bnt himself, he felt no delight, and 
therefore ‘made this his Self to fall in two, and 
thence arose husband and wife.’ He embraced 
ber, and men were born. In the same way he 
created all beings that exist in pairs. Then he 
created other things, developed them by name and 
form, and *entered thither, to the very tip« of tlie 
finger-nails, as a razor might be fitted in a razor- 
case, or as fire in a fire-plnce' (SBE xv. 87). The 
account of the world-egg in the Chhandoyyn Upa- 
nigad has already been quoted above. Of a lous 
mythological and more speculative charactor is a 
passage in Taittiriya Upenigad, M. 1, according to 
which from thls Self (Brahinan) sprang spice, from 
space wind, from wind fire, from lire water, from 
water earth, from earth fool, froni foud noed, men, 
and all creatures. An older account In Chhdndugya 
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Upanisad, vi. 2, 2f., mentions only three elements; 
it runs thus (SBF i. 93 ff.) : 

(Uddalaka speake to Svetaketu) : ‘In the heginniag, my dear, 
there was that only which is (rd ov), one only, without a second. 
Othere say, in the heginning there wae that only which ie not 
(rd pù Sv), one only, without a second ; and from that which le 
not, that which is was born.’ ‘But how could it be thna, my 
dear?' the father continued. ‘How could that which is, be 
born of that which is not? No, my dear, only that which 1e, 
was ip the heginning, one only, without a second. It thonght, 
“May I be many, may I grow forth.” It sent forth fire. That 
fire thought, '* May I be many, may I grow forth." It sent forth 
water. je therefore whenever anyhody anywhere ie hot and 
(eg ie water is produced on him from &lone. Water 
honght, " May I be many, may I grow forth." iteent forth earth 
(tood). Therefore whenever it raine anywhere, most food is 
then produced. From water aloce is eatahle food produced. 
.. . That Being (i.e. that which had produced fire, water, and 
earth thought, “Let me now enter those three beinge(fire, water, 
earth) with this living Self (jiva dtmá), and let me then reveal 
(develop) names and forms." Then that Being, having said, '' Let 
me make each of these three tripartite” (so that fire, water, and 
earth ehould each have itself for Its principal ingredient, besides 
an admixture of the other two), entered Into those three beings 
with this living self only, and revealed names and forms,’ etc. 

Here we have the first forerunner of Saakhya 
ideas, which are more fully developed in the Svet- 
ä$vatara and some later Upanisads which form the 
connecting link between this period and that of 
the Epics and Pnränas. The genesis of the evolu- 
tionary theory of Sáükhya can be traced to these 
Upanisads (see Deussen, op. cit. i. 2, p. 216); but 
we pase this aubject over here, as it will be treated 
in § 3. 

The notiona as to the structure of the Universe 
entertained by the Vedic poets continued to prevail 
in the period of the Brahmanas and Upanisade, 
where frequently the Universe is spoken of as tri- 
partite: earth, air, and sky, symbolized in the three 
‘great utterances’ (vyährtis), ‘bhür,’ ‘ bhuvah,’ 
‘evar.’ In Aitareya Aranyaka, ii. 4, 1, however, 
it is said that in the beginning the Self sent forth 
the worlds of Ambhas, Marichi, Mara, and Ap. 
‘That Ambhas (water) is above the heaven, and it 
is heaven, the Enpport The Marichis (the lights) 
are the sky. e Mara (mortal) is the earth, 
and the waters under the earth are the Ap world.’ 
Nine or ten worlds are enumerated in Brhad Aran- 
yaka Upanisad, iii. 6, viz. the worlds of wind, air, 
Gandharvas, sun, moon, etars, gods, Indra, Prajä- 

ati, and Brahman ;! each of these worlds is woven 
into the next higher one, 'like warp and woof.' 
More importance is attached to a sevenfold divi- 
sion of the world. This was introduced by the 
augmentation of the vydArtis from three, the 
usual number, to seven, whioh number first occurs 
in Taittiriya Aranyaka, x, 21f. There we find 
the following vydhrtis : 'bhür, ‘bhuvah,’ ‘svar, 
‘mahar, 'janas, 'tapas, and ‘satyam’ Now, 
as the three first, the original vydArtss ('bhür, 
‘bhuvah,’ ‘avar’), Më denoted the three 
worlds (earth, air, sky), so the four added vydArtis 

t mahar, "janas,' ‘tapas,’ ‘satyam’) became names 

of stlli higher worlds. Thus, in some later Ups 
nigads seven worlds are mentioned, and in the 
Aruneya Unanigad these seven worlds (‘bhur' . . . 
*seatyam!) ere distinguished from seven nether 
worlda; Atala, Pätäla, Vitale, Sutala, Kasitala, 
Mahdétala, and Talätela. This last conception of a 
twlce sevenfold world was, in the next poried, 
devoloped in detall. 

3. Period of the Eplcs and the Purdnas.—W hile 
In the EN period cosmogonie myths are of 
an eplsodical charactor, the same subject Is now 
troated more at length, and for its own anke. Its 
Importance is fully recognized in the P’uränas ; for 
cosmogony and secondary crontion—i.e. the sua- 
coxssive destructions and renovations of tho world— 
belong to the five characteristic topics (paachalak- 
gana) of the Puränas, 

1 fn the cosmography of the Foya^hagya, which will he dealt 


with in $ ES the names of the highest celestial epheree are 
Mahendra, Präjäpntys, and firahinü. 
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The variety of views as to the origin of the world 
which obtained in the preceding periods still cou- 
tiuues; but there is a decided tendeucy towards 
introducing some order. The mythelogical ele- 
ments of cosmogony are mostly adopted írom 
Vedic literature, and further developed ; eome are 
of more modern origin; both elements are vari- 
ously combined. These mythological elements are 
as follows: (1) the highest godhead, Brahman or 
Atman, identified with Näräyana, Visnu, Sambhu, 
etc., according to the sectarian tendency of the 
anther ; (2) the primeval waters or darkness; (3) 
the Purusa or Hiranyagarbha, who T m 
therein; (4) the world-egg, which brought fort 
Brahma (er Prajapati, Pitamaha); (5) the lotus, 
from which sprang Brahma ; the letus itself came 
forth either trem the waters or from the navel of 
Visnu; (6) the intermediate creators, or mental 
sens of Brahma, numbering seven or eight, Marichi, 
etc. ; (7) the successive creations and destructions 
of the world. Though the last-mentioned concep- 
tion can be traced te a greater antiquity,’ it was 
only then developed into a gigantic chronology of 
the world which reckoned by kalpas, manvantaras, 
and yugas (see art. AGES OF THE WORLD [Indian]. 
This system was empleyed in order to reconcile 
couflicting views on the origin of the world by 
assigning some cosmogenic processes to primary, 
some to secondary, creation, and by distinguishing 
the several secondary creations. But all these 
attempts at systematic order resulted in greater 
confusion, for primary and eecondary creations 
were inextricably mixed up with one another. 
The framers of eosmogonie systems in the Mahä- 
bhärata and the Puranas freely laid under contribu- 
tion the Sánkhya philosophy ; they teck over from 
it the evelutionary theory as KE by Kapila, or 
they tried to improve on it. Asit formed the theo- 
retical foundatien of cosmogeny, a brief eketch of 
it must be given here. 

According to Sankhya philesephy, there are two 
principles, entirely independent of each other: (1) 
the souls, Purusas; and (2) Probst, original 
nature, or Pradhana (principle, viz. matter), 
which is made up of the three gunas (secondary 
elements)—darkness (tamas), activity (rajas), and 
goodness (sattva)—in the state of equipoise. When 
this equilibrium is disturbed through the presence 
(or co-inexistence) of the Puruga, then from Prakrti 
is developed Mahan or Buddhi, the thinking sub- 
atance, which chiefly consists of sattva. From 
Buddhi is developed Ahamkara, a substance the 
function of which is to produce the conceit of indi- 
viduality. Ahamkära prodnces the mind (manas), 
the five organs of sense (buddhindriya), the five 
organs of action (karmendriya), and the five subtle 
elements (fanmäträ). The last, combining with 
one another, form the five gross elements (maha- 
bhüta): space (or air), ire, wind, water, and earth. 
These are the twenty-five principles (tattvas) of 
Sankhya. They and the order of their production 
have been adepted, and adapted to the order of 
ideas taught in the Upanisads, by the authors of 
those parts of the Mahābhārata which deal with 
the evolution of the world. In trying to reconcile 
Vedie cosmogony with the principles of Sankhya 
philesophy, those didactie poets invented various 
changes of the latter er of their arrangement, 
theugh nene of these attempts was generally 
adopted. We shall mention only two points in 
which the epic writers departed from the Sänkhya 
spem and, at the same time, disagreed among 
themselves. (1) The established belief in a first 
cause, Brahman or Átman, was radically oppesed 
to the Sankhya doctrine ef two mutually inde- 
pendent principles, Puruga and Prakrti; yet both 


1It is found as early as the Svetáévataro and Moitráyapa 
Upanisads. 
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views had to be harmonized somehow. No wonder 
that opinion differed widely on this head. For 
instance, Puruga is identified with Pradhäna, or 
ee with Buddhi, or Brahmá with 
Ahanmkära, ete. (2) The Sinkhya doctrine, which 
derived the elements from Ahamkdra throngh the 
interposition of the transcendent tanmatrás, seems 
to have been thought unduly abstruse by those 
poets who preached to & mixed audience. They 
therefore nsually omit the tanmäträs, and make 
the mahabhitas the direct prodnet of Ahamkdra, 
just as in the Upanisads the elements are said to 

ave sprung directly from Brahman. It is needless 
for our purpose to mes instancea; for details 
the reader is referred to E Washburn Hopkins’ 
work, The Great Epic of India, New York, 1901 
in which pig philosophy is exhaustivel treated 
(p. 85ff.). It must, however, be stated that some 
scholars, e.g. Dahlmann,! and Deussen,? are of the 
opinion that epic Sankhya represente a prelimina 
state of speculation, from which systematic Bän- 
khya was developed. 

he cosmological passages of the Great Epis 

belong to an age of transition, and none of them 
seems ever to have been generally accepted as an 
authoritative exposition of the subject. It is, how. 
ever, different with another document which may 
roughly be assigned to the same period —the cosmo- 
genic account in the Laws of Manu, L 5 ft. ; for tt 
(or parts of it) ie quoted in a great number of 
medimval works, and it may therefore serve to 
illustrate the state of the views on cosmogony 
which prevailed before the time when the Puranas 
tock their present form. We quote here Bühler's 
translation in SBE xxv. 2 ff. 

"This (universe) existed In the shape of Darkness, un 
destitute of distinctive marks, unattainable by reasoning, un- 
kaowable, wholly immersed, aa it were, in deep eleep (5 ‘Then 
the divine Self-existent (Svayarhbhü, himself) indiscernible, (but) 
makiog (ell) this, the great elements and the rest, discernible, 
appeared with irresistible ee) power, dispelling the dark- 
ness (0. He who cau be perceived hy the internal o: 
(alone), who is eubtile, Indiscernible, and eternal, who con 
all created beings and is inconcelvable, shone forth of his own 
(will) (T. He, desirtog to produce beings of many kiads from 
bis own body, first, with e thought created the waters, aud 
placed hia seed in them (8. That (seed) became € golden egg, 

brilliancy equal to the eun ; in that (egg) he himself was bora 
as Brahman, the progenitor of the whole world (9). The waters 
are called ndrah, (tor) the waters are, indeed, the Was ic 
Nara; as they were his first residence (ayana), he is 
named Náráyaga(10). From that (first) cause, which is indis- 
cernible, eternal, and both real and unreal, was prodaced that 
male (Puruga), who 18 famed in this world (under the appella- 
tion of) Brahman (11) The divine one resided in that ej 
during e whole year, then he himself by his thought (alone, 
divided it into two halvee (12); and ont of those two halves he 
formed heaven and earth, between them the middie ee: the 
eight points of the horizon, and the eternal abode of the waters 
(3) From himself (dtmanaf) he also drew forth the mind, 
which is both real aad uareal, likewise from the mind ego 
which the function of self-consciousness (and is, 
lordly (14); moreover, the great one, the soul, and all (pro- 
ducts) affected by the thres qualities, and, in their order, the 
five organe which perceive the objecta of sensation (15). But, 
joining minute partlcles even of those six, which possess 
measureless power, with particles of himself, he created all 
beings (18) Because those six (kinds of) minnte particles, 
which form the (creator’s) frame, enter (d-sri) these (creatures), 
therefore the wise call his frame farira (the body) (17. That 
the great elements enter, together with their functions and the 
mind, through its minute parts the framer of ell beings, the 
imperishahle one (18). But from minute body (-framing) par- 
ticles of these seven very powerful Purngas springa this (world), 
the perishable trom the imperishable (1. Among them, 
(succeeding) element acquires the quality of the preceding one, 
end whatever place (iu the sequence) each of them occuples, 
even so many qualities it is declared to possees(20) But in the 
beginning he assigned their several names, actione, and oondi- 
tions to all (created beings), even eccordiog to the words of the 
Vede (21). He, the Lord, also created the class of the gods, 
who are endowed with life, and whose nature is action; and 
the suhtile class of the Sädhyas, and the eternel sacrifice (29). 
But from fire, wind, and the sun he drew forth the threefold 
eternal Veda, called Rich, Yejue, and Sàman, for the due per- 
formance of the sacrifice (23). Time and the divisions of time, 


1 Mahábhárata-Studien, li. ‘Die Sàpkhya-Philosophle,' Berlin, 


1902. 
2 Op. cit. 1. 3, p. 18. 
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the lunar mansione and the planets, the rivera, the oceans, the 
mountains, plains, aod uneven ground (24), austerity, epeech, 
pleasure, desire, and anger, this whole creation he likewise 
produced, as he desired to call these beings Into existeace (25). 
Moreover, ia order to dietinguiah actione, he eeparated merit 
from demerit, and he caused the creatures to be affected hy the 
pairs (of opposites), such as pain and pleasure (20) But with 
the minute perishablo particles of the five (elements) which 
have been mentioned, this whole (world) is framed in due order 
(27). . . . But for the eake of the prosperity of the worlds, he 
caused the Braàhmaga, the Kgatriya, the Vaidya, and the Sudra 
to proceed from his mouth, his arms, his thighs, and hie feet 
(31). Dividing his own body, the Lord became half male and 
half female; with thet female he produced Viräj (22.' From 
Virä] sprang Manu Svayambhu, who, ‘desiring to ucecreated 
beings, performed very difficult austeritiea, aad KE called 


into exiatence ten grent sages, lords of created beings—Marichi, 
Atri, Adgiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Prachetas, Vasistha, 
Bhrgu, and Narada (34, 85)' These secondary Prajäpatis created 
the other Manue, gods, demons, men, animals, plants, etc. Next 
comee the account of the destructions and secondary creatione 
of the world, the days and nights of Brahmä, the aystem of 
yugas and manvantaras, etc. (For details, eee Aazs op THE 
WonLD [Indian).) 

A very full discussion of the cosmogony ia Manu and its 
relation to the accounts in other sources will be fouad in W. 
Jaho, dis kosmogon. Grundanschauungen im Mdnava- 
dharma-ésdstram, Leipzig, 1904. 

Cosmogony in the Puranas, in the form in which 
they have come down to us, is, on the whole, a 
later development of that which we have just 
described. ere, too, the evolutionary theory of 
Sankhya has been so modified as to agree with the 
Vedäntie doctrine abont the oneness of Brahman, 
by assuming that Purusa and Prakrti are but two 
forms of the Supreme Deity, who is identified with 
one of the popular gods according to the sectarian 
character of the work. An abstract from the 
account of the creation in the Visnu Purána! may 
serve to illnstrate Pauranic cosmogony, if we keep 
in mind that the accounts in other Puranas are, 
on the whole, similar in tenor, thongh they may 
vary in details. According to the Henn Puräna, 
the self-existent Brahman is Vasudeva; he is 
originally and essentially but one, still he exists 
in three successively proceeding forms: Purusa, 
Pradhana (both unevolved and evolved), and Kala 
(time), the latter acting as the bond connecting the 
former two. When the Snpreme Deity enters 
Puruss& and Pradhäna (the equilibrium of the three 
gunas), then Pradhàna produces Mahan or Bnddhi, 
which in its turn produces Aharhkära ; and so the 
five subtle elements, the gross elements, and the 
eleven organs are prodnced, much in the same way 
as is tanght in Sankhya philosophy. But the 
Puränas teach, in addition to the evolutionary 
theory, that each generating principle or element 
envelops the one generated by it. The gross 
elements combine into a compact mass, the world- 
egg (brahmanda), which rests on the waters, and 
is surrounded hy seven envelopes—water, wind, 
fire, air, Aharhkāra, Bnddhi, and Pradhäna. In 
the world-egg the highest deity, invested with the 
guna activity, appeared in the form of Brahma, 
and created all things. The same deity im the 
guna goodness preserves, as Visnn, the Universe 
till the end of a kalpa, when the same god, in the 
awful form of Rndra, destroys it. he third 
chapter of the Visnu Purana deals with time, the 
days and nights of Brahma, the duration of his 
life, etc. (see AGES OF THE WORLD [Indian]. The 
next chapter describes how, in the beginning of & 
kalpa, Narayana, in the shape of a boar, raised the 
earth from beneath the waters and created the fonr 
lower spheres—earth, sky, heaven, and Maharloka. 
In the fifth chapter occur some more speculations 
of Sankhya character, and a description of nine 
creations: 

‘The first creation was that of Mahat, or latellect, which is 
called the creation of Brahmá, The second wae that of the 
rudimental principles (tanmatrds), thence termed elemental 
creation (Bhütasarga). The third was the modified form of 


egotiam, termed the organ creation or creation of the gennee 
(Aindriyika) These three were the Präkrta creatione, the 


1H. R. Wilson, Vishau Purdga, vol. L (London, 1864). 





developments of indiscrete nature, preceded hy the indiscrete 
prinoiple. The fcurth or fundamenta! creation (ot perceptihle 
thiogs) was thet of inanimate bodies. The fifth, the Tairyagyosya 
creation, was that of animale. The sixth was the Urdhvasrotas 
creation, or that of the divinities. The creation of the Arvak- 
srotas beings was the seventh, aod was that of man. There ie 
aa eighth creation, termed Anugrsha, which possesses hath 
the qualitiee of goodness and darkness, Of these creations five 
are secondary, and three are primary. But there ig a ninth, 
the Kaumäre creation, which is both primary and secoodsry. 
These are the niae creations of the great progenitor of all, and, 
hoth as primary and secondary, are the radical causes of the 
world, proceeding from the sovereign creator.'I 

The seventh chapter relates how Brahma after 
the creation of the world creuted ‘other mind-born 
sons like himself’; about the nnmber and names, 
however, of these Prajäpatis, or mental sons of 
Brahma, the different Puranas do not agree. Then 
Brahmä created Mann Sväyambhnva, for the 
protection of created beings. Manu’s daughter 

rasüti was married to one of the Prajäpatis, 
Daksa, who therehy became the ancestor of a great 
number of divine beings, mostly of an allegorical 
character, as personified virtnes and vices. 

The preceding ahstracts from the Vignu Puräna 
give some idea of the heterogeneous character of 
the cosmogonic theory which henceforth was 
generally adopted. Mythological and theosophic 
notions inherited from the Vedic period have been 
combined with notions of later origin—genealogic 
legends, the evolutionary system of Sankhya, and 
the scheme of the Ages of the World—in order to 
give a rational theory of the origin and develop- 
ment of the world in harmony with the teachings 
of the Vedas. Bnt the materials proved too 
refractory, or rather the authors were not bold 
enongh in re-modelling the old traditions; hence 
their work leaves the impression of disparate parts, 
ill-combined or only formally united. 

The authors of the Puranas succeeded better in 
delineating & plan of the Universe; for the cosmo- 
graphic notions which are contained in the Vedas, 
and which have been sketched above under 8 1, 
lent themselves readily to such an undertaking. 
The Great Epic added little to the old stock of 
cosmograplıic ideas, except a detailed description 
of the earth and some particulars about the hells. 
There was, indeed, the ancient belief in worlds of 
Indra, Varuna, Vayu, Agni, Aditya, Yama, eto., 
bnt the notions as to the situation of these worlds 
fencer’ those of Indra and Yama) seem always to 
have been rather vague, so that the anthors of the 
Puränas were not over mnch prejndiced by tradition 
in their endeavours to devise a systsmatio cosmo- 
graphy. The system is practically the same in all 

&nas; the following description of it is based 
on the Visnu Puräna, while for the dlscrepancies 
in details the reader may be referred to Wilson's 
notes in his translation of the Vispu Puräna. 

The whole system of the worlds contained in the 
world-egg may be divided into three ts in 
agreement with the current expressions tribhuvana, 
trailokya, eto., ‘the three worlds. The middle 
pat which is, however, many times nearer the 

ase than the top, is formed hy the earth, an 
enormous disk of kee hundred millions of yojanas 
in extent; it isencircled by the Lokaloka mountain, 
and contains the continents and oceans. A descrip- 
tion of the earth need not detain us here, as it wal 
be given in the art. GEoonAPHY (Mythical). Above 
the earth are the heavens, and below it the nether 
worlds, or Patüla. But actually the Universe is 
divided into two parts; for it consists of seven 
upper regions, the lowest of which is the earth, 
and of the seven nether regions. Hence freqnently 
fourteen worlds are spoken of. To these two 
divisions have heen added the hells, somewhere in 
the lowest part of the Universe. The number of 


1 Wilson, op. cit. i. 74 ff. 
2 Ib. p. 100, note; cf. the passage from Manu quoted above, 
verss B4 f. 
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hells seems originally not to have been fixed (Visnu 
Purdna, ii. 6), thongh Manu (iv. 87) gives their 
number as twenty-one.! 

Omitting the hells, there are geven nether worlds 
(Atala, Vitala, Nitala, Gabhastimat, Mahätala, 
Sutala, and P&AtAla),? and the seven E worlds 
(Bhür [the earth] Dyaus, Svar, Mahar, Janas, 
Tapas, and Satya). P&tala—for this is also the 
collective name of the seven nether worlds— 
extends downwards 70,000 yojanas below the 
surface of the earth, each of ita seven regions 
having a depth of 10,000 yajanas. Patala is the 
abode of Nagas, Daityas, and Dänavas, and it 
equals the heavens in Deanty and magnificence. 
Below Pätäla isthe dragon Sega, who ‘bears the 
' entire world like a diadem upon his head, and who 
is the foundation on which the seven Pätälas rest.’ 
As said above, the hells, or narakas, are beneath 
Pátála; but their exact situation cannot be made 
out, because some place them below, some above, 
the waters which encircle the Universe. The cause 
of this uncertainty with regard to the hella seems 
to have been that originally they were not 
distinguished from the nether worlds. For, as will 
be seen below (§ 4) the Jains have seven hells 
instead of seven Pätälas, and find room for the 
Asuras in caves below the earth and above the first 
hell, instead of seven Pátálas. The upper regions 
begin with the terrestrial sphere, BAürloka; the 
next is Bhuvarloka, or Dyaus, which reaches 
thence to the sun; while from the sun to the pole 
star extends the Svarloka, or the heaven of the 
gods. These three worlds are destroyed at the end 
of each kalpa. The next higher world, Maharloka, 
is not destroyed, but at the end of the kalpa its 
tenants repair to the next region, the Janaloka, 
the inhabitants of which are Sanandana and other 
sons of Brahmä. The sixth region is Tapaloka, 
peopled by the Vairäja gods; and above it is the 

ighest region, Satyaloka or Brahmaloka, the 
inhabitants of which never know death. It must, 
however, be stated that the different Puränas do 
not agree regarding the inhabitants of the higher 
heavens. The distance of these regions from one 
another increases from below upwards: Maharloka 
is ten million yojanas above the pole star, Janaloka 
twenty, Tapaloka eighty, and Satyaloka a hundred 
and twenty, millions of yojanas above the next 
lower region. 

A somewhat different WE of the Universe 
is given by Vyasa in the Yogabhäsya, iii. 26. This 
account, which may be ascribed to the 7th cent. 
A.D., is much more detailed than that of the 
Puränas, with which, however, it agrees on the 
whole. But it has also some curious affinities with 
the Buddhist description of the world, in proper 
names as well as in the part played by contempla- 
tion. The entire Universe is contained in the 
world-egg, which is but an infinitesimally small 
particle of the Pradhäna. It consists of seven 
regions (bhümis), one above the other. The lowest 
is Bhürloka, which extends from the lowest hell 
to the top of mount Mera. The second region, 
Antariksaloka, reaches to the pole star. The third 
is termed Svar- or Mahendraloka; the fourth 
Mahar- or Präjäpatyaloka. The fifth, sixth, and 
seventh regions, called Jana-, Tapa-, and Satya- 
lokas, form together the tripartite Brahmalo 
Bhürloka is subdivided into helle, Pätälas, and 
earth. At the bottom of Bhürloka are the seven 
hells, «one above the other. Their names are: 
Avichi, Ghana, Salila, Anala, Anila, Akasa, and 
Tamahpratistha; with the exception of Avichi, a 
poplar name of hell, these hells seem to be 
identical with the envelopes of the world-egg 

1 For particulars, see Wilson, op, cit, il. 215, and ttall's note 
to that passage. 

2 For varietions in other Puränas, see Wilson, op. cut. L 208. 


in the Paurdnic account, Probably for this reason 
these six hells each bear another name, as atated 
by Vyasa, viz. Mahäkäla, Ambarisa, Raurava, 
Saharauravk, KAlasütra, and Andhatämisıa 
Above the hells are the seven Pätälas: Mahätals, 
Rasätala, Atala, Sutala, Vitala, Talätala, and 
Pätäla. Above these seven bhumis is the eighth, 
the earth, Vaswmati, with the seven continents, 
etc., which may he passed over here. 

As to the inhabitants of the seven regions of the 
Universe, the following notions are found. (E) 
In the Pätälas, in the oceans and on the mountains 
of the earth live the following classes of gods 
devanikdyas): Asuras, Gandharvas, Kinnaras, 

impurugas, Yaksas, Raksasas, Bhütas, Pretas, 
Apusmärakas, Apsaras, Brahmaräksasas, Kügmä- 
ydes, and Vinäyukas; in the continents live gods 
and men, and on Meru are the parks and 
of the gods. (2) Antariksaloka is the sphere of 
the celestial bodies. (3) In Mahendra are six 
classes of gods: Tri , Agnigvatas, Yämyas, 
Tusitas, Aparinlrmitavasavartins, and Parinirmi- 
tavasavartins. (4) In Praet & there are five 
classes of gods: Kumudas, Ribhus, Pratardanas, 
Afijanábhas, and Prachitabhas.- (5) In Janaloka 
there are four classes: Brahmapzr-^ tes, Brahma- 
käyikas, Brahmamahäkäyikas, di. raras. : (8) 
In Tapaloka there are three c ‚. Ablizsvaras, 
Mahabhäsvaras, and Satyamahäbhäsvaras. an 
Satyaloka there are four classes; Acbyutas, Sud- 
dhaniväsas, Satyabhas, and Sarjfidsash)iiins.. The 
gods in the regions from E upwards live 
on contemplation (dhyänähära); their powers and 
the duration of their life increase by bounds from 
below upwards; the gods in Tapaloka are not re- 
born in a lower sphere, and the four classes of 
gods in Satyaloka realize the happiness of tho four 

egrees of contemplation respectively—savitarka, 
savichara, inandamátra, and asmitàmátra-dAyána. 
Cf. art. COSMOGONY AND CosmoLoay (Buddhist) 

The detailed knowledge of the structure of the 
Universe was generally believed to have been 
reached by contemplation ; this is expressly stated 
by Pataiijali in Yogasüfra, iii. 26, and by the Jain 
writer Umäsväti in Tattvdrthadh: ipaa EN ix. 
37. EE , or rather Ee of, ita 
visionary character, Pauräniccoamography became, 
as it were, an article of faith.! The eral belief 
in it was not shaken even by the introduction of 
scientific astronomy, though the astronomers tried 
to remodel the traditional commen by on the 
basis of their science. The result of this com- 

romise may be seen in the following abstract 

om the Surya Siddhanta, xii. 29 ff. :3 

*This Brahma. is hollow; within it is the uni oon- 
sisting of arais. ete, ; it the form of a sphere, s 
receptacle made of a pair of caldrons (29). A circle within the 
Brahma-egg is etyled the orhlt of the ether (vyoman); within 
that is tha revolution of the asterisms (bàa); end likewise, lu 
order, ona below the other (80) revolve Baturn, Jupiter, Marg, 
the sun, Venus, Mercury, and the moon; below, in euccesston, 
the Parfected (siddha), the Possessors of Enowled (ven 
dhara), and the clouds (81) .. . Seven cavities wi it, the 
abodea ot serpent (ndga) and demons (asura), endowed with 
the savour of heavenly plants, delightful, are the inter-terrancan 
(patdla) earths (35). A collection of manifold jewels, a mountain 
ot gold, is Meru, passing through the middle of the earth-globe, 
an 


worlds are RS 
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eirenmatance, is called Lokäkäsa ; the remaining 
part, Alokäkäßa, is an absolute void and perfectly 
impenetrable to anything, either matter or soula. 
The Lokäkäsa is coterminous with the two sub- 
stances: Dharma and Adharma, the substrata of 
motion and rest, which are, therefore, the indis- 
pensable conditions of the presence of all existing 
things. ‘The world ia figured by the Jainas as a 
8 indle reating on half of another; or, as the 
escribe it, three cupa, of which the lowest is 
inverted ; and the uppermost meets at its circum- 
ference the middle one. They alae represent the 
world by comparison to a woman with her arms 
akimbo.'! Older, however, ia the comparison with 
a man (puruga) The disk of the earth is in the 
lower part of the middle, and forms the waist of 
the purusa; below the earth are the hells, and 
above it the npper regions. The entire world rests 
on a big layer of ‘thick water, this on one of 
‘thick wind,’ and this again on one of ‘thin wind.’ 
The last two layers measure innumerable thousanda 
of yojanas. The seven lower regions (bhümis), one 
ow the other, are Ratnaprabhä, Sarkaräprabhä, 
Välnkäprabhä, Pankaprabhé, Dhümaprabhä, 
Tamahprabhä, and Mahätamahprabhä. nother 
set of names for them is given by Umäsväti: 
Dharmä, Vam$ä, Sailä, Afijan&, Aristä, Mädhavyä, 
and Madhavi (cf. the double set of names for the 
hells in the Yogabhäsya, above, $3). These regions 
contain the hells; the lowest one has but five, 
while the highest one, Ratnaprabhä, has three 
milliongof hells, Their inhabitantsare the damned, 
ndrakas, whose stay in hell ia net withont end, 
but for fixed perioda of time, varying from 10,000 
ears to 33 oceana of years, when they are re-born 
in other conditiona of life. These regions are 
separated from each other by layers of 10,000 
yojanas containing no hells; but in the layer 
separating Ratnaprabhä from the earth are the 
dwellings of the Bhavanäväsin goda; theae dwell- 
ings are apparently the Jain counterpart of the 
Brahmanic Patélas. Above the seven regions of 
the hella ia the disk of the earth, with its numerous 
continents in concentric circlea ee late rings 
of oceana (eee art. GEOGRAPHY [Mythical)). In 
the middleof the earth towera Mount Meru, 100,000 
yojanas high, round which revolve auna, moons, 
and atars, the Jyotiska-gods. Immediately above 
the top of Mount Mern begins the threefeld aeries 
of heavenly regiona atyled Vimänas, and inhabited 
by the Vaimanika gods, These regiona are as 
follows : (1) the twelve kalpas, Saudharma, Aisána, 
Sanatkımära, Mahendra, Brahmaloka,? Läntaka, 
Mahäfukra, Sahasräre, Anata, Pränata, Arana, 
and Achyuta (the Digambaras add Brahmottara 
bet Làntaka; Käpistha and Snkra after it, 
Rid Satara after Mahasukra); (2) the nine Graive- 
yakas (these heavens form the neck [griva] of the 
man figuring the world; hence their name); (3) 
the five Anuttaras, Vijaya, Vaijayanta, Jayanta, 
Aparäjlta, and Sarvárthasiddha. The gods in the 
Annttara Vimänas will be re-born no more than 
twice. It iato be understood that all these twenty- 
six heavens are one above the other. Above 
Sarvárthasiddha, at the top of the Universe, ia 
situated Isatprägbhära, the place where the souls 
resort on their liberation (nirvana). The following 
description of it is given in the Uttarddhyayana 
Sütra, xxxvi. 57 ff. (SBE xlv. 211 f.): 
‘Perfected sonla ara debarred from the non-worid (Alöka); 


they reside on the top of the world ; they leave their bodies 
hers (below), aod go there, oo reachiog perfection (57). Twelve 








1 Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, London, 1837, ti. 198. 

3 About the Brahmaloka the following details are given: in 
it live the Lokäntika gods (who will reach nirvana after one 
se.birth); and round It, in the cardinal and intermediate points 
of the compass, N.E., E. etc., are situated the Vimänas of the 
following eight classes of gods: Särasvatas, Adityas, Vahnie, 
Arupas, Gardatoyas, Tusitas, Avyähädhas, aod Arigtas. 
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yojanas &bova the (Vimäna) Sarvirths is the place called 

satpräghhärs, which has the form of an umbrella (68) It is 

forty-dve hundred thousand yojanas long, and as many hroad, 

and it is somewhat more than three times as many in circum- 

ference go Its thickness is eight yojanas; it is greatest in 
D 


the mid and decreases toward the margin, till it is thinoer 
than the wiog ota fly (60). Thie place, hy oature pure, consist- 
Ing of white gold, resembles in form ao open umbrella, as has 
been said hy the beet of Jinas (81). (Above it) isa pus hlessed 
place (called Bitä), which ig white like a conch-shell, the aAka- 
atone, and kunda-flowers; a yojana thence is the end of the 
world (62). The perfected souls penetrate the aixth part of 
the uppermoet krofa of the (above-mentioned) yojana (68). 
There at the top of the world reside the hlessed perfected souls, 
rid of all transmigration, and arrived at the excellent atate of 
perfection (64).* " " 4 

In concluding our exposition of Jain cosmo- 
graphy it may be remarked that the knowledge of 
it seems always to have heen popular among the 
Jains, for the plan of the Universe as described 
&bove is always before the mind of Jain anthors, 
and they presuppose an acquaintance with it on 
the part of their readers, 


LmrERATURE.—The above account of Jain cosmography is 
hased chiefly on Umásvàti'a Tattvärthädhigama Sūtra Ki br 
the present writer in ZDMG lx. [Leipzig, 1906]. 

H. JACOBI. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Iran- 
ian). —The chief Iranian texts on the creation of 
the world are Vendidàd i. and Bündahifn. Of these 
the more elaborate is the latter, and according to 
it both Ormazd and Ahriman have existed from all 
eternity—a view which is as old as the Gäthäs 
(cf. Yasna xxx. 8, which distinctly terma the two 
spirits ‘twina’—yéma—and xlv. 2). The pair are 
parted by the ether (väyu), and Ormezd dwella in 
‘endless light, while hia opponent lurks in an 
abysa of infinite darkness, Ormazd, moreover, 
was aware, through his omniecience, of the exiat- 
ence of Ahriman, bnt the evil apirit was ignorant 
of the higher baing until aroused to conflict with 
him by beholding light. Thereupon, as Ormazd 
crea excellent landa, Ahriman aought to mar 
his work by bringing inte being plagues, moral 
and physical. Herein the essential dualism of 
Zoroastrianism finda one of ita most important 
illuatrations. 

Zoroastrian cogmogony covers a period of 19,000 
years, which are divided into four ages of 8,000 
yearseach. The first of these epochs ie the age of 
the epiritual creation, in which the creations re- 
mained ‘in a spiritual atate, so that they were 
unthinking and unmoving, with intangible bodies’ 
(Bündahisn i. 8; Selections MAGGI ADOS i. 92). 
These spiritual creations a remarkable 
analogy to the Platonic ‘Ideas,’ and Darmesteter 
has sought (Le Zend-Avesta iii., Paris, 1893, pp. 
lilii) although without anccess, to trace an 
actnal connexion between the two. Meanwhile, 
Ahriman created demona for the overthrow of the 
creatures of Ormazd, and refused the peace which 
the celestial being offered him. Thereupon, they 
agreed to combat for nine thousand years, Ormazd 
foreknowing that for three thousand years ali 
things would go according to hia own will, while 
in the second three thousand years the two spirita 
should struggle in bitter SE &nd in the third 
Ahriman should be atteriy puttorout. The second 
epoch of three thousand years was that of the 
material creation, the order being, after the 
Amesha Spentas (g.v.), heaven (including the 
heavenly bodies), water, earth, plants, animals, 
and man. The third period of three thousand 
yeara begins with the eruption of Ahriman into 
the good creation of Ormazd. The evil spirit 
apreads disease, devastations, and noxious creatures, 
dEr the world, harming and defiling water, 
earth, plants, and fire, in addition to alaving the 
primeval ox and the primeval man. Finally, how- 
ever, the demoniac hosta aro driven back to hell. 
The remainder of this peried is concerned with 
the legendary history of the lranian kings, so that 
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eriod comes 


neither it nor the final eschatologic 
the Persian 


under consideration in an outline o 
cosmogony. E 

Throughout the Avesta the creation of all things 
is ascribed to Ahura Mazda (Ormazd), as in Yasna 
xvi ], although a certain amount of creative 
activity is also attributed to the Amshaspands 
(Yasna lxv. 12; Visparad xi. 12; Yast xix. 18). 
In Yasna xxxvii. 1 occurs the striking CC 
‘Here, then, we worship Ahura Mazda, who 
created both kine and holiness, and created water, 
created both good trees and light, both the earth 
and all good things’ (el. xliv. 3-5). That this 
belief was Jranian is shown by the recurrence of 
similar phraseology in the Old Persian inscrip- 
tions, asin NR. a, 1-8: ‘A great god is Auramazda, 
who created this earth, who created you heaven, 
who ereated man, who created peace for man, who 
made Darius king, the one king of many, the oue 
ruler of many,’ although similar phrases are not 
unknown in Assyrian inscriptions (Gray, AJSL 
xvii. 152). 

The creation itself, according to the Parsi Afrin 
Gahanbär (tr. by Darmesteter, op. cit. pp. 180-187, 
and edited by him in Études iran., Paris, 1883, ii. 
318-333) and the Bündahisn xxv. 1 (ef. also the 
section of the Great Dündahisn, tr. by Blechet, 
RHR xxxii. 223), occupied a year. The tradition 
of a cosmic epoch of 12,000 years, although not 
mentioned in the extant Avesta, must be of 
considerable antiquity, for the historian Theo- 
pompus, an author of the 4th cent. B.C., says, in 
a fragment preserved by Plutareh (de Iside et 
Osiride, xlvii.) : * According to the Magi, one of the 
gods conquers aud the other is conquered for three 
thousand years each ; aud Tor another three thou- 
sand years they fight and war, and one destroys 
the works of the other; but finally Hades loses, 
and mankind shall be blessed, neither needing 
nourishment nor easting shadows.’! The Iranian 
cosmogeny seems to have heen geocentric, and, 
according to Détistan-i-Denik xxxvii 24, ‘the 
sky is in three thirds, of which the one at the top 
is joined to the endless light, in which is the con- 
stantly-beneficial space; the oue at the bottom 
reached to the gloomy abyss, in whieh is the fiend 
full of evil; and one is between those two thirds 
which are below and above’ (cf. Vast xiii 2). 
This has led seine scholars, notably Spiegel, to 
seek to find the idea of the cosmic egg in Iran, but 
of this, as Casartelli has well pointed out, there 
seems to he little evidence. The question whether 
the Iranian cosmogony presupposes a creation ex 
nihilo has been much discendi although it would 
seem from the phrase in the Zündahisn (xxx. 5), 
‘when they were formed, it was not forming the 
Iuturo out ol the past,’ that at least in the later 
development of d relirion this doetrine was 
not unknown. The eailier texts, however, shed 
little light on this problem, nor do the verbs used 
of tlie ereative activity of Ormazd (di, ‘establish,’ 
Owares, ‘cut’; tas, ‘form,’ ef. Gr. réxruv) and 
Ahriman (karat, *cut") give much aid, although 
Owares, tas, and karat seem to imply the elabora- 
tion of already existing material, late it ınay be 
urged that da connotes, at least in some passages, 
actual creation ex nihilo. Equally dubious is the 
problem of the origin of the Iranian cosmogony. 
An elaborate, comparison has been drawn by 
Spiegel (Eránische Alterthumskunde, i. 449-457) 
between the Iranian and the Semitic, particularly 
lTebrew, accounts of the creation of the world ; but 
this is, to say the least, unproven. It is true that, 
both in Genesis and in the Bündahisn, creation 
oecupies six periods, but in the former the epoch 

Y For the Gr. text, see vol. i. p. 205", where a different inter- 

e 


pretation from the one here given (which agrees independently 
with that of Lagrange, RB, 1904, p. 35) nay he found. 








is a week of six days, and in the latter a year of 
six gähänbärs, and the correspondence in the main 
between the order of the two accounts is a natural 
sequence of development, and not necessarily due 
to the borrowing of either from the other. It 
should also be noted that the Iranian account 
makes no allowanee for the seventh day of the 
Biblical record, thus further increasing the improb- 
ability of borrowing from either side. On the 
other hand, the division of the earth into seven 
kargvars, er ‘zones,’ whieh is mentioned repeatedly 
in the Avesta (as in Yasna lxi. 5; Yast xix. 82), 
and is as old as the Gäthäs (Yasna xxxii. 3), is 
doubtless late Babylonian in origin, especially as 
the Semitie eosmogony likewise divided the earth 
into seven zones (tubugäti). This origin of the 
Iranian £ar$vars seems more probable than the 
view which equates them with the dvipas 
(‘islands’) of Hindu cosmogony, which usually 
number seven, although they are occasionally 
regarded as four or thirteen. They are not men- 
tioned, however, before the Mahābhārata and the 
Purdnas, and are thus probably too late to have 
influenced the Avesta (ck. Muir, Original Sanskrit 
Texts, i. London, 1872, pp. 489-504; and, for the 

roof of Bab. influence, E: Jensen, Kosmol. der 

abylonier, Strassburg, 1890, pp. 175-184). 

The cosmogony of the Iranians, as outlined in 
the Avesta aud the Pahlavi texts, underwent some 
slight changes in the course of time as a result of 
philosophie thought. The reduction of the dualism 
of the Gäthäs—itself, no doubt, a reduetion of an 
earlier polytheism—to a monotheism gave rise to. 
the elaboration of the concept of ‘ Boundless Time’ 
(zrvan akarana), whieh is hailed as & godling even 
in the so-called Younger Avesta (Yasna lxxii. 10; 
Nyäis i. 8; Vendidad xix. 13) The Zarvanite 
sect, which was an important faetor in Parsiism as 
early as the 4th cent. A.D., derived both Ormazd 
and Ahriman from ‘ Boundless Time,’ making the 
evil spirit born first in consequence of the doubt of 
t Boundless Time,’ while Ormazd did not come into 
being until later, and was leng inferior in power 
to Ahriman. In somewhat similar fashion, the 
Kaiyomarthians, another Zoroastrian sect, held 
that Ahriman, the principle of evil, was sprung 
from Yazdàn (‘God,’ i.e. Ormazd) because of his 
sinful thought, ‘if I had an adversary, how would 
he be fashioned?’ (Cf. the account of these sects 
by al-Shahrastani, tr. Haarbrücker, i., Halle, 1850, 
p 276—280 ; and see Spiegel, Erán. Alterthums- 
cunde, ii. 175-189; Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahri- 
man, Paris, 1877, pp. 314-338.) This extréme 
unitarian tendency, however, by which evil itself 
was traced back nltimately to Ormazd, was always 
rejected by erthodox Zoroastrianism. 

LrrgRATURE.—Spiegel, Erdn. Alterthumskunde, ii. 141-151 
(Leipzig, 1873); eckson ‘Tran. Religron,’ in Geiger-Kuhn'e 
Grundriss der tran, Philologie, ii. 663-873 (Strassburg, 1304); 
Casartelli, Philosophy of the Mazdayusnian Religion under 
the Sassanids (Eng. tr. by Jamasp Asa, Bombay, 1889), pp. 
94-128; Lukas, Dis Grundbegrife in den Kosmogonien der 
alten Volker (Leipzig, 1893), pp. 100-188; Söderblom, ‘Theo- 
ompus and the Avestan Ayes of the World,’ in Dastur Hoshang 
lemorial Vol. pp. 228-230 (Bombay, 1011). 

lovis IE. GRAY. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Japan- 
ese).--The most ancient aml most authentic 
account of Japanese cosmogony is found in the 
Kojiki (‘Reeords of Ancient Matters,’ A.D. 712). 
The following is the description ef the genesis of 
the universe contained in this valuable text: 

‘The nanies of the Deities that hecame (1 e, that were bora) 


in the Plain of High Heaven, when Heaven and Earth began, 
were Ame-nouni-naku-nosbi-no-bami (the Dety Master-of-the 
August Centre-of Heaven), next Tuka-ni-musu-bi-ne-kami (the 

Bde Angist -Producing Wondrous: betty), next KRamimtusn bi- 





wun (the Divine Producnyg- Wondrous: Deity) These three 
Deities were all Derties born alone (ie. spontaneously, without 
being procreated), and bid their persons (i.e, disappeared, by 
death or otherwise) The names of the Deilies that were bern 
next from a thing that sprouted up like unto » reed-shoot when 
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the couotry (ie. the earth), young and like unto floating oil, 
drifted about medusa-like, were Umashi-ashi-kahi-hiko-ji-no- 
kami (the Pleasant- Reed-Sħoot- Prince- Elder- Deity), next Ame- 
no-toko-tachi-no-kami(the Deity Standing-Eternally-in. Heaven). 
These two Deities were likewise born alone, and hid their 
Persons, The five Deities in the above list ara separate Heavenly 

ities (Le. were separate from those who came into existence 
afterwards). 

‘The names of the Deities that were born next were Kuni-no- 
toko-tachi-no-kemi (the Deity Standing-Eternally-on-Earth), 
next Toyo-kumo-nu-no-kami (tha Luxuriant-Integrating-Master- 
Deity). These two Deities were likewise Deities born alone, 
and hid their persona. The namee of the Deities that were 
born next were U-hiji-ni-no-kami (the Deity Mud-Earth-Lord), 
next his younger sister (ta wife) Su-hiji-ni-no-kami (the Deity 
Mud-Earth-Lady); next Teunu-gubi-no-kaml (the Oerm-Inte- 

ting-Deity), next his younger sieter Iku-guhi-no-kami (the 

ife-Integrating-Deity); next Oho-to-no-ji-no-kami (the Deity 
Elder-of-the-Great-Place), next his younger sister Oho-to-no-be- 
ao-kami (the Deity Elder-Lady-of-the-Great-Place) ; next Omo- 
daru-oo-kami (the Deity Perfect- Exterior), next hisyoungersister 
Aya-kashiko-ne-ao-kami (the Deity Ob-Awful-, or Venerable-, 
Ledy); next Izana-gi-no-kami (the Deity the Male. Who-Invitea), 
next his younger sister Izana-mi-no-kami (the Delty the Female- 
Who-lavites). From the Deity Standing-Eternaily-in-Heaven 
down to the Deity the Female-Who-lavites ia the foregoing list 
are what ere termed the Seven Divine Generationa. The two 
solitary Deities above-meationed are each called one generation: 
of the succeeding tea Deities each pair of Deities ie called e 
En (Koniki, at the beginning of vol i; tr. B. H. 

amberlain, ed. 1906, p. 15 t.). 

From these very first lines of the sacred account 
we have before ua a genesis that is not lacking in 
grandeur. The world appears as a nebnloua, 
moving chaos; Divine beings develep in it by 
apontaneous generation, some being born in the 
heart of space, others coming from a reed-shoot 
that has arisen from the mnd ; while others spring 
up, at first solitary, then in pairs, following a 
progress and bearing names that recall in a etrik- 
ing manner our theory of evolution. This rational 
explanation of the ancient nationa! myth did not 
escape the Japanese commentators who elucidated 


these texts in the 18th and 19th centuries. 

*The god U-hiji-ni and the goddess Su-hiji-ni,' says Hirata, 
“are go called because they contained the germs from which the 
earth itself was to spring. The god Oha-to-no-ji and the god- 
dess Oho-to-no-be are so called from the primitiva eppearance 
nf this earth. The god Tsunu-guhi and the goddess Hew pun 
are 80 called from the conimon appearance of the earth and the 
deities when they sprang into existence. The god Omo-daru 
and the goddess Aya-kashiko-ne are so called from the perfect 
character of the august persone of these deities. Thus the 
names of ail these gode were given them according to the 
gradual progress of the creatian. 

And, indecd, it cannot be denied that the above- 

noted myth conceals under the transparent sym- 

lism of its Divine figures an intellectual effort to 
find a logical explanation of the genesis of the 
universe. " 

To thia slender outline of the Kojiki we may 
now add the Eomplementary picture anpplied by 
the Nihongi (‘Chrenicles of Japan, A.D. 720). 
This account ia less simple, and 1s permeated by 
Chinese ideas, which must be eliminated ; but, on 
the other hand, it is alae richer in variona develop- 
ments borrewed frem other indigenous sourcea. 

' Of old, Heaven and Earth were RE separated, end the 
In end Y6 not yet divided. They formed a chaotic mass like an 
egg, which was of obscurely defined limite, and contained 

erme. The purer and clearer part was thinly diffused and 
ormed Heaven, while the heevier and grosser element eettled 
down end became Earth. The finer element easily became a 
united body, but the consolidation of the heavy and gross 
element was accomplished with difficulty. Heaven was there- 
fore formed first, and Earth was established subsequently. 
Thereafter Divine Beings were produced hetweenthem. Hence 
it ie eaid that, when the world hegan to he created, the eoil of 
which landa were composed floated about in a manner which 
might he compared to the floating of & fish eporting on the 
surface of the water. At thiatime ecertain thing was produced 
hetween fleaven and Earth. ft was io form like a reed-ehoot. 
Now this became transformed into a god, and was called Kuni- 
toko-tachi-ao-mikoto (the August Standing-Eternally-on-Earth). 
Next there was Kunl-no-sa-tauchi-no-mikoto (the August True- 
Soil-of-the-Country), end next Toyo-kumu-nu-no-mikoto (the 
August Luxuriant-fntegrating-Master), in all three Deities. 
These were pure males spontaneously developed hy the opera- 
tion cf the principle of Heaven.’ 

At this. peint the account breaks off, and the 
narrator gives us curious variants from the ancient 
manuscripts (now lost) that he had before him. 


Sometimes we have the original existence, in the 
midst of the Void (sora), of a ‘thing whose ferm 
cannot be described,’ and from which the first god 
is produced. Sometimes, again, we have the birth, 
‘at the time when the country was young and the 
earth was young, floating like floating oil,’ within 
the country, of a ‘thing in appearance like unto a 
reed-shoot when it shows itself above the ground.’ 
Semetimes, again, all we are told is that, ‘when 
the Heavens and the Earth were in a state of 
chaea, there was at the very ontset a Divine man’; 
or, * when the Heavens Be hie Earth began, there 
were Deities produced together.” Another vereion, 
which is mere original, says: ‘Before the 
Heavens and the Earth, there existed something 
which might be compared to a cleud floating 
on the sea, and having no means of support. In 
the midst of thia was engendered a thing re- 
sembling a reed-shoot springing ont of the mud; 
and this thing was immediately metamorphosed 
into human form.’ A last variant shews us once 
mere ‘a thing prednced in the midat of the Void, 
which resembled a reed-ahoot and changed into a 
od’; then a ‘thing prodnced in the midst of the 

oid, like floating oil, from which a god was 
developed.” After this we aee unfolding again the 
series of the Seven Divine Generations (see the 
Nihongi, Shnkai ed. i, 1-4; W. G. Aston’s tr., 
Yokohama, 1896, i. 1 ff.). 

Al! these texts are valuable from their very 
incoherence, which, like the incoherence of the 
Hindu myths on the same subject, proves their 
authenticity and affords all the more interest from 
the pont of view of comparative mythology. In 
the first place, indeed, this abundance of versions 
enables na to trace in Japan the cosmogenic myths 
of many other races: e.g. the idea that gods and 
men were sprung frem certain plants—an 1dea that 
we meet with from the time of the ancient Greeky 
whe believed that they had sprung from the earth 
like cabbages, were born from certain trees, or 
had risen out of & marsh, right down to the 
Amazulu, whe make their Unkulunkula come from 
a hed of reeds or even from a reed-shoot (which 
cerresponds exactly with the Japanese idea). In 
the second place, by examining these most ancient 
texts in relation to each other, we can distinguish, 
as far as is pessible, the true native Japanese con- 
ception from the Chinese notions added thereto. 
The idea of the separation ef the Heavens and the 
Earth, with which the Nihongi begins, and which 
alse exists in China (myth ef P'an-ku), is feund 
again in India, Greece (Krones myth), and New 
Zealand (Rangi and Papa), and consequently it 
would be rash to affirm a aimple Chinese imitation 
here. But the whole passage on the /n and the 
Y6 (the Yin and the Yang, the passive er female 
principle, and the active or male princina, which 
are the mainspring of Nature in Chinese philosophy) 
is clearly only a little dissertation of foreign 
metaphysics, preparing the way for the native 
tradition of Izanagi and Izanami, the creatora of 
Japan. As regards the cosmic egg whloh appears 
next, although it is found among a great num- 
ber of peoples, both ancient (Indinns, Ee 
Phenictans, Greeks) and modern (Fijians, Vinns, 
etc.), and may therefore have beou one of the spon- 
taneous hypotheses which struggled for mastery 
in the mind of the primitive Japanese, it seems 
more probable that it also was a product of 
the same Chinese inspiratien, especially when 
we consider the fact that this idea of the egg is 
posterior to the indication of the male and female 
principles, and that It does not harmonize ve 
well with the image of the fish employed immedi- 
ately after. Tt is enly at this point (* Hence it is 
said . . .") that the real national account, agreeing 
with that of the Aojiki, begins. Thus we see the 
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leading line of the purely Japanese myth disen- 
tangling itself, viz. the essential notion of a tloat- 
ing earth, from which springs a reed-shoot, which 
in turn engenders the human form. And in this 
way we lave, along with the origin of the world, 
the origin of iau himself: the cosmogony ter- 
minates in & mysterious theogony, in whieh the 
Divine and human elements are confused in an 
insensible transition. 

At this stage the last eonple born in the Plain of 
the High Heavens are vommissioned by the other 

ods to ‘make, consolidate, and give birth to this 
Bee land’: 

‘Hereupon all the Heavenly Deities commanded the two 
Deities, llis Augrustness tlie Male-Who-Invites and Her Angust- 
ness the Female-Who-Invites, ordering them to '' make, consoli- 
date, and give birth to this drifting land." Granting to them aa 
heavenly jewelled spear, they thus deigned to charge them. 
So the two Deities, standing upon the Floating Bridge of 
Heaven (most prohably, the Rainbow), pushed down the 
jewelled spear and stirred with it, whereupon, when they had 
stirred the brine till it went curdle curdle, and drew the spear 
up, the brine that dripped dowa from the end of the spear was 
piled up and became an island. This is the Island ot Onogoro 
(i.e. Selft-Condensed) ' (Kojiki, 19). S 

Izanagi and izanımi descend from Heaven to 
this island and celebrate their union, They give 
birth first to a weakly child, which they abandon 
in a reed- boat, and then to the islet of Awa (Foarm), 
which also they refuse to acknowledge, But, on 
being told by the celestia] gods that, if ‘these 
children were not good,’ it is ‘because the woman 
spoke first’ in the marriage-ceremony, they resume 
their work of creation under more favourable con- 
ditions, and give Lirth first to the island of Awaji 
(Foam-way), and then to the other islands of the 
archipelago. After this, they put into the world 
in the same manner a whole tribe of Nature-gors, 
Here, again, we observe the idea of evolution so 
familiar to Japanese thought. 

The god of Fire, WKagu-tsuchi, Tzanami’s Inst- 
born, accidentally scorches his mother so badly 
that she dies in a terrible fever, — l]zanagi in 
despair drags hiniself roumd about the body groan- 
ing, and from his tears is born another god. He 
buries his wifeon Mount Hiba, on the borders of 
the land of Izumo. ‘Phen, in the fury of his grief, 
he tears the matricide to pieces, the Mood and 
scattered members also chaneing into new deities. 
He finally deseends to Hades to recover his wife, 
and finds himself face to face with a mass of putrid 
matter. Horror-struck, he returns to the light of 
day, and proceeds to elaborate ablutions in a river 
of Kyüshü, in order to get rid of the unelennness 
vontracted in his sojourn with darkness and death. 
‘Twelve deities are at this time burn from his statt, 
various parts of his clothing, and his bracelets, as 
he throws them on the round; then fourteen 
others spring from the various processes of his 
ablutions, among these being three illastrions 
deities who are the last to appear, when he washes 
his left eye, lis richt eye, aml his nose, viz. 
Amn-terasu-ole-mikani (the Henven-Shinini- 
Crent-August-Desty), Psuki-yonii-no kami (the 
Moon-Nieht- Deity), and Pike latvia susa-no-wu-no- 
wikoto (His Bruve-Swift-lupetuons-Miule-August- 
ness) To these three deities--the goddess of the 
Sun, the Gol of the Moon, and the cod of the 
Ocean, soon transformed into the god of the Storm 
—lzansgi proceeds to give the investiture of the 
goverminent of the universe: 

“At this time His Augusturss tho Male-Who-Invites greatly 
rejoiced, saying 2 "L besetting chit after child, have at my 
Qual beretting gotten. three illustrious childeen — At 














jinglingly taking off aud shaking the string uf jewels terning | 








Qunnast nechiaee, be hestawel it on the lie em ining 
(t Mines Deity, saying ` " Do Thine Muzustucss rule (he 
Plan of High Heaven," With this vinre he besteai 18 ou Bei, 

. Next he said to the Moon Night Pneity : "5 tho Thine Agust- 
ness rule the DPoiniuion of the Ni, ht." "This he eharced hir, 
Neat du said to £s Brave SwitlImpetious Male Aırtstneng ` 
“Do Thine Augustiness cule the Sea Maim" " (Rojiki, vU) 

So, then, is the universe organized in its essen- 














tial elements. It stil] remains, however, to com- 
plete the construction of the earth. This is the 
task, after the death of Jzanagi, of a descendant 
of Susa-no-wo in the sixth generation—the god 
Oho-kuni-nushi (Master-of-the-Great-Land, Ge of 
lzumo), who is the hero of à new cycle of legends. 
He is assisted in his work tirst by a dwarf god, a 
sort of magician, from foreign parts, and then bya 
mysterious spirit, which reveals itself as one of the 
hero's own doubles. One might be tempted to 
think that here it is no longer & qnestion of the 
task of the material construction of the world, but 
rather some political organization of the country 
by a powerful chief. But this is not so, as is 
shown by the following curious aceount taken by 
the author from an old document at the very heart 
of this legendary cycle, the Zzumo Fudoki (* Topo 
graphical Deseription of Izumo,’ A.D. 733): 

“The august god declared: * The country of Izumo . . . is 
indeed a youthful country of narrow stuff. The original country 
is stilt very little. Therefore, I am going to sew a new piece of 
laod to it.” He spoke; and, as he looked towards the cape ot 
Shiragi (a Korean kingdom) to see whether thera was not un 
excess of land there, he eaid to himself: "* Thare is an excess of 
land”; and with a mattock ha hollowed out a cleft like that 
between u young maiden's breasts; he separated thé part with 
blows, like those dealt on the gills of a large fish (to kill it); and 
cut it away. . . ; and, fastening round ita thick three-atrand 
rope, he drew it along, balanced, as if by tsuzura (Pueraria 
Thunbery (ane) blackened Ly frost, and asamoothly as a boat on 
a river, saying: '' Come, Land! Come, Land!” The piece of land 
thna sewed on is to be found hetween the extreme boundary 
of Koza and the promontory of Kizuki, which has been formed 
eight times. The post arranged in this way is Mount Sahime, 
on tha houndary between the country of Ihami and that of 
Izumo. Moreover, tha rope with which he dragged the land 
along is the long beach of Sono. When he looked towards the . 
country of Saki, at the gatca of the North (i.e. in the North), 
to see whether there was not an excess of land there, he said: 
“There is an excess of land" [as above, down to ‘Come, 
Land!"] The land thus brought and sewed on is the country 
of Sada, Which extends from the very borders of Taku to here. 
When lie louked towards the country of Sunami, at the rates of 
the North, to see whether there was not an excesa of land there, 
he said: ‘There is an excess of land” [once more the same 
words, emlitig with "Come, Land !") The land thas brought 
and sewed on is the country of Kurami, extending from the 
horders af ‘fuyuhl to here. When he looked towards Cape 
Tsutsu, uf Koshi, to see whether there was not an excess of 
land there, he said: “There 18 an excesa of land" [always the 
same phrase). The country thus brought and sewed on is Cape 
Miho. The rope with which ıt was brought is the island of 
Yomi (one of the place-names that are connected with the 
entrance to Hades, situated in Izume). The post arranged in 
this way ia Mount Oho kami, in Hahaki. "Now we hase 
Naished bringing kenl he sant And, as he drove bis august 
staff into the ground, in the wood of O-u, he enel; "Owe!" 
whence the name O-u' (Izumo Fudokt, ed. Öhira, 1800, pp. 
4-6). 

This ‘bringing of land’ (Xuni-biki), the naive 
account of which ends with an equally childish 
explanation of the nme of the place, is a striking 
illustration of the anaterial character of the task 
devolving upon GOho-huni-nushi—the finishing of 
the work begun hy the ereator-conple, then con- 
tinged by ]dvans;i on his being widawed, and 
linally interrupted by Bzunagi's death. Only the 
method is different. A shart passage in the 
Nihoniy (i. 366) shows the extent to which tliis 
putting together of the eountry seemed a natural 
work: one nicht, in Ain, 6084, a nose was heard 
eomime Irom the enst like the rolling of drums; 
in the morning. it was that an 





Sven island had 
sinlelenly risen out of the waves: the eencliision 
was that the omingus noise was the din the gods 
made when building this istand in the darkuess. 
Without leaving Japan, we van trace the same 
iden of building in nn Aim myth. [t is intended 
to explun why the west vonst of Yezo ends in 
treacherous rocks, while the east slopes down 
gently to the sen. "Phe explnnataon is that the 
island was built by & Divine eouple, and the 
worm, Who had charge of. the west shore, 
neplested her task hy speakine ill the time. 

In shet, apart trau spontaneous generation, 
which is freely admitted fer the primordial geds, 
the ereatien of the world ean be explained prin 
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cipally either by a more or less precise normal 
generation or by a Divine construction. The idea 
of generation is theone that dominates the Japancse 
myths, and is seen in its most material form in the 
story of Izanagi and Izanami. Nothing could be 
more natural than this conception, for it is logical 
to think that things, just as organic beings, could 
not form themselves without connexion of male 
&nd female. Among some peoples, the primitive 
conple are placed at the very beginning of the 
evolution: e.g. in Nicaragua, a man and woman, 
Famagoztad and Zipaltonal, created the heavens, 
the earth, mbon, stars, and human beings—the 
whole world; in Polynesia, Tangaloa and O-te-papa 
are the parents of the islands and their inhabitants. 
We have the same idea among the Japanese, 
except that, being more metaphysical, and wishin 
to find the canse of the first couple, they imagine 
vague terrestrial deities who had to precede the 
first couple, and then went still further back to 
far-off deities, some of whom are still attached to 
the earth, while others appeared spontaneously in, 
Heaven. 
chiefly, as we have just seen, when the task of 

erfecting the work ol creation comes into question. 

hese are two conceptions which are likewise found 
among the ancient Greeks, and which were com- 
bined in the Pythagorean cosmogony. 


We now pass from the formation of the world to* 


the laws controlling it. We find among the ancient 
Japanese various attempts at explanations, which 
sometimes even form a'rudimentary cosmology. 
What they wanted to explain first of all was the 
cause of the great physical phenomena, beginning 
with the phenomena of light, which are the most 
striking of all to the primitive man, as they are to 
the d. For instance, Why do the sun and. 
moon not shine at the same time?—Because the 
ae of the Sun, enraged by a crime committed 

y the god of the Moon, determined never to see 
him again: 

‘Now when Ama-terasn-no-oho-kami was already in Heaven, 
sho eaid: “1I henr that in the Central country of reed-plains 
there is the Deity Uke-mochi-no-kami (the goddess af vod). 
Do thou, Tauki-yomi-no-mikoto, E and wait upon her." Tsuki- 
yomi-no-mikoto, an receiving thie command, descended and 
went to the place where Uke-mochi-no-kami was Thereupon 
Uke-mochi-no-kami turned her head towards the land, and 
forthwith from her mouth there came boiled rice: she faced 
the sea, and again there cama trom her mouth things broad af 
fin and things narrow of fin (i.e. fishes both great and small). 
She faced the mountains, and again there came trom her mouth 
things rougb af hair and thinga soft of hair (i.e. all kinds af 
fame. These Ge: wera P and set out on one 

nndred tables for his entertainment. Then Tsuki-yomi-no- 
mikoto became flnahed with anger, and said: “Filthy! Nasty! 
That thon shonldst dare to feed me with things disgorged trom 
thy mouth.” So he drew his sword and alaw her, and then 
returned and made his report, relating all the circumstances. 
Em this Ama-terasu-no-oho-kami was exceedingly angry, and 

: “Thou art a wicked Deity. t must not see thee face to 

face," So they were ge by one day end one night, and 
dwelt apart" (Wihongi, i. 82). : 
Similarly, How does it happen that the brightness 
of the Sun is one day totally obscured t—The same 
Sun-goddess, persecnted by her terrible brother, 
Susa-no-wo, and indignant at his wickedness, hides 
herself in & celestial cave; and, when the other 
gods make her come out by magic processes, the 
world is lit EE (Kojiki, 52-65). In the same 
way, again, Why, at a more recent time, did the 
heavens remain dark for whole days on end?— 
Because two priests were buried in the same tomb ; 
on the separation of their coffins, the division of 
SE from P deed (Nihongi, i. 238). 

n the first legend, we have to do with & funda- 
mental law of the universe; in the second, with 
an unusual phenomenon of such a kind as to strike 
the imagination for a time; in the third, with a 
far less important occurrence in which we see 
hardly anything more than a portent. The first 
mystery is explained by an important act in the 
drama played by the gods; the second, by an 





‚animals. 
As to the idea of construction, it appears. 
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analogous incident, in which, however, human 
intervention isalrcady making itself more evident; 
the last, as the result of a simple mistake in ritual. 
But in all three cases one and the same psycho- 
logical process appears—a process explaining the 
normal order and the exceptional disorders of 
light by the human passions of the Sun. And the 
story of the other gods would give us similar 
motives for all the physical phenomena which 
exercised Preis intelligence—from the stability 
of the solid sky, which the winds hold up like 
pillars (Ritual, no. iv.), to the instability of the 
soil, which the subterranean god shakes with earth- 
quakes (NiAongi, ii, 124). or mnst we omit to 
note how the resentment of a sea-princess against 
a terrestrial god is offered as the explanation of 
the fact that ‘there is no communication between 
the earth and the sea’ (Nihongi, i. 107). 

After these attempts to explain the greater 
aspects of Nature, the ancient Japanese turned 
their attention to lesser objects—stones, Panis 

The thing which most impressed them 
about stone was the spark they could get from it, 
and this mysterious property the myths are quick 
to explain, solving at the same time the same 
qnestion with regard to the fire-principle concealed 
in tree and plant. When a flint is rubbed, or two 
pieces of wood are rubbed together for a time, fire 
appears; it must therefore be concealed in these 
Substances. In order to exist thus in a latent 
manner, it must have entered these snbstances. 
Bnt how? It is here that the hypotheses differ 
more or less according to the various mythologies. 

In New Zealand, Maui obtained from an ald Divine nd- 
mother, Mahu.Ika, one of her naila, which produced fire hy 
friction ; only be extinguished thia fira at once, started uff to 
renew hls request, and continued until Mahu-Ika had to part 
with all her nails one by ane ` finally, aba became enraged and 
pursued him with her flames, and was prevented from con- 
suming him only hy an opportuna fall pf rain ; fortunately some 
sparks got lodged in certain trees, and trom them they can be 
Urooght forth again. This ja clearly the logical evolution af 
the productian of fire, first by knocking a stona, then by rubbing 
certain hard woods. Alongside of this Maori Promethena we 
may place the Prometheua of tha Thiinkets, who fills tha same 
civilizing róla an the north-west coast of the Pacific: the bero 
Yehl, in the ahape of a raven, stola the heavenly fire, carryin; 
off a burning brand in his mouth ; the fire fell upon atones an 
pieces of wood, and it is from these that it can be extracted 
again to-day. The same idea ia found ampng the Eskimos, 
according to whom the rooks contain fire-spirits which are often 
seen in the form af willo'the-wisps; among tha American 
Indians—e.g. the Sioux and Chippewaya—who helieve that 
fiints are thrown down by thunderbolts; among the black races 
of Africa, who established the same connexion between heavenly 
fire and stones on earth; and among the ancient Hindus, who 
supposed that thera were Agnis, apparently descended from 
Heaven, in atones, plants, and trees, just as they, knew them 
to be present in the whole of Nature, in man, in tha cload, and 
even inthe sea. . 7 3 A 

It is interesting to find this wide-spread myth in 
Japan. When the god of Fire was slain by his 
father, bis blood leapt up in one place to the sky, 
and there, in the region of the Milky Way 
(Nihongi, i. 93, 29), it seems to have lit up certain 
stars which, like Sirins, appear pale to-day, but 
which, at the time when the Japanese myths were 
elaborated, certainly shone with a ruddy glow (cf. 
Hor. Sat. u. v. 39; Seneca, Quest. Nat. bk. i.); 
in another Pus this blood flowed over the ground, 
and infused the fire-principle into plants and trees, 
stones and rocks, One variant of the Nihongi 
(i. 29) is particularly clear on this point: 

* At this time tha blood from the wounda SE out and 
stained the rocke, trees, and herbage. This is the reason that 
herbs, treea, and pebbles naturally contain tha element of 
fira,’ à 
These myths, touching sometimes upon cos- 
mogony, sometimes upon cosmology, but always 
coming from the same desire to explain the most 
v&ried phenomena, had, ot course, to attempt to 
account for all the strange things in the animal 
world. For example, why has the béche-de-mer 
(trepang) a peculiar month? Because long ago its 
mouth was alit as a Divine punishment: 
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man 

* Ame-no-uzume-no-mikoto (Her Augustness the Heavenly- 
Alarming-Female) drave together all the things hroad of fin and 
the things narrow of flu, and asked them, saying: ‘Will E 
respectfully serve the angust son of the Heavenly Deities?” 
upon which all the fishes declared that they would respectfully 
serve him. Only the biche-de-mer said nothing. Then Her 
Augustness the Heavenly -Alarming-Femele spoke to the béche- 
de-mer, saying: “Ah! This mouth is e moutb thet gives no 
reply!” and slit the mouth with her small string-swo So at 
the present day the beche-de-mer has a elit mouth ’ (Kojiki, 189). 

In the same way the Breton legend explains 
how the plaice, for making a See at the Holy 
Virgin, ever after had a crooked mouth; and an 
Oceanic legend tells how the sole refused to sing, 
and was trampled upon by the angered fishes, and 
was flat ever after. In Japan itself a popular tale, 
which is not in the sacred books, hut which is 
nevertheless undoubtedly very ancient, tella us 
that the reason why the medusa has no bones to 
sustain her ahapeless substance is that, for being 
stupid in the performance of a task entrusted to 
her by the god of the Seas, she was so mauled by 
blows that she was reduced to pulp. In all these 
Stories, as in that of the Biblical serpent con- 
demned to creep for ever (Gn 3), the punishment 
continues in the descendants of the afflicted animal 
—a very natural conclusion, since the established 
form of the animal precisely constitntes the raison 
d'étre of the myth. 

We find myths of this kind to an even greater 
extent in relation to man himself, his physical 
nature, and, above all, his death, which ahocks 
his instinct of preservation. Like all primitive 
peoples, the ancient Japanese see in death an 
&hnormal phenomenon. Natural death does not 
exist: death must be the work of some super- 
natural agent. The fatal fever of Izanami must 
be a manifestation of the god of fire, and the last 
illness of the hero Yamato-dake, who was seized 
with a sudden chill in an icy shower, must be the 
effect of the vengeance of the god of the mountain 
when he lost his way. Speaking in a more general 
way, just as the majority of civilized races claim a 
spiritual immortality which they deny to animals, 
so primitive man liked to believe that physical 
immortality would have distinguished him from 
all other beings, if death had not been introduced 
into the worl p Bome mistake or as a mysterious 
punishment. his eoneeption is fonnd eqnally 
among Hebrewa and Greeks, Kafirs and Hottentots, 
Fijians, New Zealanders, ete. The punishment 
hypothesis is that of the Shinto myth : 

t Ama-tau-hi-daka-hiko-ho-no-ni-nigi-no-mikoto (His August- 
ness Heaven'e-Sun-Height-Prince-Rice-ear-Rnddy-Plenty) met 
a beautiful person at the august Cape of Kasasa, and asked her 
whose daughter she was, She replied, saying: “I am a 
daughter of Oho-yama-tsu-mi-no-kami (tha Delty Great-Moun- 
tain-Possessor), and name is the Divine-Princess-of-Ata, 
another name hy which I am called beiog Ko-no-hans-saku- 
ya-hime (the Princess Blossoming-Brilliantly-Like-the-Flowers- 
Of-the-Trees)" Again he asked: '' Hast thou any brethren?” 
She replied, saying: ‘‘There ta my elder sister, Iha- hime 
(the Princess Long-, ta. Enduring-, as-the-Rocks).” en be 
charged ber, saying: “I wish to make thee my wife. How 
will this bet” She replied, saying: “J am not able to say. My 
father, the Deity Great-Mountain-Possessor, will say." So he 
sent e request to her father the Deity Great-Mouotain-Possessor, 
who, greatly delighted, respectfully seat her off, joining to 
her her elder sister Princess Long-as-the-Rocks, and causing. 
merchandise to be carried on tables holding an huodred. So 
then, owing to the elder aister being very hideous, His August- 
ness Prince Rice-ear-Raddy-Plenty was alarmed at the aight of 
ber, and seot her back, only keeping the vounger sister Princess 
Blossoming-Brillian tly-Like-the-Flowera-of-the-Trees, whom he 
wedded for one night. Then the Deity Great-Mountain-Possessor 
was covered with shame at Princess Lon the-Rocka being 
sent back, and sent e message, saying : "' My reason for respect- 
fully presenting both my daughters together was that, by 
sending Princess Loog-as-the-Rocks, the au offsp: of 
the Heavenly Deity, thaugh the snow fall the wind blow, 
might live eternally immovable like uoto the enduriog rocks, 
and again that, hy sending Princess Blossoming-Brilliantly" 
Like-the-Flowers-of-the-Trees, they might live flourishingly like 
unto the flawering of the hlossoms of the trees: to ensure this, 
I offered them. But owing to thy thus sending back Princess 
Long-as-the-Rocks, and keeping only Princess Blossoming- 
Brilliantiy-Like-the-Flowers-of-the-Trees, the august offspring 
of the Heavenly Deity shall be but ag frail as the flowers of 





the trees.” So itis for this reason that, down to the preseul 
day, the angust lives of Their Augustoesses the Heavenly 
Sovereigns are not lang’ (Kojiki, 140-142). 

This curse seema at firat aight to apply only w 
the Imperial line, bnt there is no doubt whatever 
that, in primitive thought, it was meant to explain 
why all men are mortal. This is proved by the 
following variant of the Nihongi (i. 84) : 

‘Tha-naga-hime, In her shame and resentmeot, and 
wept. She sald: “Tha race of visible mankind change 
swiftly llke the flowers of the trees, and shall decay aod pass 
away.” This is the reason why the life of man is so short.’ 

here ia a rather striking resemblance to be seen 
between this myth and a legend of the North 
American Indians: the Pebble and the Bush were 
with child at the same time, but the children of 
the Bush were born first; that is why man is 
subject to death. Iha-naga-hime also recalls in a 
wonderful manner O-te-papa, the rock-wife of 
Tangaloa, in Polynesian myth. " 

Besides death, life also its place, especially 
among a light-hearted people like the ancient 
Japanese, whom even Buddhism iteelf could not 
subdue, They sought to probe to the origin of 
death, but they understood none the less that ' 
this was not the only problem of their des- 
tiny. They admired life with its fertility; and 
another Wh myth proceeds to tell how, in 
spite of the calls of the region of darkness, 
humanity develops and triumphs in the immor- 
tality of its perpetual rejuvenation. Jzanagi, the 
father of men and islands, fled from the subter- 
ranean kingdom, pursued by the Furies, thi 
Thunderbolts, and all the horrible army of Hades 

' Last of all his younger sister Her Augustness the Princess 
Who-Invites came out herself in pursuit. So he drew's 
thousand-dreught rock, and blocked up the Even Pass of Hades 
(Yomo-tsu-hira-saka, forming ihe frontier-line between Hades 
and the World of the Living), and placed the rock in the 
middle ; and they stood opposite to ona another and exchanged 
leav ; and Her Angustness the Femals-Who-Invites 
said: '* lovely elder brother, Thine A ess] Lf thou do 


like this, Í will in one day strangle to death & thousand of the 
folks of thy land.” Then His Augustness the Male-Who- 
ed: nm 


Invi S lovely you Sister, Thine CERTI. 
1 aoo do th i dun one day set op a i a and five 
un parturition-ho ge r & woman 
&bout to be delivered). NEP LET each day & thousand 
ple would surely die, and each day a thousand and fire 
undred peopla would surely be born." ' 

Izanami is thus conquered ; Te revails ; 
and in commemoration of his victory the Japanese 
thereafter called themselves Ame-no-masu-hito-ra, 
‘the heavenly surplus-population.’ 

All these stories—the common aim of which was 
to answer the innomerahle questions of primitive 
curiosity regarding the affairs of Nature and of 
man, of physical phenomena and living beings, the 
origin of the world and its present appearence, in 
short, regarding everything that afterwards con- 
atituted the complicated object of tha sciences 
—provide us with a mythology in which cosmogony 
holds the place of honour, and cosmology is only 
beginning to appear. The ancient Japanese felt 
themaelves enveloped in mysteries which the 
would have been glad to solve; but, as the limi 
extent of their knowledge set atrict bounds to 
their attempts, they soon tired of looking for these 
causes; they accordingly atopped short with in- 
fantile explanations which seemed satisfying to 
them, but which could scarcely approach a deep 
investigation of the lawa that underlie the sensible 
world. It was only under Chinese infinence that 
this type of investigation developed, and that the 
ancient mythology became complicated with ab- 
stract principles, as we have seen in the typical 
example of the story of the creation in the Nù 
This desire to harmonize national tradition with 
the philosophical ideas of China, or even of Europe, 
was bound to end in the most Indicrous theories in 
the hands of the modern Shintoist theologians. 
Thus, e.g., they attempted to explain the origin of 
the stars, sometimes by investigating whether they 
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might have sprang from the excess of material 
stirred up and scattered into space by Izanagi's 
spear, sometimes by supposing that the shell of 
the primitive egg got broken, and that the frag- 
ments were caught up by the rotatory motion of 
the sun and thus drawn into the astronomical 
whirl (Hirata, Koshiden, 1819, ii. 36, 38) But 
these spologist fantasies are clearly foreign to the 
simple cosmogony and embryonic cosmology of the 
ancient Japanese. 

LrreRATURR.— W, G. Aston, Nihongi (Trans. of the Japan 
Society, Supp. L), London, 1896, aod En ne Way of the 
Gods, London, 1905; B. H. Chamberlain, The Kojiki (TASJ, 
vol. x., Supp.), reprinted, Tokyo, 1908; Florenz, Nihongi, 
Zeitalter Götter (Supp. to Mittheilungen der deutschen 
Gesellsch. für Natur- und Völkerkunde Ostasiens), Tokyo, 1901; 
W. E, Griffis, The Religions of Japan, New York, 1896; 
M. Revon, Le Shinntoisme, Parie, 1907, and Anthologie de 
la littérature japonaise, Paris, 1910; Ernest Satow, Ths 
Revival of pure Shinto (TASJ, vol. iii., appendix), reprinted, 
Tokyo, 1583. MICHEL REYON. 


COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Jewish). 
—Speaking generally, it msy be said that specu- 
lstion as to the origin of the world was not 
encouraged during the early Rabbinic period. 
Between Biblical times and the era of the Jewish 
philosophers, cosmology in the modern sense can 
scarcely be said to have flonrished, and ultimatel 
it is so closely connected with philosophy itself 
that separate treatment is scarcely possi le. The 
well-known verses of Ben Sirs (Sir 32), 

* Search not the things that are too wonderful for thee; 
And seek not that which ie hid from thee. 
- thou hast no business with the secret things’ 

(tr. ©. Taylor), 
are quoted in Talmud and Midrash, and are applied 
to this form of investigation (see JOR iii. [1890-1 
690; Bab. Hagiga, 13a, etc.; Midr. Bereshit 
Rabba, ch. viii. ; cf. also parallel passages qnoted 
in JQ iii. 698). It may GE be said that, in most 
cases where cosmological elements are found in 
Rabbinic sources, the scientific character ia sub- 
ordinated to the religious. Leaving the Biblical 
records, the following are the main groupa of 
writings, during this intermediate period, which 
deal with the question of creation: (1) references 
in Talmnd and Midrash (cited above); (2) special 
references to the ‘Logos’ as distinct from other 
means of creation; (3) Kabbalistic writings and 
references, such as the Sepher Yésira and the 
Zohar, etc. 


With regard to the first class, the verses of Den" 


Sira which have been cited are typical of the 
disapproval diaplayed by the Rabbis towards cos- 
mological study. With them should be carefully 
compared the Gemara in tho first Mishns of the 
second pereg of Hagiga (115). This passage is the 
locus classicus, though scarcely less noteworthy 
are the beginnings of Genesis Rabba and Tanhuma. 
It is evident that the dislike of the Rabbis to the 
study of cosmology was due to two causes—the 
fact that the material and method appeared to be 
Greek in origin, and the fact that euch study 


sometimes led to atheism and apostasy. In support 
of this the famous story of Elisha b. Abuya (Aher) 
(cf. Hagiga, 15b foot, etc.) may be recalled. The 


study of Greek mythology and philogophy leads 
to Hellenization, and must he discoursged.! It 
would seem, however, that the ardour for these 
studies grew, in spite of checks from the Rabbia; 
and the latter seem to have abandoned a policy of 
resistance and adopted & new sttitude—that the 
creation of the world must be shown to have 
depended entirely on the Divine power. Hence 
the early chapters of Bereshith Rabba are de- 
voted to proving that God, and God alone, is the 
Creator. There are clear traces of replies, on the 

1 Ct. Hagiga, 115, oa OKI "kon. . . pen m 
"Ren are not to expound . . . the work of Orention with two 
(se, disciples),' tr. Streane. 


we 


part of the Rahhis who are there quoted, to 
opponents, who seem to have been Gnostics and 
dualists, by whom the Biblical scheme of creation is 
rejected; in eome cases it would seem aa though 
we were face to face with Pantheistic ideas, but 
that would he difficult to establish. The ereatio ex 
nihilo is frequently affirmed, but this question, as 
well as that of the ‘eternity of matter,’ belongs to 
Jewish philosophy rather than to cosmology; they 
cannot a considered without reference to later 
writers, e.g. Maimonides and Judsh Hallévi. 

Esch of the three grest Semitic religions has 
had to face the problem of harmonizing s doctrine 
of pre-existence, in some shape or form, with a 
conourrent belief in the creatio ez nihilo. In the 
case of Christianity it is the Arian controversy. 
Among the Muslims, the question of the Qur’än— 
whether it was created or eternal—was one of the 

ints on which the Mu'tazilite heresy turned. 

ut in Jndaism, at least in the early period, the 
question of the pre-existence of the Torah was 
never & burning one. It was the application to 
the Torah of Pr 8” that gave rise to this belief. 
Perhaps Gnostic ideas were originally responsible, 
but st all events it is certain that Jewish theology, 
whether private or official, was not seriously dis- 
turbed. Had this been the case, the doctrine 
mnst have been pushed to its logical conclusion, 
and it wonld have been alleged thst the Torah 
bad some share in the actual work of creation 
(contrast B. Rabba, ed. Theodor, p. 6). But, while 
the Bereshith Habba compares the Torah to the 
parchment plans of an architect, the functions of 
the Divine Creator are not only never usurped, 
but, on the contrary, the supremacy of the God- 
head in the work of creation is emphatically 
stated. From this it may be inferred that the 
belief was never reduced to definite form. The 
same may be said of the passages in the Midrash. 
Their purpose ia homily, not science ; their concern 
is to praise the works of the Deity rather than to 
investigate the ways of Nature or to explain the 
riddle of the universe. This is clear from the 
methods employed. A verse of Scripture is regu- 
larly interpreted by natural phenomena, and the 
functions of heaven and earth are derived philo- 
logically from the Bible. Ilad the objective of the 
Rahbis been practical, a different plan would have 
been adopted. As it is, arguments post factum 
are quite legitimate and in keeping with the 
purpose. 

o imagine that the Rabbis would have been 
content wrth such methods of argument, or would 
have considered them adequate, ia impoasible for 
two reasons. (1) This would overlook the true 
character of Haggäda (i.e. allegoric homily); and 
(2) it would imply ignorance of the scientific capa- 
bilities of the Rabbis. It is only necessary to turn 
to astronomy, in order to see what they could 
achieve. ence it is desirable, for cosmological 

urposes, to pass over Bereshith Radba and most 
Tatmadical passages. It is also fair to exclude the 
famous controversy of Hille) and Shammai aa to 
the relative precedence of Heaven and Earth! in 
this category (Hag. 12a), because their objective 
also was religion, not science. On the whole, 
the dogma of the creatio ex nihilo was noceptod, 
though not without reservations and even opposl- 
tion. In 2 Mac 7? the author speaks actually 
of a creation éf oóx Beran, but Wis 11? prefers 
the theory of re-arrangement of existing mutter 
rather than creation.” Philo allegorizes: God 
gave the form, not the matter; though, of course, 
ultimately He is the Creator. According to the 


1This was one of the questions asked by Alexander of 
Macedon (see Tamid, 82a, and B. Rabba, ed. Theodor, » 

24 wávrofUvauós cov yelp xr(caca rh» xócuov dÉ dudpdow 
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beginning of de Opifie. Mundi, the world was 
created for the mpa; and with the pp all natural 
phenomena must bein harmony. This is pubs 8 
an extension of the Midrashic thought that the 
world was created man moa (B. Rabba, ed. 
Theodor, p. 9, lina 9). Philos Logos does not 
perform qnite the same functions as the Mishnic 
or Targuinic Logos or Memra—if such a term may 
be used. In Adoth (v.1) we read that the world 


was created by ten mizy2, or sayings; that is to 


say, 70%), ‘And Gud said,’ occurs ten times with 
reference to the Creation, Now this theory has 
developed from what may briefly and conveniently 
be described as the Targumie attitude—the ob- 
jection to anthropomorphism. The Maämär, or 

emra, to some extent intervenes and becomes 
the mouthpiece or instrument of creation. This 
gives rise to theories of Mediators, whether in 
form of Demiurge or of Metatron, which are, how- 
ever, often expressly repudiated: e.g. Bereshith 
Habba (ed. Theodor, p. 5, 1. 10, and p. 27, 1.-3), 
where the date of the creation of angels is dis- 
cussed. The question is in itself unimportant. 
Stress is laid on the fact that they could not have 
been created on the first day, lest &ny share in the 
work of the creation should be ascribed to them. 
Metatron (uerà 8póvov or metator?) is mentioned 
by name frequently (cf. Sanhedrin, 38b, which is 
a warning against ascribing Divine powers to 
Metatron). It may be doubted whether it was ever 
believed that‘the Maämäröth actually exercised 
functions; it is more probable that the idea was 
invented to account for the text, and repudiated 
when felt to be dangerous. At all events it cannot 
be included in true cosmology. 

In considering the Kabbala, which, of course, 
belongs really to a later period, the same air of 
unreality is experienced. In the Sepher Yégira 
and similar works, permutations and arrange- 
ments of numbers and letters are the baste of 
argument, and thia ia typical of the whole 
mystical outlook of the Kahbala. A close re- 
lation is postulated between the real and the 
unseen, between the written word and the 
abstract idea of which it is the symbol; hence it 
was believed to be possible to extract the spiritual 
from the physical form, i.e. from the word in 
which it was confined. The deductions are, of 
course, ingenious, but they are reached by literary 
or quasi-philological arguments. It is obvious 
that either scientific investigation or carefully 
selected tradition must form the foundation of 
cosmology, and it cannot definitely be stated to 
what practical extent the authors of Kabbalistic 
reasoning dasired their results to be taken. The 
truth is that between the period of the Bible and 
that of the medisval Jewish philosophers there is 
no real er The Seriptures supplied the 
needs of all seekers, until Judaism was brought 
face to face with Aristotelianism and  Neo- 
Platonism. Hitherto cosmology was not taken 
seriously in the scientific sense, it was mere 
homily; but henceforward it became an integral 
portion of the system of each thinker. It is 
impossible to discuss the theories of pxo v, creatio 
ez nihilo, in medieval times, apart from the rest 
of the philosophy which was established upon it. 

LrrTBRATURE.— There is a critical edition of the Midrash 
Bereshith Habba by J. Theodor (Berlin, 1903). For those 
unacquainted with Hebrew the Talmudic references may be 
studied in M. L. Rodkinsna's tr. (Hagiga=vol. vi.), New York, 
1899, or preferably in L. Goldschmidt’s Germ. tr. (Berlin, 
1897íf.) The treatise Zagiga was translated (with aotes, etc.) 
by A. W. Streane, Cambridge, 1891. Bore idea of the Midrash 
may be obtained from S. Rapaport's Tales and Maxims from 
the Midrash (London, 1007); eee also JE, artt. ‘Cosmology,’ 
Creation. HERBERT LOEWE. 


COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Mexican 
and South American).—1. Mexico.—On the origin 
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and constitution of the nniverae the ancient Mexi- 
cans developed a number of complex and, in part, 
discordant myths. In the earliest times, accord- 
ing to Sahagun’s version, the gods assembled in 
Teotihuacan for the purpose of debating who was 
to govern the world and who was to be ths sun, 
for at that time there was no daylight. A deity 
named Tecnciztecatl offered to illuminate the 
world. His compeers asked who would act as his 
mate, but none of them could summon sufficient 
conrage, each offering excuses. At last they 
delegated the task to Nanauatzin, who was 
afflicted with the pox (buboso), and he cheerfully 
acquiesced. The luminaries-elect then began a 
four days’ penance. A fire was bailt, and both 
made their ofierings. After the foar deys had 
elapsed, -Tecuciztecat] and Nanauatzin received 
their ceremonial vestments. The gods ranged 
themeelves in two rows, one on either side of the 
fire, and first called upon Teeuciztecatl to leap 
into the flames. The deity approached the. blaze, 
but recoiled from its excessive heat. Four times 
he made the attempt, and four times he abandoned 
it. Then the gods ordered Nanauatzin to try. 
He mustered up all his courage, closed his eyes, 
and leapt into the flames. Immediately a crack- 
ling sound was heard. Then Tecuciztecatl followed 
suit, When the two deities had been completely 
consumed by the fire, the other gods them- 
selves, expecting to see them rise. Alter a. lo 

period of waiting, the sky assumed a reddish 
aspect, and there ap the light of dawn. 
The gods fell on their knees and turned hither and 
thither, not knowing from what quarter the.sun 
would come, for the light of dawn was shining 
everywhere. At last it rose from the east, away- 
ing to And fro, and dazzling the onlookers with 
its brilliancy. Presently the moon rose from the 
same cardinal direction. They appeared in the 
same order in which the two gods entered the 


fire. At first sun and moon were ir brilliant. 
The other gods debated whether this was proper, 
and decided in the negative. Then one of them 


ee to run, and struck Tecuciztecatl’s face with 
a hare. Straightway it turned darker, lost its 
splendonr, and assumed the present appearance of 
the moon. Though the sun and the moon had 
thus been created, they were still stationary. The 
gods asked one another: ‘How could we live 
under these conditions? The stm does not move. 
Are we to spend all our life'among unworthy 
mortals? Let us all die, so that our death ma 

animate these luminaries.’ The wind then off 

to kill the gods, and did so. Still the sun did aot 
begin to move. At last the wind blew so violently 
that he forced the sun to commence its journey, 
but the moon remained station: for a while. 
Finally, it also began to move. ‘hus, sun and 
moon became separated and assumed the habit 
of rising at different hours of the day. Had 
Tecuciztecatl leapt into the tire before Nanauatzin, 
he would have been the sun.! 

À somewhat similar version has been recorded 
by Mendieta. Citlalatonac and Citlaliene wie 
aa the primeval deities. The latter bore a flint, 
which her enraged sons hurled to the earth. From 
the shattered stone there developed 1600 gods, who 
asked their mother for permission to create man- 
kind. Citlalicus GE to Mictlantecutli, 
who was to furnish them with the bones and ashes 
of the deceased. The messenger of the gods 
received the required objects from the lord of the 
under world, but, lest Mictlantecutli might recall 
his gift, he fled in haste, stumbled, and broke the 
bones. He quickly gathered the fragments and 
presented then: to the gods, who enclosed them in 


1 Sahagun, Atel. gen. des choses de la Nouvelie-Espagna (Paris, 
1880), 475-482. o 
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D bag and RE them with their own blood. 
On the fonrth day there issued forth a boy, and on 
the eighth a girl. These became the ancestors of 
mankind. The sun was not yet in existence. 
The gods assembled in Teotihuacan and announced 
that whosoever would jump into the fire should 
be transformed into the sun. One man ventured 
to leap in, and the spectators anxiously watched 
for the rising of the sun. Inthe meantime they laid 
a wager that the animals present would not be 
able to guess the place whence the sun would rise, 
and, as the animals actually failed to do so, they 
were all sacrificed. At last the sun appeared: but 
did not move. Angered by hisimmovability, Citli 


(‘Hare’) let fly three arrows at him, wounding 
him twice. The enraged solar deity hurled one 
arrow back at the enemy, piercing his forehead. 


The gods then recognized their relative inferiority, 
and consented to fe sacrificed. Xolotl tore out 
their hearts, and himself committed suicide. 
Appeased by this sacrifice, the sun began his daily 
course.! 

A rather different tele is narrated in the Zumar- 
raga Codex. There dwelt originally in the 
thirteenth heaven a Divine couple, Tonacatecuth 
and Tonacscihuatl, who begat four sons, viz. 
Camaxtli, Yayanquitezcatlipuca, Quetzalcoatl, 
and Huitzilopochtli. After 600 years of inactivity 
these four created the world. Quetzalcoat] and 
Huitzilopochtli created fire and a half-sun, the 
first pair of human beings, the days, the denizens 
of infernal regions, the heavens beyond the 
thirteenth, and finally water and the mouster 
Cipactli. In the further creation the entire 

uartet participated. They formed the sea-deities 
lalocatecutli and  Chalchiuhtlicue, and then 
created out of Cipactli the earth and her deity 
Tlaltecntli. The first human pair, Oxomoco and 
Cipactonal, Degat a son who married a woman 
shaped out of Xochiqnetzal's hair. As the half- 
sun gave forth but little light, it was decided to 
ee it, and accordingly Tezcatlipoca trans- 
ormed himself into a real sun. Then the giants 
were created. After Tezcatlipoca had shone for 
676 years (13 cycles), Quetzalcoatl hurled him into 
the water, himself assuming solar functions, while 
his enemy transformed himself into a tiger which 
devo the giant race. In commemoration of 
this event, there developed the constellation of 
Charles’s Wain, which represents Tezcatli 
descending into the ocean. T Quetzalcoat! had 
served for an equal space of time, his rival hurled 
him headlong with a blow of his paws, causing a 
tempest that destroyed the majority of human 
beings. Then Tlalocatecutli reigned as the sun 
for 364 years (7 cycles), but Quetzalcoatl drove him 
arar by means of a torrent of fire and installed 
chinhtlieue in his place. She served in this 
position for 312 yan (8 cycles), then a delu 
occurred, mankind were changed into fish, and the 
heavens fell down. The divine quartet next 
opened a passage under ground, and created four 
men. By the joint efforts of all of these the sky 
was raised to its present altitnde. As a token of 
his gratitude, Tonacatecntli transferred to his sons 
the sovereignty of the stars, they settled in the 
heavens, and py thei migrations they are smooth- 
ing the path known as the Milky Way. Two 
ears later Tezcatlipoca first produced fire by 
iction, and, several years later still, a new race 
of man was created. After the lapse of five years, 
the gods decreed the formation of a new sun. 
War was waged in order to secure a sufficient 
number of human sacrifices for the sun, then the 
ods fasted, drew blood from their own bodies, and 
eaped up firewood. Into the blaze Quetzalcoatl 


1G. Brühl, Die Culturviiker Alt-Amerikas (New York, 
1875-1387), 400, 








cast his own son, who thns became the san. 
Tlalocatecutli, however, threw Ais son into the 
ashes, thus making him rise as the moon, which 
continually follows the sun without ever over- 
taking it. Both luminaries wander through the 
air withont ever reaching the heavens. The Codex 
Vaticanus mentions the bi-sexual deity Ometeentli 
as the creator of the universe. He creates the 
first human pair, Oxomoco and Cipactonal. These 
beget Tonacatecntli, to whom the later stages of 
creation are dne.! 

The modern Tarahumare believe that the present 
world was preceded by many others, all of which 
were destroyed. In these earlier periods all the 
watercourses flowed eastward, but now there are 
also some rivers that empty into the Pacific. 
Originally, the world was but a waste of sand, 
which the bears put into shape. The rocks were 
at first soft and small, but they grew to be large 
and hard. The people grew up from the soil, and 
the earth was quite Suelo Atthat time men lived 
to be only one year old, dying like the flowers. 
According to another tradition, they came from 
heaven with corn and potatoes in their ears, and 
were led by Tata Dios—a solar character desig- 
nated by a Christian name—into the mountains, 
the middle of the world. In the beginning, the 
Morning Star was the only heavenly body to 
illuminate the earth, and the 600 Indians then in 
existence were greatly irritated by the surround- 
ing darkness, for they were unable to do their 
work and were SE stumbling abont. The 
sun 2nd the moon were then children, dressed in 
palm-leaf ents and dwelling in a house 
thatched with palm leaves. The Indians at last 
dipped small crosses into fesvino (native beer} and 
with them touched the sun and the moon on the 
chest, on the head, and on the back. Then they 
began to shine. 

2. Maya.—The creation-myth of the ancient 
Quiché is the fullest cosmogony of the Mays stock 
now accessible to us. In the beginning there were 
heaven and water, but everything was stagnant 
and dark. Gucumatz, Tepeu, and Hurskan held 
& council and created the world, forming moun- 
tains, plains, and rivers First there appeared 
the vegetable, and later the animal, kingdom. 
Bnt the animals were unable to call by name or 

eet their creators, and were accordingly con- 

emned to be killed and eaten. Next the gods 
ereated men out of clay; bnt, as this material 
lacked vitality, it dissolved in the water. Then 
the deities invoked the sid of Xpiyacoo and 
Xmucane, and created a man out of the wood of 
one tree and a woman from the sap of another. 
Both were ahle to move abont and pro te their 
kind, but they lacked intelligence and lived like 
the brate creation. Accordingly the gode sent 
showers of pitch which caused a flood, and wila 
animals which destroyed the race. From the few 
survivors are descended the small monkeys dwell. 
ing in the forests. At last there were created four 

erfect men out of yellow and white maize: Balam 
Anitze, Balam Agab, Mahucutah, and Iquibalam. 
These were intelligent, and were able to perceive 
things far and near by the light of the morning 
star, and to penetrate the most recondite matters. 
Rejoicing in their powers, they thanked their 
creators. The latter, however, became envious of 
their creatures and blew à cloud over their eyes, 
so that they were able to see only what was near. 
While the men were asleep, the gods created four 
women for them. The race multiplied, but, as 
they lacked patron deities, they moved to Tulan 
Zuiva, where they acquired the necessary divinities. 

1 Brühl, op. cit, 388-401 
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Tobil, one of these tutelury gods, gove fire to the 
people, hut it was extinguished by rain and huil, 
and Tobil then ereated it unew by stamping his 
feet. Owing to the euflering undergone by the 

ople in Tulan, they, »bandoned the place under 
KE guidance, aud, after long-continued migra- 
tions, reached Mt. Hacavitz. There sun, moon, 
and stars were called into being, though they did 
not then shine as brightly as they do now. The 
origin of these houvenly hodies, however, is dif- 
ferent!y gecounted for in the myth of Hunahpn snd 
Xbalanque, the miraculously born twin heroes of 
Quicué iolllore. In order to avenge their father’s 
death, the brovhere descend to the infernal realm 
of Xibulba, and elay their parent’s murderers. 
They cause their father and his brother to rise as 
the sun and moon respectively, while 400 youths 
who hed been killed by the Xibalba monarok’s son 
are transferred to the sky as stars.) 

The Maya yri of the present day believe that 
the world is in the fourth period of ite existance. 
In the first era there lived the Saiyamwinkoob 
D Adjusters’), the mythical dwarfish aborigines of 
Yucatan, who are credited with the construction 
of the ruins before the ap ance of the sun. As 
Boon as the eun appeared, these people turned to 
erone. Figures found in the temples of Chichen 
Itza and other archeological sites are supposed to 
represent the Saiyamwinkoob. After a deluge, 
another race, the ' Otfenders,’ came into being, but 
again a flood destroyed the greater part of the 
world, and the Maselmalli, or modern Maya, rose 
to power. Another delnge occurred and ushered 
in the present period, during which a mixture 
of all the previous inhabitants of Yncaten took 
place. The present natives of Yucatan distinguish 
seven heavens, each of which has e hole in the 
centre, one directly above the other. A giant tree 
(Bombaz ceiba) sends its branches throngh these 
seven openings, und by means of it the spirits of 
the dead clamber up to their final place of repose. 
One version substitutes a ladder of vines for the 
tree. The Gran Dios of the white man is believed 
to reside in the up ost heaven, while the lower 
heavens are Se by the older deities of the 
natives, now degraded to the rank of subordinate 
spirits. Below the earth there is an under world. 

he spirits of the dead first descend te this region 
for & short space of time, bnt soon begin their 
ascent to the upper worlds. Men who have died 
in war and women who have died in childbirth are 
ebsolved frem the obligation to visit the under 
world, and commence their ascent without delay.* 

3. Chibcha.—The Chibcha philosophers postu- 
lated as the original snbstance chiminigagua—light 
enclosed in some undefined envelope. When the 
light freed iteelf from this covering, it created 
black birds which flew through the world, emittin, 
radiant air from their beaks, Later it created al 
living things save men. Mankind traced their 
descent from a woman named Bachue (or Fuza- 
chogue) and & boy, both of whom issued from a 
lagoon in the vicinity of Tunja On reaching 
puberty, the boy married his companion, and their 
numerous progeny soon peopled the entire country. 
According to another myth, mankind was created 
by the cacigues of Sogamozo and Ramiriqui—men 
out of yellow earth, and women out of hollow 
plant-stems. As darkness reigned over the earth, 
the cacique of Soramozo bade his nephew, Rami- 
riqui, ascend to the sky and illuminate the world. 
Nevertheless, the night remained dark. Accord- 
ingly the cacigue transformed himself into the 
moon. An interesting cosmological concept was 


1 Brasseur de Bourbourg, P Fuh (Paris, 1801) 1-8 
187-183 ; Brühl, op. cit. 447 f. s dde s 

3A. M. Tozzer, A Comparative Study o the Mayas and 
Lecandones (New York and London, 1907), 153-156. 





connected with the mutt of Chibehgchurm. This 
deity, angered by the inhnhitunte of Bogota, naa 
ufliieted them with «u iuundation of the Sopi unc 
Tibito rivers. The Indiuns preyed to Becluca, 
who put a stop to the avvuntation of the country 
and punished Chibchachum by ordermg him to 
support the earth, whioh hitherto had rested on 
wooden props. Earthquakes originated whenever 
the tired Atlus shifted his burden from one shoulder 
to the otber.? 4 : 

4. Peru.—A unmber of essentially different 
Peruvian coamogouies gre recorded in the earlier 
writings. According to one legend. Can, a bone- 
leas son of the sun and the moon, created the world 
and man, levelled mountains, and raised vulleys by 
his supernatural powers. He is said to have come 
from the north. J. von Tschudi regards him as 
the deity of the Chimu, the natives of the north- 


| western coast district. Oon ‘became displeased 


with the dwellers of are = een 
region into # desert, t e miti E 

punishment by allowing some rivers to flow through 
the land so that the people might slake ther thirst, 
and also provided ‘his creatures with wild berbs end 
fruits. him came Pachacamac, snothersun of 


hie brother. He then E re indians = 
cultivation Sch and the growing of fmit. 
Turruel's fuller account relates that in the bagin- 
ning of the world Pachacamac crested a man end 
& woman, withont, however, supplying them with 
food. The man starved, but the woman : Bü te 
the sun for relief, and the deity zom- 
forted her, and impreguatad her with his Taya, 50 
inm: D tib 1 eyed iene cep Tage 
P however, was angered at the thought 
that she had supplicated his father rather than 
himself, destroyed the infant, cut him in pieoen, 
and sowed the dismembered parts of tbe child's 
. From the teeth grew corn, from the bones 
ynocas, and from the flesh all the other fruits snd 
vegetables. Thus, the Indians were indebted to 
Pachacamac for their food. The slain child's 
mother, however, elamoured for Teven: The 
sun in took pity on her, and er another 
son, Vichama, out of the murdered infants um bib- 
esl cord. When grown to maturity, Vichama set 
ont to journey over the world. In ihe mean- 
time Pachacamse killed hie mother und caused 
birds of prey to devour her body, except the hair 
and bones, which he left near the shore. Then be 
created men and women, and appointed chiefs to 
rule over them. When Vichama learned of his 
mother's death, he restored her to life from her 
ooncenled heir and bones; then he set out to 
avenge her destruction. Pachacamac threw him- 
self into the sea where afterwards stood the temple 
and city named after him. Vichama devastated 
the fields, and implored the sun to turn the people 
of Vegueta into stone, because, he en th 
bad participated in his mother’s murder. Thus, 
Pachacamac’s creatures were transformed into 
stones. Repenting of their deed, the sun and 
Vichama transferred the former chiefs and nobles 
to the coast, setting them up there as Ruacas to ba 
worshipped in the future. Then Vichumsimplored 
his father to create a new race. The sun gave bim 
eggs of gold. silver, and copper, from which there 


anto | 
ians of 


develo the chiefs, their wives, and the common 
herd, respectively. Still another legend derives 
mankind from two male and two female stars sent 


down to earth by Pachacamac.? 


1 Brühl, op. cit. lft., 455. 
3 Uhle, Pachaoamac (Philadelphia, 1905), 491. ; Brühl, op. ei 
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On the shores of Lake Titicaca there developed 
variants of another myth. Before the reign of the 
Incas, the natives believed, there was no sun, and 
their ancestors prayed to the gods for light. 


Suddenly the sun rose radiant from the island of 
Titicaca. At the same time there appeared from 
the south a white man of slim figure, who levelled 
the mountains and caused springs to gush forth 
from the rocks. Hence he was regarded as the 
author of all things, the creator of the sun, man- 
kind, and the brute creation. He travelled north- 
ward, and never retraced his steps. In the course 
of his journey he admonished the Indians to live 
in The name by which he was commonly 
known was Ticiviracocha. Some time after his 
departure there appeared another man who cured 
the sick and wrought miracles. The inhabitants 
of Pueblo Cacha, however, rose against him, and 
were abont to stone him to death; but he merely 
raised his hands, and flames darted from the sky, 
threatening to consume his assailants. Taking 
ity on the terrified Indians, he extinguished the 
re, leaving only the hurut rocks as evidence of his 
power. He then wandered to the coast, spread his 
eleak over the waves, and vanished from sight. 
The name of this second wonder-worker was Vira- 
cocha. For a more substantial creation-tale we 
are indebted to Betanzos. Long ago, according to 
his narrative, there rose from a lake Con Tici 
Viracocha, who created heaven and earth and 
mankind, but did not supply them with light. 
Offended by man's ingratitude, he transformed the 
race into stones. He again rose out of the lake 
with several companions, created the sun in Tiahn- 
anaco, and later the moon and the stars. Next, 
he re-peopled the earth in the following way: for 
every province he fashioned a number of stone 
images; then he sent all but two of his com- 
nions towards the east, where they called into 
ing such people aa their master had indicated in 
his stone effigies; finally, he dispatched, with 
similar powers, the two men that had remained 
with him, one to Condssuyo, and the other to 
Andesuyo, while he himself wandered to Cuzco, 
creating human beings as he passed along. In 
Pueblo Cacha he was attacked by the newly 
created Indians, but reduced them to submission, 
as in the version already quoted. In Cuzco he also 
created a tribe, and gave to the place its name. 


When he arrived at the seashore, he was joined by. 


his associates, and they all walked across the 
ses as though it were solid earth. The full name 
given to this creator is Con Tici Viracocha Pacha- 
yachachic, while his assistants figure as ‘vira- 
cochas’ generically. In Molina's version, the two 
viracochas that remained with their master aíter 
the others had set ont on their mission are called 
Ymaymana Viracocha, and Tocapo Viracocha. The 
former was credited with having named trees and 
plants, and with having instructed the Indians as 

their nutritive and medicinal virtnes. Tocapo, 
on the other hand, named the rivers, and taught 
the pene about the fruits and flowers. Accord- 
ing e same variant of the myth, the sun, while 
rising from the Island of Titicaca in human shape, 
&ddressed the ancestors of the Iucas, promisin 
them that their descendants would rule the lan 
and subject many tribes.! 

5. Primitive tribes.—The Arawak of Guiana say 
that, before the existence of mankind, a being 
broke off Ene and pieces of bark from a ailk- 
cotton tree and threw them broadcast around him. 
Some turned into birds; others fell into the water 
and becanie fish; still others fell on land and 
became beasts, reptiles, men, and women. The 
Warrau myth begins with a period when the 
ancestors of the Indians lived in the sky. There 

1 Brühl, op. oit. 464472. > 


Okonorote', a great hunter, once pursued a bird for 
many days. At length he was able to shoot it, but 
his quarry fell into a deep pit and was lost to sight. 
Okonorote', however, saw daylight in the pit, and 
soon discovered a land down below, inhabited by 
many quadrupeds. He hung a long piece of bush- 
rops down towards the earth, and climbed down. 

ter a successful chase, he returned home with 
some venison. The Warrau relished the food so 
much that they decided to emigrate to the earth. 
After many of them had climbed down, a woman 
of large proportions got stuck in the BEE and, 
though her fellow-tribesmen attempted to extricate 
her, it was found impossible. Accordiogly, those 
Warrau who were already on the earth were 
Sbliged to remain in their new place of residence, 
while those who were still in the sky-land could not 
but stay in the upper regions. The sams story, with 
trifling modifications, is told by the Carib Indians.! 

The Bakairi, a Carib tribe living on the affluents 
of the d Xingu river, regard the sun as a 
large ball made of the feathers of the red macaw 
and the toucan, and the moon as a corresponding 
ball of tha tail feathers of the Cassicus. The sun 
is covered at night with a large pot, which is 
removed at daybreali. During the rainy season it 
is carried by a snail, during the dry season by the 
fast-flying humming-bird. The waning of the 
moon is due to the successive appearance of a 
lizard, an ordinary armadillo, and a giant arma- 
dilo, the last of which completely covers the feather- 
ball. Corresponding explanations are offered for 
solar and lunar eclipses. Orion is a frame for dry- 
ing manioc, the larger stars form doorpost knohs, 
and Sirius constitutes a large cross-beam supporting 
the frame on the side. The Pleiades are simply a 
pile of flour-grains. The firmament shows merely 
a duplication of terrestrial affairs : the Indians find 
thera manioc, cultivated soil, forests, etc. The 
Milky Way is a huge tomtom, near which the two 
eulture-heroes, Keri and Kame, performed their 
deeds. Other heavenly phenomena are regarded 
as a jaguar, ant-eater, vulture, etc. 

The place of a genuine cosmogony is taken by a number of 
myths, acconnting not so much for the ultimate origin ae for the 
more or less miraculoua arrangement end regulation of ohserved 
phenomena through the power of tha twin culture-heroea, Kerl 
and Kame, Practically everything now existing in the universe 
ia beliaved to have axiated from the very beginning: there were 
even soms Bakairi tribesmen and members of other tribes. Con- 
ditione, howaver, represented a sort of topsy-turvydom as com- 

ed with tha present cosmos, In the beginning the earth was 
he eky. Earth and aky were in close proximity, so that it was 
ibla to walk to and fro. Keri bade the aky shift its position, 
or his people were dying ; but tha aky refused to do ao, Then 
Keri decided to depart. Accordingly, he and ell his tribe went 
to the earth, and the sky roseto its present haight. The sun 
was in the possession of the Urubü vulture; when the bird was 
away, darknesa reigned anpreme. owing thia darkness, the 
tapir fell into e pit belonging to the Urubu. Keri saw him and 
entered one of his front feet ; while Kame, who had entered a 
littla yellow singing-bird, was to inform his brother of everything 
that was going on. When tha vulture swooped down on his 
prey, Keri seized him and, on pain of death, ordered him to 
aurrender the sun. The Urubü dispatched hia brother to hrin 
the eun, but hie messenger only came'back with the dawn. Sen 
back again, the vulture'a brother offered Keri the moon, but the 
bero persisted in his demand until ths sun waa presented to 
bim. Than bs released the Uruhü. The sun was shining con- 
ak and Keri did not know what to do with it, though 
finally he covered it with e large pot, which was aimply removed 
to make daylight. Thus, the latter-day distinction of day and 
night waa first introduced. The moon waa given to Kame. 
Another quasi-coemogonic tale accounts for the origin of the 
Paranatinga and Ronuro-Kulisehu rivers. Keri and Kame wera 
aent for water. They found three pota with water, but broke 
two of them, ao that the water flowed down, forming the water- 
coursea in question. 

The remaining origin-tales of the Bakairi, thongh for the 
greater part belonging to the same cycle, ars not cosmogonic at 
all, but merely narrate the heroes’ exploits in acquiring fire, 
manioc, tobacco, the hammock, and other necessaries of life for 
ths benefit of mankind.2 


lE, F. Im Thurn, Among the Indiana of Guiana (London, 
1883), 376 f. 

2K. von den Steinen, Unter den Naturvölkern Zentral, 
Brasiliens (Berlin, 1894), 357 386. 
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The Paressi, though members of the Nu-Arawak 
family, possess a number of cosmic notions akin 
to those of the Bakairi. They also believe the sun 
to be composed of red macaw feathers, which are 
hidden in a gourd at night and uncovered by their 
owner at daybreak. The moon consists of yellow 
*mntung! feathers. The full moon begins to wane 
when a thin spider appears on its edge, and it is 
successively covered by four armadillos, the last 
being the giant armadillo, Dasypus gigas. The 
galaxy is dotted with countless yellow fruits, and 
of the stars many are recognized as an ostrich, 
jaguar, or some other animal. In the beginning 
there was a woman named Maisó. Neither earth 
nor water was in existence, aud there was no light. 
She took & piece of wood and introduced it into her 
body, from which there then issued forth the Rio 
Cuyaba. Its muddy stream was soon followed by 
the limpid waters of the Rio Paressi. Maisü then 
placed land in the stream, and thns made the 


earth. Maisö also gave birth to many qnasi- 
human beings of stone, first of all being Daruka- 
vaitere, who married Uarahiuln. This couple 


procreated the sun, the moon, and all the other 
celestial beings, and assigned to each its place in 
the firmament. Next, Darukavaitere begat parrota 
and snakes, until Maisé made his wife conceive 
Uazale, the ancestor of the Paressi and the first 
really human being.! 

Of the Weltanschauung of the Bororo we have, 
Une hut a meagre sketch. Like the 
Bakairi and Paressi, they regard the sun and moon 
as bunches of macaw feathers. Mankind are be- 
lieved to dwell on a large island in a river. The 
sun and moon, or their owners, are on one side and 
pass through the river; when they meet, the moon 
passes by and becomes the new moon. The Plei- 
&des are the blossoms of & tree, Orion is looked 
upon as a tortoise, and single stars are CR 
regarded as sand-fleas, Venus, for example, being 
characterized as ‘the large sand-flea.’ The rainbow 
is supposed to be a large shamanistic water-snake. 
A meteor that appeared during the second Ger- 
man Xingu SCT was regarded as the soul 
of a shaman bent on afflicting some Bororo with 
dysentery.? 

The cosmogonic notions of the Jibaro of Ecuador 
are insuflciently known. According to one tale, 
the world was fashioned by a great spirit who 
amused himself with manufacturing clay objects. 
He constructed & large blue vessel, and placed it 
where the sky is nowadays seen. 

A more detailed account is given of the deluge. A member of 
the Murato sut-tribe was fis inalagoon. A little ile 
swallowed his hook, and was killed hy the Indian. The mother 
of the crocodiles was so incensed at this deed that she struck 
the water with her tail, and flooded all the country borderio 
on the lagoon. All the Indians perished, save a single individual 
i & pivai palin, where he stayed many daye in utter 
darkness. From time to time he dropped a pirat fruit, bnt he 
invariably heard it strike water. Oboe day, however, the fruit 
appeared to strike the earth. The Murato climbed down, huilt 
a lodge, began to till the soil, and planted a piece of flesh from 
his own body. From this there grew up & woman, whom he 
married. A deluge-myth derived from the Caftari, but also 
ettrihated hy Suarez to the Jibaro, records the escape of two 
brothers, who fled from the flood to the topaf a mouotain, which 
continued rising with the elevation of the waters. After the 
flood the two Indians went in guest of food, end on their return 
were astonished to fiad some dishes already prepared in the hat 
they bad constructed. One of the hrathers hid himself in order 
to fathom the mystery, and discovered two parrot-women, who 
set themselves to preparing the meal Suddenly rushing from 
his hiding-place, he seized oae of the hird-women and married 
her. The couple had three sons and three daaghters, who be- 
came the ancestors of the Jibaro.$ 


The Caraya of the Araguayá River believe that, 
their ancestor, Kaboi, and his people once lived in 
the under world, where the sun shone when the 

was dark, and vice versz. Hearing the call 
of & bird, Kaboi decided to follow it. He got to 
1 Von den Steinen, op. cit. 435-439. 
1 Ib. 513-515. 
3 Rivet, Les Indiens jibaros (Paris, 1908), 91 f. 


an opening leading to the earth, but, while his 
companions succeeded in passing through it, he 
himself proved too large and was able to get only 
his head above ground. The other Indians gathered 
many kinds of fruit, also honey and bees, as well 
as dead and dry wood, and brought their fiods to 
the chief. Kaboi told them that, while the country 
seemed to he beautiful and fertile, its inhabitants, 
as indicated by the dry wood, could not live to the 
old age that fell to the lot of their own people, for 
in the under world the Indians attained a very 
great age, and died only when they were too old to 
move any part of their body. spite of this 
warning, the people preferred to stay above ground. 
Accordingly, while their fellow-beings in the lower 
regions are still in the prime of life, the descendants 
of Kaboi's companions are destined to die. Atan 
apparently later period, two powerful beings, 

enira and Sokroa, hurled all the Indians into a 
blazing fire and then destroyed each other in a 
trial of strength. Only two dwarf parrots and two 
belated youths, returning from the hunt after the 
destruction of their fellow-tribesmen, escaped. 


y the 
two parrot-women, married them, and thus be- 
came the ancestors of the modern Caraya. 


Another tale recounts the destruction of the Indians by a 
flood. The Carayz were ont hunting and drove their game 
€ pit. After taking nut the captured animals, they dug up the 
magician oamed Anstiua, and brought him te their vilage. 
Frightened by his strange antica and unintelligible gibberish, 
they fled from him, but Anatiuä pursued them. He had with 
him oumerous calabeshes filled with water. By hreaking 
he made the river rise until he had caused a deluge. The 


Ë 


Indians fled to the top of two mnuotain- bot Anatind 
summooed to his aid several species of Finally, one fsh 
possessing a besk-like mouth ascended the from the rear, 


pushed the people down, and thus drowned them. Only a few 
of them Erden These descended to the valley when the 
waters had fallen again.l 

The Caingang of the State of Paraná (Brazil) 
tell of a great flood which submerged the entire 
world inhabited by their ancestors, with the ex- 
ception of a single monntain-peak. The Cain- 
gang, the Kadjurukre, and the Kame all swam 
towards this summit, carrying firesticks in their 
mouths, but only the Caingang and a small num- 
ber of Kuruton Indians reached the goal, where 
they stayed withont food for many days, some 
lying on the ground, while others, for lack of 
space, were obliged to cling to the branches of the 
trees. They were beginning to give up hope when 
they heard the singing of saracura (water-fowl), 
which were carrying hampers full of earth. B 
dropping this into the water, they caused the fl 
to recede. The Indians shouted to them to make 
haste, which they did, asking the ducks to aid 
them. In a short time they got to the summit of 
the mountain and formed a platform, on which the 
Caingang departed, those that had clung to the 
branchesof the trees being transformed into Monito, 
and the Kuruton into Caraya, Indians. Because 
the saracura had hegun their work in the east, 
all the watercourses of the land flow towards the 
west into the Paraná. After the flood the Cain- 
gang established themselves in the vicinity of the 
mountains. The Kadjurukre and Kame, whose 
souls had gone to dwell inside the sierra, began to 
cut roads, and finally sneceeded in getting out in 
two opposite directions. The Kadjurukre entered 
a level country watered by a brook and without 
rocks, so that their feet remained small. The 
road of the Kame, however, led to a rocky region, 

1 P. Ehrenreich, ‘Beiträge rur Völkerkunde Brasiliens,’ Ver 
Ofentlichungen aus dem königlichen Museum für Volkerkunda, 
ii. (Berlin, 1591) 39241. 
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where tbeir feet were bruised and swelled up to 
their present size. As there was no spring there, 
they had to beg water of the Kadjurukre. On 
leaving the sierra, the Caingang ordered the 
Kuruton to look for the baskets and calabashes 
which they had abandoned below before the deluge. 
The Kuruton departed, but were too lazy to re- 
ascend the mountain, so they remained where they 
were and never joined the Caingang. During the 
night following their departure from the sierra, 
they built a fire, and a Kadjnrukre made tigers ont 
of the ashes and coals, bidding them devour the 
ple and the game. As he had not enongh coal 
Tete for painting the creatures he meant to fashion 
next, he made the tapirs, painting them with ashes 
and bidding them eat re But, as they were 
hard of hearing, they asked him to tell them again 
what to do. Being already engaged in creating 
another species, the Kadjorukre answered grufily, 
“Eat leaves and the branches of trees!’ Since then 
they have eaten only foliage and the branches or 
fruits of trees. The Kadjurukre was making an- 
other animal, which still lacked a tongue, teeth, and 
several claws, when the day began to break. As 
he was unable to complete the animal in the day- 
light, he quickly pnt & thin rod in its month and 
said, ‘As you have no teeth, feed on ants!’ Hence 
the imperfections of the ant-eater. The next night 
the Kadjnrukre resumed his Jabours and created 
other animals and insects, among them the bees. In 
the meantime the Kame had created other animals 
to combat his rival's, such as the pumas, venomous 
snakes, and wasps. All the Indians marched on 
together. The young men of the Kadjnrukre's band 
married the giris in the Kame’s, and vice versa ; and, 
as there were still left a great WEE 
these married the Caingang women. For this reason 
the Kadjurukre, Caingang, and ‘Kame consider 
themselves allies and tives of one another.! 
The Tupi derive their origin from Monan, the 
creator. Offended by his creatures, this daty 
caused a universal conflagration, which destro 
all human beings save Irinmage. Upon the solici- 
tation of Irinmage, Monan extinguished the fire, 
and afterwards gave him a wife. From the des- 
eendants of this pair there issued Monan Maire, 
who acted as culture-hero, transforming men into 
animals and establishing the cultivation of plants. 
However, the Indians feared him for his magic, and 
forced him to commit suicide. One of his descend- 
ants, Maire Poxi, dwelt in insignificance among 
mankind, but finally ascended to heaven radiant 
with beanty. His son vainly attempted to follow, 
being transformed into stone. Another scion of 
the same line, Maire Ata, begat the twins Tamen- 
dnare and Arikute. The brothers went in search 
of their father, who resided in tbe east, &nd were 
subjected to a number of teste. They proved their 
miraculous powers by shooting an arrow into the 
sky and sending an arrow into its notch, con- 
tinuing this process until the chain of arrows was 
complete. They further passed through clashing 
rocks leere *) and descended to the under 
world. In the eourse of their wanderings Arikute 


are still named after him. At a later period there 
ap Mapn, the creator of the earth, and 
Pillan became his enemy, gradnally assuming the 
character of an evil being. His messengers and 
subordinate genii introduced disesse among the 
| Indians and their cattle, but could be driven away 
by means of hurning branches. One of these super- 
natural beings, named Cherruve, took the form of 
comets &nd large meteors, and generally resided 
near the crater of volcanoes. Smaller meteorites 
were inhabited by another form of being with 
human head and serpentine body. The moon, 
Anchimalguen, was the wife of the sun, and was 
formerly regarded as & beneficent deity. More 
recently, she is described as an ignis fatuus, who 
frightens the traveller by throwing herself under 
his horse's body. When the rider attempts to 
Che? she flees and seeks refuge in the hut of a 
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RÉSUMÉ.— While the material available for com- 
parison is far from complete, some interesting his- 
torical problems present themselves to the student 
of Central and South American myths. So far as 
bomologies occur among neighbouring tribes, or 
tribes linguistically affiliated, the theory of dis- 
persion from a common source of origin offers the 
readiest explanation of the similarities in question. 
Thus, there can be no doubt that the Warrau and 
Carib myths recorded by Im Thurn have a common 
pru and the conception of sun and moon as 
feathers can hardly be supposed to have 
SE among the Bakairi, Par- 
essi, an roro. The surreptitious preparation of 
food by bird-women constitutes s0 Bip. & 
motive that, thongh the Jibaro are far removed 
from the Caraya, we cannot assume that the inci- 
dent developed twice, and we must depend on 
fature research to indicate more clearly the path 
of transmission. It is far more difficult to apply 
this theory to the South American deluge-myths. 
While in the northern half of the New World the 
delnge-myth generally assumes a stereot form 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, embodying highly 
characteristic elements, the South American nar- 
ratives of floods do not seem to be united by any 
striking element of likeness. In the absence of 
such homologies the possibility of independent 
development cannot be denied, and we might snp- 
pose with Andree? that, so far as the myths are 
autochthonous, the flood motive has been sug- 
several times by local inundations. In view 

of the cultural affinity of North and South America, 
the question broached by Ehrenreich, whether 
this relstionship is exemplified in the mythology 
of these continents, is SC great significance. As 
Ehrenreich points ont, the arrow-chai by which 
heroes ascend to an upper world in British Columbian 
mythology recurs among the Eastern Tupi, who 
are separated from their northern kinsmen by fifty 
degrees of latitude; and the blocking of a passage- 
way to another world by a person of generous pro- 
rtione is end prominent in the Warrau, 
araya, and Mandan cosmogonies.? Bat, striking 
as are these resemblances, they are as yet sngges- 


attacked his brother, who caused a deluge, from | tive rather than convincing, and it must devolve 


which both were obliged to flee, seeking the 
shelter of trees. After the flood they re-peopled 
the earth, becoming the ancestors of two tribal 
divisions.? 

The Araucanians worship as their supreme deity 
the representative of thunder, lightning, and fire, 
the latter being regarded as the origin of all life. 
This deity, Pillan, is beheved to reside on the 
highest summits of the Andes, and definite localities 


l Lucien Adam, ' Le Parler des Caingangs,' Congres Internat. 
des Americanistes, XIe Session (Paris, 1902), 517-330. 

IP. Ehrenreich, Die Mythen u. en der südamer. Urrotker 
wnd ihre Berwhungen zu denen 
Walz (Berlin, 1905), 30, 41, 49. 


Yordameritas und der alter | 


| on future investigators to settle the problem of a 
JR nue community of cosmogonic tales iu the 
Western Hemisphere. 
| Psychologically, it is perhaps worth while to 
emphasize the essentially un philosophical character 
lof the South American cosmogonies. A certain 
degree of systematization is apparent in the Mexi- 
| can, Maven, and Peruvian myths; but the bulk of 
; even these cosmogonic narratives is akin in spirit 


| 10. Bürger, Acht Lehr- und Wanderjahre in Chile (Leiptig, 
1909) 88. 

2 R. Andree, Fiutsagen (Brunswick, 1391) 

! 3 Ehrenreich, op. cut. 50, 33, 
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and substance to the folk-tales current among 
their less civilized congencra in both Americas. 
The Quiché myth is probably fullor of abstract 
conceptions than any othor Contrul and Sonth 
American en: GE these metaphysical 
portions of the Popol Vuh are relutlvely Insignifi- 
cant compared with the elaborate tale of the twin 
heroes, which has numerous parallels on both con- 
tinents. Contrary to the traditional theory that 
folk-tales are degenerate CM it might, there- 
fore, be plausibly oontonded that mythe are merely 
Märchen with a ele gloss, or secondarily 
invested with a religious signiticance. This view, 
however, which Ins been urged by the present 
writer,! still awnits intensive discussion. 

Lrrse atone. —This is sufficiently indicated in the article. 

ROBERT H. LOWIE. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Mn- 
hammadan).—The account in the Qur'ün of the 
ereation of the universe is founded npon an im- 
portont version of the story in Genesis. In xli. 8 ff. 

tis written (Rod well's tr.) : 

* Do ye Indeed disbelieve in Him who in twn days created 
the earth? . . . and He hath placed nn the earth the firm 
mnuntalne which tower above it, and He hath blessed it, and 
distributed Its nourlehmenta throughout ft, tor the cravinga of 
all alike, in tour days; then He applied Himself to the heaven, 
which was but amoke: and to it and to the earth He said: 
“Come ve, in obedience or against your will; and they both 
sald: ‘ We come obedient.” And He completed them as seven 
heavens in twn daye, end in each heaven made known ita 
office; and He furnished the lower heaven with lights and 


guardlan angela.’ Other references are xv. 15íf., xvi. 8f., 
xxxv. 12, eto. 


The commentators Zamahshari and Baidawi, 
whose remarks are abstracted in the notes to 
Sale’a Koran (Lond. 1734, p. 389), explain that 
the ‘smoke’ or ‘darkneas’ of the heaven pro- 
eeeded from the waters under the throne of 
(which was created before the heavens and the 
earth), and rose alove the water; and, the water 
being dried up, the earth was formed out of it; 
and the heavens eut of the smoke which had 
mounted aloft. It is added that the heavens were 
created on Thursday ; the sun, moon, and stars 
on Friday, in the evening of which Adam was 
made. The guardian angela were appointed to 
ward off prying devils (Baidäwi, ib. 211). The 
Traditions add little to this vague material : 

*Ood wes; bnt nothing was before Him, and Hie imperial 
throno was upon water. After that God created the regions 
and the earth; and wrote everything on the tablet of His 
own memory.’ ‘The angele were created from a bright gem, 
and the jinn from fire without emoke, and Adam from clay.’ 
' When God created Adam In paradise . . . the devil came and 
took a look at him, and, when he eaw him with a body, he 
knew thet Ood had created a creation which could opt guard 


itself from hunger’ (Bishkät al-Magabih, tr. Matthews, Cal- 
cutta, 1810, xxiv. 1. 1). 


Orthodox Muslim imagination has elaborated a 
fantastic idea of the Creation out of these scanty 
materials, aided’ by suggestions from foreign 
sources (such as the seven spheres and seven 
climates), but without allowing notions of science 
or philosophy to trench upon revelation. Thus the 
Qur'àn (ii. 20, Ixxviii. 6) states that the earth was 
‘spread out as a bed,’ or ‘as a carpet’; so it mani- 
festly must be a flat surface. The Muhammadans 
interpret the sayings of their Prophet literally, and 
believe that there are seven heavens, one above the 
other, and seven earths, one beneath the other; 
and they lay down the distances between them, 
and the diameter of each, and the substance of 
which each is constructed, with much precision. 
(These valueless speculations and opinions may he 
read in some detail in Lane, 1001 Nights, London, 
1859, Introd., note 2.) One account pretends that, 
the seven superimposed earths being unstable, God 
created a series of supports beneath them: first 
He ordered an immense angel to go beneath and 
hold the earth (or rather the seven earths) on his 


1 Lowie, ‘The Test-Theme in North American Mythol t 
JAFL xxi. (1908) 97-148, xxii, (1909) 431 f£. LU 
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shoulders ; and beneath his feet, to support him, ' 
God created a rock of ruby, with 7000 perfora- 
tions, from each of which poured a sea. But the’ 
rock stood upon nothing, so God created a huge 
bull called Kuyüta, with 4000 eyes, and an equal 
number of other features, to bear it up on his 
back and horns. And under the bull God made 
Behemoth (Bahamüt), the giant fish, to lie; be- 
neath which was placed water, and under the water 
darkness, ‘and the knowledge of mankind fails 
as to what is under the darkness' (al-Damiri, Ibn- 
al-Wardi, ete., ap. Lane, ga cit.); but the general 
belief is that there lies Hell with its seven stages, 
just as Paradise is supposed to be in the seventh 
eaven or above it. Muslim philosophers naturally 
did not always subscribe to such opinions, but, as 
their philosophy was wholly borrowed, their ideas 
of cosmogeny possess no original value. 
LrAg, —This is given tn the article. 
STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 
COSMOGONY (Polynesian). — Throughont 
Polynesia the creation of the world is assigned to 
Tangaloa, the god of heaven, who is thus named 
in Tonga and Samoa, while in Tahiti, Raiatea, the 
Hervey Islands, and elsewhere he is called Taaroa, 
in New Zealand Tangaroa, and in Hawaii Kanaloe. 
He dwells in the highest heaven, and is often 
believed to have the form of a hird, this being his 
aspect as the celestial wind-god. The sun is his 
left eye, and he is likewise often the god of the 
sea, the mirror and the earthly representative of 
the hlue s His wife is an enormous rock named 
O-te-papa, by whom he became the parent of the. 
gods, the planets, the sea, and the winds. The 
gods, in their turn, were the parents of mankind, 
although, according to other accounts, Tangaloa 
himself formed man of red earth. Besides O-te- 
apa, Tangaloa had other wives, by one of whom, 
ina, at once his daughter and his wife (as in 
many other e myths), some legends made 
him the parent of heaven, earth, sea, and numerous 
gods After man he created beasts, fowls, and 
shes. Still other creation-myths ascribe the 
creation of the sky, clonds, stars, winds, beasts, 
fishes, sea, and the like to Raitubu, ‘the maker of 
heaven,’ a sort of demiurge and the son of Tangaloa. 
The earth is also explained, especially in the western 
Society Islands, as the exterior of Tangaloa’s body, 
while in Raiatea he was believed to live in a sort 
of mussel, throwing away the shells from time to 
time, and thus enlarging the world. The myth of 
the cosmic egg was not nnknown in Polynesia. A 
legend current in Hawaii, the Society Islands, and 
Tahiti, made Tangaloa, in his aspect as a hird, a 
risoner for long ages in agiganticegg. He finally 
E this place of confinement, however, and the 
two halves of the shell formed the heaven and the 
earth, while the smaller fragments became the 
islands. Another tradition makes the islands bits 
broken from the cosmic rock O-te-papa, as she was 
dragged by her husband through the sea, or else 
pices broken off from the mainland by angry gods. 
he myth of the cosmic egg recurs in New Zealand, 
where mankind were believed to be produced from 
an egg laid on the waters by a gigantic bird. _ 
Tangaloa’s exertions at the creation of the world 
were so great that, according to some cosmogonic 
legends of Polynesia, the salt sweat which streamed 
from him formed the ocean. From this ocean 
Tangaloa attempted to fish the earth; but, just as 
land was appearing above the surface of the water, 
his line lobe and the potential continent waa 
dashed into a mass of small islands. A similar 
legend of Tangaloa fishing up the earth was found 
in Samoa, though the inchoate condition of Poly- 
nesian cosmogon y is again exemplified by the exist- 
ence in this island of divergent myths on this 
subject. Two islands, Savail and us were 
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hurled from heaven by Tangaloa. He then sent 
his ag Zen Turi or Tuli, to people this first 
land, and she, assnming the form of a snipe, settled 
down upon the islands, bearing with her a creeper 
which grew in the earth that formed beneath her 
feet. From the decaying leaves and tendrils of 
the creeper came worms, which Tuli pecked in two 
with her beak, thus forming hnman beings. — 
Both heaven and earth were regarded as im- 
Papa in Samoa, Tahiti, and Rarotonga, and as 
ing so close together that men could not stand 
npright, bnt were forced to erawl on the und. 
e two were separated, according to the Samoan 
and Rarotongan versions of the myth, by a man 
who pressed them apart. In Tahiti, on the other 
hand, Ru, the sea-god, raised the sky to its present 
elevation. In Raiatea, a monstrous cuttle-fish held 
the earth and the heaven together, but he was 
killed by the sun-god Maui, whereupon the "m 
rose np to heaven. On the shoulders or the bac 
of this god the earth rests; and, when he moves, the 
earth quakes. He is also confused with Tangaloa 
as the deity who fished the earth from the sea, 
while in other legends he takes the place of Tan- 
galoa’s daughter, Tuli, assumes the shape of a bird, 
and forms man by dividing a worm in two. 
Tonga the earthquake is cansed by the snbter- 
ranean god Mafuike, who carries Samoa in his left 
arm. This same phenomenon is elsewhere ascribed 
to other gods, such as Maui himself in Tahiti. 
Thronghont this cycle of Polynesian cosmogonio 
myth one fact, not without parallel in other re- 
Jigions, is clear, oa Pepe the primal barren 
earth or rock, represents the female principle, which 
is fructified and made to give birth to all thin 
living, by the fertilizing rain which falls from the 
superincumbent male Tangaloa, tha s In New 
Zealand the myth of the separation of earth and 
sky undergoes a curious modification. 
` Originally Rangi, the aky, who takes the place of the generat 
Polynesian Tangaloa, who becomee a mere sea-god in tbis 
island, was closely united in nnptial embrace with Paps, the 
earth From this union sprang countless children, but the 
were forced to dwell in utter darkness. 1n discomfort at this 
gloomy existence, the offspring of the pair sought to eeparata 
their parenta. APORTES the most cruel of all, urged that 
Eangi and Papa be killed ; bnt Tane-mahuta, the god of trees, 
urged thatthe pair he parted. All assented, excepting Tawhiri- 
imatea, the god of winda. The gods in turn now endeavonred to 
break the embrace of their parents—Ronga-ma-tane, the god of 
cultivated plants, Haumia-tikitikl, the god of wild plants, Tan- 
galos, the god of flshee and reptiles, and Tu-matanenga, the god 
ot heroes. Finally, Tane-mahuta pressed his hack against hie 
mother and his feet against hia father, thus parting Rangi from 
Popa. Tawhiri-matea, however, was an with hie brothers 
followed his father, go that the wind snd his children, the 
‘storm winds, stil) make war on the foresta and the eea, and only 
man, the offepring of the terrible Tu-matauenga, ie able to 
resist them. Btrife also arose among the gods who had remained 
on earth, especially between the god of the eea and the god of 
the forest, since the fatter gave Tu-matanenga wood for fishing- 
implementa, wherefore the sea Ja angry with men and eeeke 
devour them. On the other hand, Ma-tauenga and his offspring, 
mankind, were able to conquer all the gods, with the exception 
of the wind which blows from heaven. 


This version, althongh more detailed than any 
other Polynesian creation-myth, is obviously of 
much later origin than the m current else- 
where in this part of Oceania. 

Lirmestver.— Waitz-Gerland, Anthropot. der Naturvölker 
(Leipzig, 1872), vi. 232-239, 245-254; A. Bastian, Dis heilige 
Sage der Polynesier (Leipzig, 1881. Louis H GRAY. 


COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Roman). 
—The only Roman cosmogonies which go beyond 
mere single statements about the origin of the world 
are found in the works of later writers. They be- 
long, therefore, to a period when Roman culture 
waa permeated with foreign, and especially Greek, 
elements. On the other PER. we meet with vari- 
ons cosmogonical ideas which may be referred 
withont hesitation to the earliest REED times. 
We shall, therefore, give some account of these, 
and afterwards inquire how far they enter into, and 


give a genninely Roman character to, the cos- 
mogonies of a later age. 

I. Early cosmogonical ideas.—Nearly all the 
cosmogonical ideas of the Romans were connected 
with the god Janus, who is admittedly one of the 
very oldest Roman divinities (cf. e.g. Herodian, i. 16: 
Beds BE Tfs'IraMas émexwptos). As F. Lukas 

i 


(see Literatnre) pnts it, he is related to Juppiter 
as the First is to the Highest. Accordingly, in the 
public worship of the Romans the tirst sacrifice was 
paid to Janus (Mart. Epig. x. 28.2). As first in 
time he was naturally also regarded as the cause 
of all that followed after. So Festus, explaining 
why the first sacrifice was paid to Janus, adds: 
‘Jano primnm fuisse supplicatum, quasi parenti, a 
ae rerum omnium factum pntabant principium.’ 

1. Val. Messala, the augur (50 B.C.), describes his 
cosmogonical character more fully: ‘qui cuncta 
fingit eademqne regit, aquae terraeque vim ac 
naturam gravem atque pronam in profundum dila- 
bentem, ignis atque animae levem, in immensum 
in snblime fugientem, copulavit cirenmdato coelo,' 
etc. (Macr. Sat. i. 9. Martial (Epig. x. 28. 1) 
describes him as ‘sator mundi.’ As the author of 
organic life, he is described in a fragment of the 
Saliarie Hymn (Varro, Ling. Lat. 1, 26) as * duonns 
cerus'—where 'duonns' 2 bonus, ‘good,’ and ‘cerus’ 
(or * kerus,’ connected with creo, Skr. kar, ‘to make") 
means a creative spirit, and, as it is an older word 
for Genius, the creative deity of the family in 
Ke (Lukas, p. 200). As the author of life, 

e was also invoked as Consivins (a conserendo, 
Macr. Sat. i. 9, 16). 

It is clear, then, that Janus was a cosmogonic 
personage. But it is difficult to say what cosmic 
pnan if any, was originally represented by 

im. Here everything depends on the meaning of 
the name, about which opinions have varied greatly 
both in ancient and in modern times (cf. Roscher, 
s.v. Janus?) Of the ancient explanations, that 
which regarded Janus as a personilication of the 
Snn (Nigid. Fig. in Macr. Sat. i. 9, 11, etc.) haa been 
most generally adopted by recent writers, amongst 
whom we include Hoge who think of the sun’s light 
rather than the sun itself (cf. Roscher, 2.c. ; Lukas, 
È 202, etc.). According to another and GE simi- 
ar ancient view, Janns represented the Heaven 
(Maer. Sat. i. 9, 11), and, further, we are informed 
by Varro that in this character he occupied a place 
othe highest honour among the Etruscans—atrdr 
mapa Boúrkas obpavdy AéyerOat kal Epopor máans mpdfews 
(ap. J. Is De mens. iv. 2). ow, there is & 
remarkable fragment of an Etruscan cosmogony in 
the oracle of EE or Vegone (see Gromat. Vet. 
350 ; cf. Müller-Deecke, Die Etrusk. ii. 30 f., 165, 
299, 312; Preller, Rom. Mythol. i. 172, 256), which 
begins: ‘Scias mare ex aethere remotum. Cum 
antem Juppiter terram Etruriae sibi vindicavit,’ 
etc. Here we have a Latin translation, probably 
of the 2nd or 8rd cent. B.C., of an ancient cad 
oracle, which, according to Preller, represents 
ancient Italian popular Petiet. The oracle, which 
relates to the protection of landed property in 
Etruria, is thus prefaced by a priestly doctrine 
about the origin of the world : the Sea arose by 
separation out of primal Æther—and the same 
must also have been asserted in the original oracle 
about the Earth (Preller, i. 256 nt But Æther 
is practically the same as Heaven (see art. /ETHER 
in vol. i. ; Roscher, s.v. * Aither’), with which we 
are told that Janns was identified in Etruria, and 
it includes the notion of Light (see ‘Greek’ art. 
above; and Lukas, p. ?08—' Aether=Licht des 
Himmels’), which others regarded as the essential 
attribute of Janus. Hence it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the early Italians not only regarded 

anus as creator of the world, but pictured his 
creative activity after the manner described 
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in the Etruscan oracle (Lukas, loc. cif. ; Preller, NATU of the elements from the primal Ather 


. 172). i 
i 2. Literary cosmogonies.—We are now in & 
&ition to inquire how far the aosmogonies of the 
ater poets oan be regarded as an independent 
product of Roman thought. We may falrly ascribe 
this charactor to any cosmogony which is based on 
the idens already described, Franz Lukas has 
tried to show that thls is the case with regard to 
the theory skotehel hy Ovid in the Metam. i. 5 Gë 
and Fasés, i. 1031. Ovid's is also, so far as we 
kuew, tho only ne ooxmogeuy whose depend- 
ence on primitive Koman Ideas oan be at all confi- 
dently asnortod, Tott, therefore, we shall now turn. 
In the Alstamornhoses we read that the world 
was preceded by Chaos. This was not, however, 
the empty void of the Hesiedie cosmogony, hut the 
ninary substance with which space was filled. 
ht was a formless and confused mase—‘rudis in- 
digestaque molea ’—the parts of which all struggled 
with one another, hy reason of opposite qualities of 
inelst and dry, hot and coid, etc. The process by 
which the world arose out of Chaos is attributed to 
what Ovid calls ‘Deus et melior natura.’ The 
‘melior natura’ ia evidently the material force by 
means of which order is brought out of chaos. Did 
it reside in matter from the firet? The passage is 
not clear on thie peint (of. Lukas, p. 208). But at 
least it implies that at some point of time the Deity 
either infused a nd nature into the primal sub- 
stanae, or gave effect to a higher power latent 
within it. Forthwith the diverse elements sepa- 
rated from each other, and united with their like, 
and the wholes thus formed took up a relative 
position in accordance with their several natures. 
ire, the lightest element, flashed forth from the 
topmost arch of heaven; beneath it was the Air, 
and lower still the Earth, while Water, encircling 
the latter (‘ circumfluus humor’), still further com- 
pressed its solid mass. Next, the Deity monlded 
the Earth, which most here be taken as including 
the liquid element, into a aphere, and formed it in 
all its parts—seas, fountains, lakes, marshes, and 
rivers, plains, valleys, hills, and zones. He like- 
wise completed the severance of the Ather from 
the Air, the region of cloud and storm. Then the 
constellations, erstwhile hidden in Chaos, glowed 
in the firmament. Life in all its grades appeared. 
The stars, as Divine Beings, dwelt in beavers 
fish, bird, and heast tenanted their respective 
homes, and lastly Man was born. 

The cosmogony of the Fast? ia similar, hut with 
some notable diiferences. There is nothing here 
about the ‘Deus’ or the ‘melior natura.’ The 
former is absent because the poet is concerned with 
the evolution of the four elements rather than with 
the formation of the world; and the latter, be- 
canse here, whatever may be the case in the 
Metam., the evolution of the primary matter is re- 

arded as due to its own ind Ee force. Another 

ifference lies in the fact that the primary matter, 
which is again called Chaos, is here expressly 
identified with the god Janus. This brings us 
directly to the question whether the Ovidian cosa- 
mogeny is to be regarded as essentially Roman. 
Now, the mere fact that Ovid equates Chaos with 
Janus counts for little, as the connexion of the 
names depends on a fantastic etymology (cf. 
Roscher, s.v. ‘Janus,’ pp. 35, 43). What is im- 
portant is that the cosmegonical ideas contained in 
the Fasti are expressly associated with the old 
Roman god. The greünd-thought of the passage 
is the eeparation of the elements from primal 
matter in obedience to the law of its own nature. 
The same thought is present in the Metam., though 
there the evolutionary process is ascribed in part 
to a ' melior natura’ working along with a separate 
Divine agency. We have seen, further, that the 
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(and that apparently without reference to ap 
external agency) was an ancient Etruscan doctriue, 
and that in all probability /Ether and Janus were 
equivaleat terms. Still the connexien of the 
Etruscan doctrine with Janus reated on conjectural 
etymological grounds. But the fact that Ovid 
expressly associates the same ideas with Janus is 
strong evidence both that the former inference was 
correct, and that we have here a genuine Roman 
cosmogeny. At the same tiroe it is probable that 
in the werking out of the fundamental idea Ovid 
was more or less indebted to Greek thought (cf 
Lukas, P 209). 

The idea of a force inherent in primary matter, 
which forms the basis of Ovid's cosmogony, appeara 
also in the representations which other poets give 
of Nature in general Asexamples of these, Lukas 
refera to Virg. Georg. iL 336 ff., and Zn. vi. 724 ff. 
In the former passage the poet ascribes the origin 
of the world to the same force which at each new 
spring-time clothes it with fresh life : 

* Non alios prima crescentis origine mundi 
Uluxisse dies; aliumve habuisse tenorem 
Orediderim. Ver illud erat ; ver magnus 
Orbis, et hibernis parcebant flatibus Eori, 
Quum primae lucem des hausere, virümque 


Ferrea progenies duris capat extulit 
Immissaeque ferae ailvis et sidere coelo.* 


In the second Be be speaks of the Soul 
which animates the body of the world, which 
etreams through every member, and from which 
every living creature eprang. In both these pase 
ages the poet, no doubt, borrowed freel m 
other writers, and especially from Lucretius (see 
Conington's Virg.). ut he gives expression to 
the thought which we have seen reason to believe 
was familiar to the Romans from the earliest 
time—that, namely, of the evolutionary capacity 
of matter. 

LITERATURE. — Roscher (see Cosmocony AND ÜOSMOLOBT [Gr.], 
* Literature ^), where readers will find a full account and criticism 
of views relating to Janus; F. Lukas, Kosm. (geo ib.); Gromat. 
Vet., ex rec. C. Lachmann, 2 vols., Berlin, 1848-57; K. O. 
Müller, Die Etrusker, new ed. by W. Deecke, 2 vols., Stuttgars, 
1877; L. Preller, Róm. Mythol., 2 vols., 3rd ed. by H. Jordan, 
Berlin, 1881-3. L F. Burns. 


COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Ten- 
tenie).— The word ‘Teutonic,’ as we take it, is in 
its way descriptive of all peoples of Germanic 
pnm Buch as the Scandinavian, German, Dutch, 
and Anglo-Saxen. The word ‘Teuton’ first ap- 
pears in the 4th cent. B.c., and is then applied to 
the Germanic tribe living areund the Toni of the 
river Elbe. Modern ethnologists join in the com- 
mon division of the Teutonic race, as yet existing, 
into three branches: (1) the Scandinavian, (2) the 
Low German, and (3) the High German. The 
Scandinavian branch includes the Icelanders, the 
Norwegians, the Swedes, and the Danes ; the Low 
German branch includes the Frisians, the Dutch, 
the Low or Northern Germans, the Flemings, and 
the Anglo-Saxons; the High Germans are the 
Germans of Middle and Upper Germany, of Switzer- 
land, and of Austria. Fer convenience’ sake it is 
just as well, however, to speak only of the Scandi- 
navian and the German branches, since this is 
both common and satisfactory.! 

As Teutons, these two great branches had a 
common origin and a common faith in the anper- 
natural. Thus their myths are also essentially 
identical, theugh the Scandinavian is much richer 
than the German. This is especially the case with 
reference to their cosmogony, for which we have to 
depend almost entirely upon Scandinavian sonrces. 
But whether the commen stock of Teutonic belief 


1Some divide the entire Tentonic race into the Eastern, 
Western, and Northern branches, Of these the Eastern, which 
once consisted of Ostrogaths, Visigoths, and Moesogotha, is now 
extinct; and tbe other two divisions are identical with the 
German and the Scandinavian brancbes, 
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is faithfully preserved in the Northern myths is 
a matter of much dispute. In reference to this 
problem, two different schools hava developed— 
the conservative, and the critical—to which must 
be added a number of more or less independent 
investigators of a mediating type, leaning towards 
the one side or the other, though, of course, herioa 
much in common with both (et, Literature at en 
of art. ). 

It is, however, safe to say that most modern 
scholars hold that Christianity in its earlier forms 
has, in a marked degree, influenced the old Norse 
poets, their son and their sagas, and conse- 
quently has made it very difficult to ascertain 
which elements in this mythology are genninely 
Teutonic. The important poem Voluspé especiall 
is viewed with much suspicion, as may be well 
noted, for instance, in E. H. Meyer’s edition of it 
(Voluspa, eine Untersuchung, Berlin, 1889), in 
which he arrives at the conclusion that this great 
cosmogonic source is a mere Christian poem in a 
heathen disguise, composed in the 12th cent. by 
Saemund the Learned. Several later authors do 
not agree with this view, but rather consider it 
erroneous, though they allow that the great song has 
suffered from foreign influences, State mostly 
Christian. Furthermore, it is generally held 
that the anthor of this m, as well as of all 
the songs of the poetic Edda, is unknown, though 
the various lays were all collected in the 13th 
century. 

From the German sources little can be learnt con- 
cerning the cosmogony of the old Teutons. Indeed, 
they te us next to nothing of any of the beginnin 
and they have no prophecies with reference to the 
future, while there is much of both kinds in the 
Scandinavian myths. Traces, indeed, have been 
found in Germany of a mythological belief similar 
to the Scandinavian, and even identical with it. 
Thus in Waitz's ‘Merseburg M8’ (probably from 
the 10th cent.) there are indications of a Balder as 
an originally Tentonic character; Odin is men- 


‘tioned and Frija his wife, as is also a class of 


beings named Idisi, who perform the same services 
as the Valkyries of the Northern myths. These 
names occur In certain magic formuls of undoubted 


-heathen character, which are contained in the 


mannescript just mentioned. A similar source is 
the so-called ‘ Wessobrunn Prayer’ from the 8th 
€ebt., in which, according to Müllenhoff and others, 
there are traces also of:an original Teutonic cos- 
mogony with-the concept of a large void and yawn- 
ing e etc. But this may have: been derived 
from Christian inflnences, es Wackernagel con- 
tends. Another source is found in Tacitus’ works, 
in which he incidentally or otherwise tonches upon 
the betief of the Tentons (cf. esp. An. xiii. 57; 
Germ. ii) From these notices it seems that the 
old Teutons considered fire and water; and also salt, 
as original elements. Similar notions are to be 
found in Snorri Sturlason's Gylfaginning, cha. 5 
and Eel. below, p. 178, on the cow Audhumla lick- 
ing salty stones in Ginnungagap). Finally, there 
exists at Mainz a lstter of Daniel of Winchester 
(Ep. 15, Mon. Mopunting Coll.) to Boniface, the 
missionary to the Germans, written c. 720, which 
to some extent describes thn cultus and beliefs of 
the ancient heathen. In it there are some refer- 
ences to the origin of the world and of the gods 
themselves. 

These are really the only remnina which we 
possess from the German branch pf the Teutona as 
to the beginning of the world, except that in the 
idiom of the language itself and in certain rsmain- 
ing forms of magic there are some recollections of 
ideas once entertained by the original Teutona. 
But from all these remnants brought together 
there cannot be constructed anything like a 
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Teutonic eosmogony. For such we have, asalready 
indicated, to turn to the North. 

The two main eosmpgonic sources of the Scandi- 
navian branch of the Teutons are Snorri Sturlason’s 
Gylfaginning and the Völuspá. The former is, how- 
ever, of less value as being very much a construction 
from the period of its composition, so that we shall 
have to draw mainly from the latter. According 
to it, the origin of the world, with its resultants, 
was ss follows : 


* Thera was, in times of old, whera Ymir dwelt, 
nor land nor sea, nor gelid waves ; 
earth exiated not, nor heaven above; 
there was a chaotio chasm, 
and verdura nowhere. 


Before Bór'a sone raised up heaven's vault, 
they who the nphle Midhgardh shaped, 
the sun ehone from the south 

on the etructure'e rocks ; 


there was the earth begrown 
with green herbage. 


The aun from the south, the moon'a companion, 
her right hand cast round the hesvenly horses; 
the eun knaw not where It had a dwelling ; 

the moon knew not what power it possessed ; 
the stars knew not where they had station. 


The Aesir met on Idha’e plain ; 

they altar-steada and temples high constructed ; 
their strength they proved, all things tried, 
furnaces established, 

precima things forged, 

ormed tongs, and fabricated tools. 


At tables played at homa; joyoua they were; 
to them was not the want of gold, 

until there came Thurs-maidens three 

all powerful, 

from Jétunhelm. 


Then went all the powers to their jndgment-sents, 
the all-holy goda, and thereon held council 

who should tha dwarfe’ race create, 

from the sea-giant’s blood 

and livid bones, 


Then was Mótsognir created, 

greatest of all tha dwarfa, 

and Durin second ; 

there in man’e likeness 

they created many dwarfs from earth, 
as Durin said.’ 


Then follows a list of some fifty-five dwarfs, which 
the high gods created to be remembered as long as 
niortal men exist on earth. And, as in Genesis 
and most other cosmogonies, so in the Edda there 
is a story of a double creation, for now we are told 
that 
* There came three mighty and benevolent Aesir 

to the world from their assembly. 

They found on earth nearly powerless 

Ask and Embla, 

void of destiny. 


Spirit they possessed nnt, sense they had not, 
nor hlood, nor motive powers, nor goodly colour. 
pne gave Odin, sense gave Hoenir, 

blood gave Lódhur, 

and goodly colour.’ 


According to this description of the Creation, we 
find that before either heaven pr earth was made 
there existed a chaotic state with a deep yawning 
chasm, later called Ginnungagap (‘ yawning gap’). 
This may be considered aa the terminus a quo for 
the Teutonic idea of creation. In the Voluspá the 
story of the making of the world is given as here 

noted, but it Would hardly be fair to make this 
the only source nf the cosmogony of the Teutons, 
as long as there is another, which proceeds to a 
much more detailed description. This is found in 
the prose Edda of Snorri Sturlason, and under the 
headiug Gylfaginning, &s before mentioned, but it 
is rather too extensive to quote. In the remaining 
literature of the Eddas there are also a few other 
references to the creation of the world and the 
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origin of things, and these, together with the two 
main sources just mentioned, offer the following 
composite view of the Teutonic SE 

Ginnungagap was limited to the north by the 
cold and frosty region called Niflheim, and to the 
south h Múspellsheim, with ita fire and burning 
heat. In Ginnungagap itself the cold from 
Niflheim, carried along by the twelve poisonous 
rivers, the Elivágar from the fountain Hvergelmir 
in the lowest deeps of the abyss, met the heat from 
Múspelisheim, resulting in the tirat development of 
life, which took form in a being similar to a man 
and called Ymir, who was of immense size and 
became the progenitor of the giants. 

Along with at there arose from the same 
anion of cold and heat a monstrous cow called 
Audhumla—an original conception, it seems, and 
as such the fructifying power, With her milk she 
sustained Ymir, while she herself fed from the 
salty stones in Ginnungagap, which she licked. 
From her contact with the salty stones there grew 
forth another being called Buri, who united with 
Voirie daughter Bestla, a sister of Mimir, the 
water-demon, By Bestla, Buri had a son Bör, who 
became the father of Odin, Vill, and Vé. Of these 
Odin was the greatest, and as snch he is sometimes 
called the father of the goda, Odin and his 
brethren finally killed Ymir, drowning in his own 
blood his entire progeny, the giants, with the ex- 
ception of Bergelmir, who escaped, and, in his 
turn, now becaine the father of a new race of 
giants. With Ymir’s body the gods filled the 
awful and dark abyes, Ginnungagap, and there 
made the world. From Ymir’s flesh they formed 
the earth; from his blood the rivers, lakes, and 
seas; from his teeth and smaller bones they made 
the rocks and ees ; while from the larger bones 
they formed the mountains. With his eyebrows 
they surrounded this new-made earth, and called 
it Midhgardh, outside of which there was the ocean 
—the whole being now overtopped by heaven, 
whieh was made out of Ymir's skull and illomi- 
nated with sparks from Miüspellsheim itself. From 
the giant’s brains the gods made the flying clonds 
and the miats. 

The next creative act of the Aesir, or high gods, 
was the making of man. Originally he was made 
into a pair from the mystic trees Ask and Embla, 
which the sons of Bér found on the seacoast, 
when one day they were walking there. To 
these new-made beings Odin himself gave life, 
Hoenir understanding, and Lédhur the blood and 
the lower senses, placing all this in a most beautiful 
form. Of man in his origina) state we noted the 
following from the Völuspá: ‘Spirit they pos- 
sessed not, sense they had not, nor blood, nor 
motive powers, nor good! colour ; spirit gave Odin, 
sense gave Hoenir, teed gave Lédhur, and goodly 
colour.’ It should be remarked that Hoenir and 
Lódhur are identical with Vé and Vili. 

As we have seen, the dwarfs made another class 
of beings with which men always had to contend, 
&nd who prn represent a later stage in the 
forming of the Teutonic myths, caused, perhaps, 
by the resistance of an earlier race to the coming 
invaders. These dwarfs constituted a hostile 
power of great number, and are mentioned at 
many placen in the Eddas and in the earlier Ice- 
landic literature. 

From the account of the creation of man we have 
seen that trees have had a prominent place in the 
Teutonic mind from the very beginning. Most im- 
portant of these trees waa Ale great ash Yggdrasil, 
which was the life-tree, the tree of cosmic unity 
and of all existence, spreading its branches out 
over the whole world, and reaching with its top 
even to the abode of the gods, while sending its 
roots under the world in order to support it. Of 


these roots, one goes to Niflheim, where it is 
eonstantly gnawed by the subterranean serpent 
Nidhögg in order to destroy the tree and the world ; 
the second root stretches to the region of the 
giants, where it enters the spring of Mimir, the 
great ruler of the nether world and the keeper of 
the trae itself. From this spring even Odin has to 
draw his wisdom. The third root reaches to the 
home of the gods themselves, from under which the 
sacred spring of Urd has ite place, and whence 
the Norns, the sole arbiters of all human destinies, 
constantly scoop water to pour over the great ash, 
so as not to allow it to wither. Bat, notwith- 
standing all this care, there will come a time when 
the great tree will lose some of its leaves and 
branches, and then it will begin to groan. This 
will be the signal of Ragnarók, or the end of the 
present condition of the world. Now the final 
struggle between the gods and the giants, between 
and evil, shall be fought, when evil will be 
Ke ever v&nquished. . After this the Yggdrasil will 
flourish as never before, and there ehall be a new 
age, with a new earth, in which the hosta of the 
righteous ehall dwell for ever in perfect bliss. — 
his is as nearly as possible an objective state- 
ment of the views of the early Teutons as regarda 
the beginning of the world. Bnt no one can tell 
whether these beliefs were not preceded by others 
of a more rude and simple character. This view 
seems probable to the present writer. But, as 
the examination of this hypothesis would lead us 
into the altogether uncertain, we shall have to 
rest satisfied with the matter we have in hand, and 
congratulate ourselves that we have so much. 
Perhaps its Er may be summed up ss 
follows. The early Teutons believed in a pre- 
existing substance in a completely chaotic state, 
ont of which, through the incompatible forces of 
cold and heat, there arose the primitive forms of 
life, endowed from the beginning with reproductive 
wer. Inthisearly state only the most monstrous 
ings were -produced—beings like Ymir and his 
race, the giants. In the generating forces of the 
cow Audhumls, as well as in the two trees Ask 
and Embla, we meet new factors of organization, 
forming gods and men, which have a very near 
relationship. These are not generated outside of 
Nature, but within it, and are thus dependent upow 
it. Hence it followa that even the gods themselves 
are temporal a parte ante, and not eternal. Un 
Joa biedy. this was the early idea of the Teutonic 
race as regards the snperior powers in which it 
believed. EE the gods are not real 
creators, but organizers forming the desirable 
objects ont of pre-existing elementa, which may 
have been considered as eternal. The gods may 
be said to have been generated from Nature, while 
man is the work of these gods through Nature, and 
they all in common have to conquer their baser 
instincts in order to remain free from trouble and 
curse, It is along these lines that the world itself, 
considered as a whole, will proceed until, after a 
final struggle, the new world, with its new con- 
ditions of happiness and bliss, shall be ushered in. 
Such is the story of the cosmogony of the Teutons 
contained in some of the most sublime poetry of 
ancient literature. Few will donbt that it has, at 
least in a measure, been influenced by early medi- 
eval Christianity, as Meyer and Bugge, together 
with many others, have proved; but none will 
deny that in these Icelandic lays we possess the 
essential strata of gennine Teutonic belief. 


LitgraTors.—The Poetic or Sæmundar Edda, crit. ed. by S. 
Bugge, Christiania, 1867, Eng. tr. by Benjamin Thorpe, London, 
1868, literal tr. in Vigfusson'a Corpus Poeticum Boreale, Oxtord, 
1883; the Snorra Edda, ed. Copenhagen, 1848-87, partial Eng. tr. 
by I. A. Blackwell, in Northern Antiquities, London, 1847, and by 
R. B. Anderson, Chicago, 1880; K. Blind, ‘The Teutonic Tree 
of Existence,' Frazer's Magazine, 1887; P. D. Chantepie 
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i-r, Christiania, 1891-1589, Germ. tr. by O. Brenner, 


Munich, 1889 (Eng. tr. of vol. ii. under the title The Home of 


the Eddie Poems, London, 1899); J. Darmesteter, ‘Les Cos- 
mogonies "in Essais orient i H 


Mythologi, i-i., Stockholm, 1896-1889 (Eng. tr. of vol. ii. by 
RK B. Anderson for the Norroena Library, London, 1906 ff.); 
W: Golther, German. Mythologie, Leipzig, 1595, PB; 501-543 ; 
J. Grimm, Deutsche Af ythologi? 4, Berlin, 1876; E. H. Meyer, 
Vatuspd, Berlin, 1889 (this work has a good list ef references to 
sonrces, literature, commentaries), also Die eddische Kosmo- 
gonie, Freib. 1891; K. Müllenhoff, Alter*umskunda, 
val, v. (by EL Gering, * Die Edda,' Berlin, 139?) ; E. Mogk, Ger- 


| PhiL dni, Strassburg, 1596-1900; H. Petersen, Om nord 
| boernes gudedyrkeise, Copenhagen, 

buch d. deutschen Me 

Kanffnann, Deutsche Mythologie}, Leipzig. ru 


I tro under hednatiden, Finsk Tidskrift, 1283 ` cf. also T. 
Shius, Catalogus Librorum, Leipzig, 1556, also his Ferzeich- 
niss, Leipzig, 1820. 

Darmesteter, Rydberg, and Grimm belong to the ‘con- 
servative’ school, while Mogk and Meyer are very critical with 
reference to the contents in much of the [celandic literature, 
particularly in Föluspd and the Snorra Edda ; Golther occupies 
& sort of intermediate ground ; Millenhoff is generally considered 
a Very safe guide and a good authority. 

S. G. YOUNGERT. 





; COUNCILS AND SYNODS 


Buddhist (L. DE LA VALLÉE POUSSIN), p. 179. 
€ hristian— 
Early (D. STONE), p. 185. 


COUNCILS (Bnddhist).— 


Before giving a short survey of the traditions relative to the 
Buddhist Councils, it seems advisable to state what these 
Councils were. While it is impossible to accept the Buddhist 
opinion, which views them as ecumenical assemblies after the 


justity our half-conservative, half-critical position. 
[eee dopon of the Balıkers, P the post-ean bac 
a of the Bn ists of the onic 
ages is that Couneils were solemn syn of Saints, 
where quasi-omniscient and sinless old men (arhats, 
sthariras) gathered in order to rehearse, to ‘chant 
together’ (sangiti}, the Word of Buddha (First 
Council), or to re-state it against the heretical 
views of innovators (Second and Third Councils), 
or to ve the addition of new treatises to the 
sacred lore, or to give authoritativeness to some 
theory of exegesis (Third Council and Kanigka's 
Council). 


It is necessary to point out that, ss 
regards the First Council, the ecclesiastical dogma 
is untenable. No European would admit the 
“anthentieity’ of the whole Pali scriptures; and 
—without troubling to refer to a number of 

ions ts—in presence of such facts as 
are addu by Rhys Davids (Buddhist India, 
London, 1903, p. 176) or R. O. Franke (‘ Buddhist 
Couneils’ in S, 1908, p. 8), the relative lateness 
of a great or the greater part of the Nibiyas them- 
selves is evident (see below, on the later Councils). 
Bat it is safe to believe with Kern, whose critical 
methods are hy no means uncantions, that there 
have been ‘synods’ (Goal y ait en des synodes, 
personne ne le nie’ [Geschi is, ii 265]. Upani- 

as well as Suttantas furnish many evidences 
of the habit of disenssing doctrinal matters! We 
shall venture to add (1) that Councils were some- 
times legal sessions, of the type approved of in the 
Pali Vinays. held by the parochial or diocesan 
(or even polydiocesan) clergy, i.e. a sangha, in 
order to inqnire into accusations bronght against a 
monk or SE monks (First Council, ordeal of 
Ananda [if it be historical], Second Council, on the 
ten extra-allowanees of the monks of Vaiiàli): 
(2) that heretical views, no less than extra-legal 
practices, may have been a matter of scandal, of 
inquiry, of doctrinal appreciation by the sci-disant 
puppis of tradition (Council on the Five Points 

Bee, for instance, Di L173; i Dialogues 
de Buddha, i, LUE DU Me Hu) "boe E 


| 
f 
i 
last, when Word became Scripture, had been for a 


Christian— 
| Mediæval (D. S. SCHAFF), p. 193. 
Modern (H. THURSTON), p. 197. 

| of Mahadeva’?)—there was on some occasions at 
: least more or less formal ‘consensus’ of the con- 
tending parties; (3) that, possibly—we dare not 
say probably, for no human bein, ows anything 
abont it, and ‘probably’ would be misleading 
where no appreciation of probability is possible— 
immediately after the death of the Master, some 
of his disciples, headed by Upäli or Ananda or 
Kaéyapa, tried to ascertain at least a list of his 
anthentic sermons and teachings; they agreed, let 
ns say, op the technical ‘phrases’ which are the 
oldest form of the Pratimoksa (cf. Mahäryutpatti, 
$236 f), on the wording of the Benares sermon, 
etc.; (4) that kings of old concerned tbemselves 
with ecclesiastical affairs, as did kings oí later 
times '--synods and doctrinal dispntations, usual 
in the Middle Ages, as we are told in- many 
sources,’ may sometimes have acquired special 
importance, owing to royal intervention fAsoka, 
Kaniska?); (5) that some monasteries {and in 
early times there were huge monasteries) were 
like permanent councils. Their ‘living libraries’ 
became Canons; for the canonic shape which the 
Word of Buddha (buddhaprarachans) received at 


very long time foréshadowed by the oral and 
mnemonic distribution of the Word into several 


Baskets (Pitakas) and Collections (Nikžyas).? 
Real i 


to it & special importance : Scriptures arc;the Word of 
Buddha, for they have been anthenticated by sinless and divine- 
eyed witnesses.” E 

Bnt, while acknowledging the possibility (even 
the probability) of synods, we are at no loss to 
point out more certain and farther reaching causes 
of the facts to be explained, viz. the formation of 
the body of the Scriptures, the general (if not 
strict) ' consensus ' of the sects of the Hinayäna as 
concerns Büddha's teaching, and, conversely, the 
splitting of the Order into sects. 

If one excepts the division of the clergy named dranyakas, 
* forest men,’ or pratyekabuddhas, "those who leave the world 


| to live as the saints of old’ (priprarrajyá [see Poussin, Bond- 


dhisme, 1909, p. 355, and art. Tayrras), Buddhist monks have 
never been hermits, 'rhinoceros-like ' solitaries. A novitiate 


| so-called, and often prolonged apprenticeship, study, and service 
| at the feet of the preceptor, fortnightly confession. arnebitic 
| life, and prolonged living together during the rainy season 


| 1 We may cite As ka's Bhabra Edict and Pillar inscription at 


Sarnath (V. A. Smith. Eariy History of India?, Oxford, 1905, 
p- 150); also (possibly) his Edict on the Quinquer pie! Assembly 
(Fourth Rock Edict [V. A. Smith, dake, Oxford, 1901. p. 
116; Kern, Manual, 101D; on the assemblies convcxed by 
Harsa, see V. A. Smith, Early History, p. 222 ; Kern, (oc. eit., 
and Geschiedenis, ji. 220. 

3 For instance, Tiranatha (Geschichte des Buddhismus im 
Indien, tr. Sch:efner, 15659), Hoen Tsiang (Buddhist Records of 
the Western World, tr. Beal, 1894). 

3 On the oral transmission of the Vinayas, see Fa-bien, xxxvi. 


